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equipments  which  were  felt  to  be  typical  of  traditional  and  advanced  switching 
concepts.  As  an  example,  the  AN/TTC-39,  AUTODIN,  ARPA  Network  were  used  as 
part  of  the  circuit,  message  and  packet  switching  baselines  respectively.  Air 
Force  Base  Communication's  studies  were  used  as  the  baseline  in  that  area. 


From  this  baseline,  a set  of  fifteen  primitive  functions  were  derived  which 
represent  the  needed  capabilities  for  any  generally  applied  communications 
processor  (CP) . 


The  latest  in  the  Istate-of-the-art  in  ADP  technology  was  investigated  to 
determine  the  beslf  and  most  viable  approach  to  the  CPS.  The  goal  being  to 
develop  a family^if  CP's  which  could  be  used  to  satisfy  switching  needs  for 
circuit,  message,  packet,  base  communications  applications  or  in  an  integrated 
node  of  the  future. 


The  resuj^i  of  the  investigation  were  continually  the  subject  of  trade-offs 
througlfthe  use  of  an  analytical  modelling  technique.  The  final  outcome  of 
tjjiseffort  is  a ten  part  specification  detailing  the  performance  requirements 
f each  unit  comprising  the  communications  processor.  ^ ^ 

is  report  is  organized  into  eight  volumes  as  followi:  /Volume  i - Executives 
Summary;  Volume  II  - Definition  of  Problem;  Volume  -j  Modelling;  Volume  Tv  - 
CCC  Architecture; j Volume  V - CPS  Architecture;  Volume  VI  - Software  Generation; 
Volume  V^I  - Appendices;  and  Volume  VHI  - CPS  Central  Processor  Specification. 
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EVALUATION 


This  report  documents  the  findings  of  nearly  three  years  of  study 


into  the  optimum  design  for  a communications  processor.  Described  in  this 


report  is  a highly  flexible  processor  architecture  which  will  be  the 


basis  for  the  control  structure  in  an  Integrated  Circuit  & Packet  Switch 


(ICAPS)  under  TPO  IV,  The  results  of  this  effort  will  be  further  in 


vestigated  and  merged  with  related  software  efforts  to  eventually  produce 


a validation  model  of  an  ICAPS 
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This  Executive  Summary  is  intended  to  provide  a capsule  over- 
view of  the  objectives,  technical  requirements,  conduct  and  re- 
sults of  the  Communications  Processor  System  (CPS)  program  as 
presented  in  this  final  technical  report  as  well  as  development 
recommendations  for  subsequent  phases  of  the  CPS  program.  The 
term  "Final  Technical  Report"  may  be  somewhat  of  a misnomer  since 
this  report  covers  only  phase  one  of  a program  that  is  presently 
envisioned  as  a multi-phased  effort.  The  intent  of  phase  one  was 
to  establish  a basic  Central  Computing  Complex  (CCC)  architecture 
based  upon  an  analysis  of  existing  Message  and  Circuit  Switching 
systems  requirements.  The  selected  architecture  is  described  in 
Volume  IV  of  this  report  as  well  as  in  the  Configuration  Item 
Development  Specification  which  was  a separate  data  item  require- 
ment of  this  program. 

During  the  course  of  this  program,  approximately  30  months, 
many  volumes  of  reports,  and  analysis  dealing  with  the  many  and 
diverse  systems  requirements  have  been  prepared  and  distributed 
to  a limited  number  of  personnel.  It  was  our  intent  in  this 
final  report  to  summarize  the  various  documents  and  to  present 
one  documentation  set  which  satisfies  the  SOW  data  requirement 
and  provides  a baseline  document  to  which  succeeding  phases  of 
the  program  can  be  referenced. 

1 . 1 Objectives 

The  objectives  of  the  CPS  program  simply  stated  are;  (1) 
Develop  a Configuration  Item  Development  Specification  defining 
a family  of  processing  modules  which  when  properly  configured 
would  be  capable  of  performing  a wide  range  of  switching  applica- 
tions including  Message  Switching,  Circuit  Switching  and  ADP 
Telecommunications,  or  any  combination  of  the  three  functions; 
and  (2)  Provide  supporting  documentation  which  justifies  the  over- 
all system  architecture  defined  in  the  Configuration  Item  Develop- 
ment Specification. 

The  Configuration  Item  Development  Specification  submitted 
previously  as  a separate  data  item,  describes  a distributed  pro- 
cessing system,  the  Central  Computing  Complex  (CCC),  which  con- 
sists of  nine  specific  operational  modules  interconnected  via  a 
connection  matrix. 

Figure  1-1  depicts  the  CCC  architectural  concept  defined  in 
the  specification.  Volume  IV  of  this  technical  report  contains 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  individual  units  of  the  CCC,  a de- 
scription of  their  inter-operation  as  well  as  the  supporting 
rationale  for  each  unit  of  the  complex. 

The  contents  of  this  report  contains  supporting  documentation 
for  the  Configuration  Item  Development  Specification  Communications 
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Processor  System.  It  includes: 

(1)  Definition  of  the  Problems  (Volume  II) 

(2)  Modeling  (Volume  III) 

(3)  CCC  Architecture  (Volume  IV) 

(4)  System  Architectures  (Volume  V) 

(5)  Software  and  System  Generation  Techniques  (Volume  VI) 

(6)  Appendices  (Volume  VII) 

1.2  Technical  Requirements 


The  major  technical  requirements  specified  by  the  CPS  Study 
Statement  of  Work  are  as  follows: 

Task  1:  Establish  an  application  baseline  from  which  to 

formulate  a system  architecture  and  programming 
technique. 

Task  2:  Derive  performance  and  configuration  (modularity) 

characteristics  of  the  CPS  based  upon  the  Applica- 
tion Baseline  studies. 

Task  3:  Develop  a Communications  Processor  (CP)  architec- 

ture which  satisfies  the  functional  requirements 
of  a Communications  Processing  System. 

Task  4:  Perform  modeling  of  the  selected  CP  architecture 

to  evaluate  the  effect  of  varying  such  parameters 
as;  memory  speed  and  size,  traffic  load  variations 
etc. 

Task  5:  Analyze  System  Generation  Techniques  required  for 

producing  and  utilizing  the  entire  on-line  opera- 
tional software  package. 

Task  6:  Produce  a logic  block  diagram  of  the  CCC  architec- 

ture. 

Tasks  1 and  2 are  covered  in  Volume  II. 

Task  3 is  covered  in  Volumes  V and  VI . 

Task  4 is  covered  in  Volume  III. 

Task  5 is  covered  in  Volume  VI . 

Task  6 is  covered  in  Volume  V. 


^ ... 
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1.3  Program  Conduct 

The  program  was  organized  and  conducted  to  follow  a logical 
flow  from  the  study  of  existing  or  planned  systems  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  CCC  described  in  the  Configuration  Item  Development 
Specification.  A generalized  program  flow  chart  is  depicted  in 
Figure  1-2  and  1-2A.  This  figure  represents  major  identifiable 
program  milestones.  It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  figure 
that  the  result  of  this  program  as  an  "ideal"  architecture  arrived 
at  deductively.  On  the  contrary,  the  state-of-the-art  of  communi- 
cation system  design  has  not  yet  progressed  to  the  point  where  it 
is  a "cookbook"  process  allowing  deductive  methods  to  result  in 
an  "ideal"  system.  Communication  system  design  is,  rather,  a 
procedure  which  requires,  on  the  part  of  the  designer,  a great 
deal  of  experience,  a thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
problem,  and  the  liberal  application  of  equal  parts  of  ingenuity 
and  inspiration  to  produce  an  efficient  and  cost  effective  system. 

The  deductive  process  can  be  used,  as  it  was  in  this  program, 
to  define  the  overall  problem  in  general  terms  and  reduce  it  to 
a small  set  of  specific  problems.  In  this  case,  the  overall 
problem  was  reduced  to  a set  of  fifteen  general  functions  whose 
properties  are  such  that  any  system  capable  of  performing  all 
fifteen  functions  can  perform  all  three  of  the  communication  mis- 
sions, circuit  switching,  message  switching,  and  packet  switching. 

This  reduction,  to  a set  of  distinct  functions,  was  necessary 
to  allow  various  processor  architectures  to  be  applied  to  the 
problem  in  a manageable  manner  to  determine  which  were  best  suited 
to  providing  solutions.  It  also  allowed  the  Central  Processor 
(CP)  characteristics  and  instruction  repertoire  to  be  defined  in 
great  detail,  thereby,  minimizing  the  specific  questions  which 
were  required  to  be  modeled. 

Initially  the  program  was  segmented  into  two  separate  areas, 
Message  Switching  and  Circuit  Switching.  In  this  context,  message 
switching  includes  Store-and-Forward  message  switching,  packet 
switching,  and  base  distribution.  Each  area  was  required  to  answer 
one  basic  question;  "What  are  the  functions  performed  by  opera- 
tional Message  or  Circuit  Switching  systems  presently  being  util- 
ized or  planned  by  the  Government?"  Answering  this  question 
permitted  the  functions  to  be  combined  into  a definitive  func- 
tional baseline  document  from  which  the  remainder  of  the  program 
could  be  based.  The  combined  functions  were  then  compared  to 
existing  classical  processor  system  and  unit  architectures  to 
determine  which  one,  if  any,  best  suited  the  basic  requirements 
of  the  CPS  functional  baseline.  This  analysis  resulted  in  the 
basic  system  architectural  concept  depicted  in  Figure  1-1.  Up 
to  this  point  in  the  program,  all  system  decisions  had  been  made 
based  upon  individual  system  designer's  judgement  and  intuition. 

In  order  to  verify  the  decision  making  process  and  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  varying  system  operational  parameters,  the 
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architecture  was  analyzed  using  GASM  (Generalized  Analytical 
System  Model)  as  the  basic  modeling  tool.  The  modeling  program 
resulted  in  several  refinements  in  the  basic  system  philosophy 
and  implementation  recommendations.  A parallel  effort  was  also 
conducted  during  the  entire  CPS  program  relating  to  system  soft- 
ware problems  and  requirements . The  results  of  both  studies  were 
then  merged  to  produce  a Configuration  Item  Development  Specifica- 
tion defining  the  overall  processing  complex  architecture.  The 
Configuration  Item  Development  Specification  along  with  this 
final  technical  report  comprise  the  significant  data  outputs  of 
the  CPS  program. 


2.0  REPORT  FORMAT 

2. 1 General 

This  report  has  been  divided  into  seven  volumes  of  which  the 
Executive  Summary  is  Volume  I . The  remainder  of  the  report  has 
been  divided  to  the  extent  possible  into  volumes  by  subject  matter, 
not  necessarily  by  chronological  performance  order.  A brief  de- 
scription of  each  volume  has  also  been  included  to  provide  the 
reader  with  a basic  overview  of  the  data  content  of  this  report 
in  its  entirety.  One  other  document  which  provides  additional 
relevant  CPS  information  is  the  Configuration  Item  Development 
Specification.  This  document  was  submitted  previously  under  a 
separate  cover  and  is  available  thru  the  RADC  publishing  depart- 
ments. 


* * v f J 


2.2  Volume  Descriptions 

2.2.1  Volume  II,  Definition  of  Problem 

This  volume  of  the  CPS  report  contains  the  Applications 
Baseline,  and  Functional  Baseline  study  results  as  well  as  an 
analysis  of  system  architectures  which  were  evaluated.  The  Appli- 
cation Baseline  was  the  starting  point  for  all  subsequent  phases 
of  the  study.  The  baseline  information  summarized  the  Message 
and  Circuit  Switching  Systems  studied,  detailed  the  operational 
and  functional  requirements  of  each  type  of  system  and  provided 
consolidated  sets  of  requirements  on  which  the  CPS  program  was 
based.  The  Functional  Baseline  study  consolidated  the  Message 
and  Circuit  Switching  requirements  into  a single  set  of  functional 
and  operational  requirements  which  encompassed  both  types  of 
systems.  These  requirements  were  then  evaluated  and  compared 
against  various  types  of  system  architectures  to  determine  which 
architecture  best  suited  the  combined  requirements.  The  results 
of  this  effort  are  contained  in  the  CCC  architectural  evolution 
section . 


2 . 2 . 1 . 1 Application  Baseline  Description 

Section  1 of  Volume  II,  Communication  System  Application 
Baseline,  summarizes  the  salient  features  of  the  Message  and  Cir- 
cuit Switching  systems  analyzed.  It  is  divided  into  two  areas: 

(1)  Circuit  switching  systems  and  their  control  functions,  (2) 
Message  Switching  Systems  and  their  control  functions. 

2.2. 1.2  Functional  Baseline  Description 

Section  2 of  Volume  II,  Communication  System  Functional 
Baseline,  derives  a CPS  Functional  Baseline  based  upon  the  results 
of  the  Application  Baseline  studies. 
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2. 2. 1.3  CCC  Architectural  Analysis 


Section  3 of  Volume  II  discusses  the  various  architec- 
tural concepts  evaluated  as  well  as  providing  the  rationale  for 
selecting  the  distributed  function  processing  system  finally 
arrived  at. 


2.2.2  Volume  III.  Modeling 

This  volume  contains  a description  of  the  overall  modeling 
effort,  a description  of  the  Generalized  Analytical  Systems 
Model  (GASM,  the  software  tool  used  to  perform  the  actual 
modeling),  the  parameters  varied  during  the  modeling  effort,  and 
the  actual  results  of  the  modeling. 

2.2.3  Volume  IV,  CCC  Architecture 

This  volume  contains  a Programmer's  Reference  Manual  which 
describes  the  selected  CCC  architecture,  a description  of  the 
individual  units  which  comprise  the  CCC  as  well  as  the  rationale 
for  including  each  unit  in  the  complex.  The  bulk  of  the  docu- 
ment consists  of  the  explanation  of  the  choices,  supplementary 
notes,  design  details,  examination  of  problems,  and  trade-off 
considerations. 

2.2.4  Volume  V,  CPS  Architectures 

This  volume  is  divided  into  four  sections,  each  section 
addressing  a specific  area  of  concern. 

2. 2. 4.1  Application  Considerations  of  CPS  Architectures 


This  section  shows  various  system  configurations  possible 
utilizing  the  CCC  units  described  in  Volume  IV.  Included  for 
discussion  are:  (1)  Typical  Message  Switching  systems,  (2)  Typi- 
cal Packet  Switching  systems,  (3)  Typical  Circuit  Switching 
systems,  (4)  Tech  Control  Systems,  and  (5)  Digital  Concentrators. 
Functional  as  well  as  physical  descriptions  are  included  for 
each  type  of  system  contained  in  this  section. 

2. 2. 4. 2  Partitioning  of  CCC  Units 

This  section  describes  a tentative  partitioning  of  the 
various  units  described  in  Volume  IV  into  LSI  chips.  This  sec- 
tion does  not  attempt  to  finalize  the  chip  partitioning  but  is 
only  intended  to  be  a first-cut  partition  which  will  no  doubt  be 
modified  during  subsequent  phases  of  the  CPS  program. 


2. 2. 4. 3  Integrated  Circuit  Projections 

This  section  presents  the  results  of  an  industry  survey 
as  to  what  can  be  expected  in  the  area  of  chip  density  for  the 
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various  technologies  which  will  be  utilized  in  the  CPS  develop- 
ment time-frame. 


I 


2. 2. 4. 4 Memory  Technology  Projections 

This  section  addresses  the  current  status  of  feasible 
erasable  mass  memories  which  could  be  considered  for  CPS  appli- 
cations. Included  for  analysis  are:  (1)  Semiconductor  type,  (2) 
Magnetic  Bubbles,  and  (3)  Optical  Memories. 

2.2.5  Volume  VI,  Software  Generation 

This  volume  addresses  the  overall  system  generation 
problem  and  includes  an  analysis  of  possible  usage  of  a "higher 
level  language"  as  well  as  sections  which  address  the  require- 
ments necessary  to  identify,  select  and  configure  Circuit  and 
Message  Switch  software  over  a wide  range  of  functional  equipment 
arrangements. 

2.2.6  Volume  VII.  Appendices 

This  volume  contains  appendices  which  support  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  Volumes  II  through  VI.  Included  are: 

l 

Appendix  I - Classical  Processor  Architectures 

Appendix  II  - Use  of  Content  Addressable  Memory  In  Com- 
munications Switching 

Appendix  III  - Glossary  of  Terms  and  Acronyms 
Appendix  IV  - Bibliography 

Appendix  V - Circuit  Switch  and  Message  Switch 

Functional  Breakdowns  and  Calculations 
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3 . 0 REPORT  SUMMARY 


An  applications  baseline  study  was  undertaken  in  which  a 
wide  variety  of  communications  systems,  including  message 
switches,  circuit  switches,  packet  switches,  and  base  distribu- 
tion switches,  were  studied  in  detail.  The  systems  studied  in- 
cluded the  entire  gamut  of  communications  systems  from  very 
small  to  very  large  (in  terms  of  lines,  trunks,  circuits,  and 
terminals),  from  low  traffic  per  inlet  to  very  high  traffic  per 
inlet,  and  from  individual  systems  to  entire  interconnected  net- 
works . 


The  guiding  documents,  which  were  used  to  perform  this 
study  and  which  are  described  in  the  Bibliography  (Volume  VII, 
Appendix  IV) , were  those  planning  documents  relating  to  the 
defined  current  and  planned  needs  for  defense  communications  in 
the  period  1975  to  1985.  While  many  of  these  planning  documents 
in  their  current  state  do  not  represent  in  any  way  specifica- 
tions for  the  required  systems,  they  do  more  than  anything  else 
represent  the  desires  and  design  concepts  of  what  will  be  needed 
in  the  next  ten  years  to  meet  the  growing  and  broadening  needs 
for  communications.  With  these  designs  and  ambitions  in  mind, 
selection  of  those  systems  which  reflected  technology  develop- 
ments that  would  be  ultimately  useful  and  applicable  to  the 
needs  of  the  future  defense  communications  systems  was  made. 

The  purpose  of  the  applications  baseline  study  was  to  set  down 
the  basic  underlying  concepts  regarding  contemporary  communica- 
tions systems  so  that  various  interested  parties  could  criticize, 
improve  and  jointly  evolve  the  functional  baseline  for  the  CPS 
computer  family. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  processor  controlled  systems  now  in  oper- 
ation or  in  planning,  only  a small  fraction  could  be  studied  in 
detail.  The  selection  of  systems  to  be  studied,  both  data  and 
circuit  switching,  was  based  on  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  system  was  representative  of  a class  of  similar 
systems . 

(2)  It  fit  directly  in  with  present  and  projected  mili- 
tary communication  requirements. 

(3)  It  was,  or  is  expected  to  be,  successful  and  cost 
effective . 

(4)  It  did,  or  will  exist,  in  multiple  copies. 

(5)  It  contains  some  unique  features  which  may  have  bearing 
on  future  system  designs. 

(6)  It  represents  the  current  * state-of-the-art  within  a 
specific  switching  mission  category. 


The  results  of  the  Applications  Baseline  Studies  were  used 
to  generate  a Functional  Baseline  against  which  the  use  of 
various  processor  architectures  could  be  investigated.  Two 
facts  of  prime  importance  emerged  from  this  effort:  (1)  all  of 
the  systems  studied  employed  a distributed  processor  architec- 
ture even  those  which  featured  a central  processor,  and  (2)  the 
work  performed  by  circuit  and  message  switching  systems  could 
be  reduced  to  a set  of  fifteen  functions  whose  properties  are 
such  that  any  system  capable  of  performing  all  fifteen  to  any 
degree  of  complexity  could  perform  any  switching  mission. 

Each  function  of  the  set  was  considered  as  a specific  pro- 
cessing problem  which  had  to  be  solved  individually  and,  in  some 
cases,  in  combination  with  other  problems  (functions).  Various 
processor  unit  and  system  architectures  were  applied  to  the 
problems  to  determine  which,  if  any,  was  best  suited  to  pro- 
viding the  solutions. 

The  results  showed,  not  surprisingly,  that  no  single  unit 
architecture  was  always  superior  over  all  others.  The  conclu- 
sion reached  is  that  future  systems  will  also  have  a distributed 
control  architecture  and  that  a uni-processor  Communications 
Processor  Unit  (CPU)  architecture  is,  overall,  the  most  efficient 
approach . 

Of  all  of  the  existing  systems  studied,  none  remained  or 
will  remain  static  during  its  service  life.  Each  system  had 
gone  (or  is  going)  through  modifications  to  its  hardware  or  soft- 
ware or  both  to  accommodate  new  or  expanded  requirements.  This 
leads  to  a second  major  conclusion;  the  Central  Processor's  (CP's) 
architecture  must  facilitate  adaptation  to  new  or  expanded  re- 
quirements with  a minimum  disruption  of  service,  and  preferably, 
be  amenable  to  these  changes  while  "on-line". 

Another  major  conclusion  derived  from  the  Functional  Base- 
line Study  is  that  any  CP  which  could  fit  any  of  these  applica- 
tions efficiently  must  be  highly  flexible  in  terms  of  size  (the 
number  of  units  equipped)  and  capability  (the  types  of  units 
equipped)  without  changing  the  basic  architecture.  When  the 
spectrum  of  potential  applications  is  examined,  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  extreme  flexibility  in  terms  of  processing  capability 
is  required.  The  CP  architecture  must  be  efficient  when  used 
in  a 300  line  circuit  switch,  where  the  equivalent  of  a mini- 
processor is  all  that  is  required  on-line,  and  it  must  also  be 
equally  efficient  when  used  in  a 400  termination  base  distribu- 
tion message  center,  where  the  equivalent  of  several  full-blown 
processor  systems  are  required  on-line. 

A fourth  major  requirement  is  architectural  survival.  If 
a reduction  of  life  cycle  costs  of  hardware  and  software  is  to 
be  realized  in  future  communications  systems,  it  is  absolutely 
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mandatory  that  the  central  processor  architecture  be  inherently 
flexible  enough  to  survive  through  several  generations  of  changes 
in  system  requirements  and  hardware  technologies. 
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The  fifth  major  conclusion  is  that,  for  efficient  operation, 
the  CP  architecture  must  have  the  inherent  ability  to  make  max- 
imum use  of  the  system's  resources  and  require  minimum  replica- 
tion of  units,  preferably  allowing  an  N+l  redundancy  philosophy 
to  be  implemented. 

The  fifteen  communications  functions  provided  guidance  in 
defining  the  operational  characteristics  of  the  CP,  i.e.,  the 
instruction  repertoire,  I/O  requirements,  channel  requirements, 
addressing  requirements,  etc.  The  five  major  conclusions  cited 
above  provided  guidance  in  evolving  the  architecture  of  the  CP. 
The  modeling  effort  (described  in  Volume  III)  provided  the  means 
to  test  various  concepts  and  ideas  and  helped  to  fine-tune  the 
architectural  concepts  and  CP  characteristics. 

Finally,  the  architecture  of  the  CP  emerged.  It  was  soon 
realized  that  the  CP  was  more  of  a computing  complex  than  a 
central  processor  so  the  term  Central  Computing  Complex  (CCC) 
was  adopted.  This  is  the  term  used  throughout  the  remainder  of 
this  report. 

The  entire  CCC  concept,  which  is  described  in  detail  in 
Volume  IV,  is  based  on  the  assumptions  concerning  Integrated 
Circuit  (IC)  technology  contained  in  the  CPS  study  Statement  of 
Work. 


It  is  assumed  that  an  IC  technology  will  (or  does  exist) 
which  will  result  in  gate  densities  on  the  order  of  2000  to 
5000  per  150  mil  square  chip  with  a quiescent  power  dissipation 
of  1 milliwatt  per  chip  (200  nW  per  gate).  It  is  also  assumed 
that  the  on-chip  gate  delays  of  this  technology  will  be  on  the 
order  of  3 to  5 nanoseconds.  The  technology  projections  de- 
scribed in  Volume  V,  Section  3 of  this  report  indicate  that  these 
assumptions  are  not  unrealistic  (refer  specifically  to  the 
2 

I L technology  description). 

The  CCC  is  a distributed  system  architecture  composed  of 
semi-autonomous  units.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  large  scale 
integrated  circuit  technology  to  make  the  units  "smart".  Many 
of  the  capabilities  normally  associated  with  a CPU  have  been  re- 
distributed and  allocated  to  other  units.  The  heart  of  the 
architecture  is  an  interconnection  matrix  which  allows  all  com- 
patible units  to  communicate  with  one  another.  The  architecture 
has  the  following  characteristics: 

(1)  Modularity  at  the  unit  level 
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(2)  Replication  as  needed  at  the  unit  level 

(3)  Automatic  graceful  degradation  and  recovery 

(4)  Self-failure  detection 

(5)  Built-in  diagnostic  facilities  and  commands 

(6)  Built-in  monitoring  capabilities. 

(7)  Expandability  from  a minimum  set  of  units  (typically 
12  or  13)  to  a maximum  of  254  units. 

A unit  is  the  basic  interchangeable,  replicable  element  of 
the  architecture.  Examples  of  units  are: 

Processing  Unit  (CPU) 

The  processing  unit  is  a general  purpose  digital  computer. 
It  has  a 32-bit  word  length,  character,  half-word,  and  word  ad- 
dressing. The  repertoire  has  been  optimized  for  the  communi- 
cation task.  It  is  a generalized  register  machine,  having  16 
registers  of  32-bits  each.  Each  register  can  be  split  in  half 
and  used  independently.  The  machine  is  paged,  with  page  size 
of  65,536  characters. 

Interrupt  Control  Unit  (ICU) 

All  interrupts  generated  in  the  system  are  transmitted  to 
the  Interrupt  Control  Unit(s)  through  the  matrix.  In  addition 
to  the  normal  interrupts  (e.g. , transfer  termination,  special 
characters,  etc.),  the  ICU  gathers,  interprets,  and  acts  upon 
all  alarm  conditions. 

General  Purpose  Channel  Unit  (CU) 

All  devices  are  connected  to  the  complex  by  means  of  a gen- 
eral purpose  Channel  Unit.  All  channels  provide  the  following 
capabilities : 

(1)  Programmable  speed 

(2)  Master  or  slave  mode 

(3)  Direct  memory  transfers 

(4)  Chained  I/O  operation 

(5)  Full-duplex  operation. 

A channel  may  be  used  to  terminate  more  than  one  physical 
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device  if  a device  controller  of  the  proper  type  has  been  de- 
signed. The  device  side  of  the  interface  is  a character  inter- 
face. The  matrix  side  of  the  interface  is  logically  a word 
interface.  Tne  device  side  interface  is  universal  . All  con- 
trollers must  be  built  to  serve  that  interface. 

Memory  Unit  (MU) 

The  Memory  Unit  is  a module  of  65,536  characters.  From  the 
programmer's  point  of  view,  word,  half-word,  character,  and  bit 
addressing  are  provided. 

Memory- to-Memory  Transfer  Units  (MMTU) 

The  Memory-to-Memory  Transfer  Unit  is  used  to  make  memory- 
to-memory  transfers  and  other  transfers  between  passive  units. 
Its  operation  is  transparent  to  the  programmer.  Each  MMTU  takes 
up  two  unit  numbers . 

System  Monitor  Unit  (SMU) 

The  System  Monitor  Unit  is  a watchdog  unit  over  the  CPU's. 
It  expects  signals  from  the  CPU's  on  a periodic  basis.  Should 
an  expected  signal  fail  to  arrive  on  time,  the  monitor  unit  will 
initiate  corrective  action,  ranging  from  reinitializing  the 
faulty  CPU  to  throwing  it  out  of  the  complex  and  reassigning  a 
standby  CPU  to  the  task. 

System  Clock  Unit  (SCU) 

The  System  Clock  Unit  provides  a master  timing  source  and 
time  of  day  clock  for  the  entire  complex.  It  is  addressable  and 
programmable. 

Bootstrap  Unit  (BU) 

A unit  which  can,  under  operator  control,  perform  the 
loading  of  various  control  memories  and  unit  ID's  as  necessary 
to  get  the  system  into  operation. 

Performance  Monitor  Unit  (PMU) 

The  Performance  Monitor  Unit  is  a unit  which  is  equipped 
with  high  impedance  probes  used  to  monitor  activities  within  the 
complex.  It  is  used  to  gather  statistics  on  the  complex's  per- 
formance and  internal  matrix  traffic.  Its  primary  use  is  for 
system  tuning  although  it  can  be  helpful  in  software  diagnosis. 

Matrix  Unit  (XU) 


The  matrix  is  a distributed  system  containing  a number  of 
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submatrices.  Under  normal  operation,  there  is  no  need  to  expli- 
citly access  a submatrix  or  its  controls.  However,  in  the  event 
of  a submatrix  failure,  submatrix  restoral , system  bootstrap, 
or  other  conditions  described  elsewhere,  it  is  necessary  to 
force  the  state  of  the  matrix  and/or  to  query  its  status.  For 
this  reason,  each  submatrix  control  is  also  accessible  as  a unit 
through  data  paths  that  traverse  the  matrix  itself. 

The  matrix  is  a distributed,  modular  structure  with  inherent 
graceful  degradation  capabilities.  It  is  the  means  by  which 
data  and  control  paths  are  established  between  all  units  of  the 
complex.  The  operation  of  the  matrix  is  for  the  most  part  trans- 
parent to  the  programmer.  The  matrix  is  the  functional  counter- 
part of  the  various  busses  found  in  previous  system  architectures. 
The  matrix  control  is  performed  by  a distributed  control  system 
and  shares  the  graceful  degradation  capabilities  of  the  matrix 
proper.  Failure  of  part  of  the  matrix  may  cause  the  system  to 
slow  down,  but  will  not  cause  it  to  fail.  Requests  for  connec- 
tions are  not  directly  under  program  control  but  are  derived  from 
the  nature  of  the  transfer  or  instruction  being  executed.  The 
matrix  is  self-diagnosing  and  creates  interrupts  in  the  event 
of  improper  connection  attempts. 

All  units  have  the  following  characteristics: 

(1)  Common  interface  with  the  matrix  and  with  each  other 

(2)  Unit  generic  micro-instructions 

(3)  Dynamically  modifiable  logical  identity  which  can 
differ  from  its  physical  identity. 

(4)  Interchangeability  with  any  other  unit  of  the  same 
type. 

(5)  Self-failure  and  malfunction  detection 

(6)  Interconnection  to  other  units  via  the  matrix 

(7)  Logically  isolatable  from  other  units 

(8)  Power  isolation  from  other  units. 

Communication  between  units  and  control  over  units  is  ob- 
tained through  the  use  of  a unit  level  micro-instruction  reper- 
toire. There  is  a substantial  amount  of  overlap  between  the 
unit  repertoire  and  the  I/O  repertoire  of  the  system;  in  many 
cases,  the  commands  are  indistinguishable.  Unit  level  commands 
fall  into  two  categories:  generic  unit  commands  and  unit  spec- 

ific commands.  Generic  unit  commands  arc  identical  for  all 
units  and  can  be  applied  to  all  units.  The  behavior  of  the 
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unit  under  a generic  command  will  be  the  same  (except  for  some 
details)  for  all  units.  A given  OPCODE  in  the  generic  reper- 
toire can  be  expected  to  have  the  same  action  in  all  units.  A 
unit  specific  command  has  an  interpretation  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  unit . The  same  OPCODE  presented  to  some  other  unit  could 
result  in  totally  different  actions. 

In  summary,  a Central  Computing  Complex  architecture  has 
been  derived  which  satisfies  all  five  of  the  major  conclusions 
reached  as  a result  of  the  Functional  Baseline  Study  and  which 
is  capable  of  performing  all  fifteen  of  the  communications  func- 
tions regardless  of  their  individual  complexity. 
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DEVELOPMENT  RECOMMENDATIONS 


4. 1 General 

This  section  contains  a tentative  plan  for  the  development 
of  the  CCC  hardware.  The  earlier  phases  of  the  development  plan 
are  given  in  greater  detail  than  the  later  phases.  Also  in- 
cluded are  recommendations  for  the  tasks  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  next  phase  of  the  CPS  program.  A development  cycle  lasting 
a minimum  of  three  years  (at  high  cost)  and  a likely  time  of  four 
years  is  envisioned.  The  reasons  for  the  duration  of  the  de- 
velopment and  the  expected  man  power  is  intimately  tied  to  the 
peculiarities  of  large  scale  integration  which  is  recommended  for 
the  next  CPS  development  phase.  LSI  has  a profound  effect  on 
the  economics  of  computers.  It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  qualitative  changes  in  the  development  procedure  and  costs 
would  not  occur. 

The  advent  of  LSI  technology  provides  a significant  quali- 
tative change  in  the  economics  of  computer  hardware:  cost  is 

effectively  divorced  from  logical  complexity,  allowing  the 
economic  implementation  of  units  and  devices  which  would  have 
been  impractical  with  MSI  or  discrete  components.  LSI,  however, 
has  an  equally  significant  impact  on  the  design  process  and  the 
implementation  time  and  cost.  The  impact  of  LSI  is  to:  (1) 
shift  engineering  labor  from  the  end  of  the  development  cycle  to 
the  beginning  of  the  development,  and  (2)  to  increase  the  cap- 
ital investment  required  to  implement  a new  line  of  hardware. 

While  this  may  be  dismaying,  it  should  not  be  unexpected. 

It  is  representative  of  a process  which  has  been  going  on  since 
the  beginnings  of  the  industrial  revolution  and  which  can  be 
traced  further  back  into  antiquity.  There  is  a functional  prin- 
ciple in  operation:  low  unit  cost  is  obtained  only  by  capital 

investment-the  lower  the  target  unit  cost,  the  higher  that  in- 
vestment. LSI,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  first  and  foremost 
a means  of  reducing  unit  cost  - that  is,  it  is  a production 
technique.  Its  value  is  not  so  much  in  reduced  wiring  or  reduced 
components,  but  in  reduced  labor  content.  The  soldering  iron 
operation  is  replaced  with  a printing  operation. 

The  net  result  of  LSI,  or  any  form  of  production  automation, 
whatever  the  product,  is  a total  reduction  in  the  labor  content 
of  the  unit;  bought  at  the  price  of  increased  capital  investment. 
That  investment  is  not  an  abstract  thing,  ultimately  it  is  domi- 
nated by  labor  also,  engineering  labor  rather  than  technician 
and  production  labor;  but  labor  nevertheless.  The  result  of  LSI 
implementation  would  appear  to  be  a sudden  increase  in  engi- 
neering man  hours  required  to  design  and  produce  a computer. 
However,  it  is  a shifting  process  which  has  been  going  on  for 
some  time.  It  was  evident  in  early  vacuum  tube  machines,  was 
more  obvious  when  we  shifted  to  transistors;  more  so  with  MSI, 
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and  obvious  with  LSI.  If  we  conceive  of  the  entire  process  of 
getting  a computer  on  the  air  as  starting  with  initial  engi- 
neering, prototype  construction,  production  engineering,  produc- 
tion testing,  fabrication,  and  final  assembly  testing,  what  we 
find  is  a gradual  displacement  of  labor  content  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  process.  As  each  step  has  been  improved  in  the 
form  of  reduced  labor,  it  has  been  at  the  expense  of  increased 
labor  in  the  previous  phase.  LSI  completes  the  shift  since  it 
redistributes  the  labor  content  between  initial  engineering  and 
production  engineering. 

Figures  4-1  thru  4-5  constitutes  a simplified  PERT  chart  of 
the  development  process  starting  with  the  conceptual  realization 
of  the  need  for  a product,  and  ending  with  the  acceptance  of  the 
first  site  using  the  product.  While  events  are  represented  as 
discrete  activities,  no  development  is  ever  this  simple:  there 

are  numerous  feedbacx  paths,  simultaneous  activities,  additional 
interactions,  etc.,  which  are  not  shown  in  the  interest  of  clarity. 
Also  not  shown  is  the  fact  that  LSI  development  involves  consid- 
erable interactions  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  logic  de- 
signers. Contingencies  for  rework  of  special  order  chips  are  not 
shown,  having  been  incorporated  into  the  elapsed  times. 


This  development  cycle  is  considered  to  take  place  in  six 
more  or  less  separate  phases.  The  first  phase  (Product  Planning) 
is  described  in  this  section. 

Phase  1 - Product  Planning 

Phase  2 - Development  of  Internal  Design  Specifications 
Phase  3 - Design 
Phase  4 - Unit  Testing 


Phase  5 - Integration  Testing 


Phase  6 - Application 
1 . 1 Notation 

The  following  notation  is  used: 

(1)  Numbers  in  the  circles  on  the  upper  right  of  a box 
is  an  identifier  of  the  activity  and  will  be  used  to 
coordinate  the  PERT  chart  with  the  narrative  descrip- 
tion of  the  next  section. 

(2)  Heavy  lines  indicate  a critical  path. 

(3)  Numbers  on  the  lines  indicate  the  number  of  months 
of  elapsed  time  to  the  conclusion  of  the  next 
activity.  A pessimistic  but  reasonable  number  has 
been  used  in  all  cases.  That  is,  this  is  not  a 
"worst  case"  PERT  chart,  nor  the  "expected"  but  some- 
thing in  between. 
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(4)  Numbers  in  parenthesis  on  the  lines  indicate  accumu- 
lated time  to  the  earliest  completion  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  associated  activity. 

4.1.2  What  Has  Not  Been  Included 

We  have  not  included  the  development  of  any  devices,  either 
in  the  PERT  chart  or  in  the  subsequent  costings.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  specific  order  in  which  devices  will  be  designed 
and  implemented  will  depend  heavily  on  the  first  few  applications. 
Generally,  devices  will  be  relatively  straightforward  and  will 
not  be  on  any  critical  path.  Device  designs  should  not  be  initi- 
ated prior  to  month  24  of  the  development.  Device  design  costs 
are  expected  to  be  minimal.  The  following  devices  (in  prototype 
form)  should  be  developed  regardless  of  the  application,  concur- 
rently with  the  development  of  the  CCC: 

(1)  VDU  and  Interfaces 
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(2)  Moving  Head  Disc 

(3)  Tape  Unit  

(4)  TTY/KBD/PTR  and  Interfaces 

These  will  be  needed  for  system  shakedown  testing.  How- 
ever, the  devices  which  are  developed  for  that  purpose  need  not 
be  the  same  as  those  developed  for  the  CCC  applications.  What 
is  needed  here  are  devices  which  will  allow  the  testing  of  the 
system  to  go  on  effectively.  We  have  included  the  costs  to  de- 
sign such  jury  rigged  devices,  probably  using  MSI  rather  than  LSI. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  above  devices  will  not  necessarily 
correspond  to  the  final  versions  of  these  devices  as  used  in  a 
CCC  application. 

4.1.3  Conclusions 

The  overall  schedule  takes  48  months.  A crash  effort 
could  conceivably  reduce  this  to  36  months,  at  a significant  in- 
crease in  cost  and  risk.  However,  equipment  in  the  field,  ready 
for  first  application  could  come  as  early  as  month  60  assuming 
that  the  application  software  and  associated  design  effort  had 
started  early  enough.  The  48  month  development  cycle  assumes  no 
hiatus  between  various  phases. 


4.2  Phase  1 - Product  Plannim 


This  phase  is  shown  in  Figure  4-1.  It  essentially  covers 
the  CCC  development  to  date  and  can  be  considered  complete  in  all 
significant  respects.  It  has  been  included  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleteness and^does  not  influence  the  timing  of  subsequent  phases. 
Generally,  it  corresponds  to  the  typical  market  studies  and 
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preliminary  design  considerations  that  are  done  in  all  computer 
developments.  The  key  product  of  this  phase  is  a detailed  speci- 
fication for  the  architecture  of  the  system.  The  present  docu- 
ment constitutes  such  a specification. 

4 . 3 Phase  2 - Development  of  Internal  Design  Specifications 
4.3.]  General 


The  PERT  chart  for  this  phase  is  shown  in  Figure  4-2.  It 
consists  of  boxes  14-29.  Box  30  and  31  could  be  part  of  a sub- 
sequent phase  or  part  of  this  phase.  The  entire  phase  lasts 
approximately  12-15  months.  The  input  to  this  phase  is  the  pre- 
sent set  of  documentation.  The  output  is  a set  of  very  detailed 
internal  specifications.  These  are  complete,  unambiguous,  and 
non-contradictory.  All  major  design  decisions  have  been  made. 
Detailed  specs  identifying  the  entire  conclusion  of  the  project 
have  been  drawn  up.  It  is  a logical  point  to  conclude  this  phase 
of  the  activity.  The  next  phases  entail  a substantial  increase 
in  labor  and  capital  investment.  A design  and  feasibility  review 
should  be  held  at  the  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  program. 
However,  since  this  entire  phase  is  on  the  critical  path,  that 
design  review  must  be  set  up  in  such  a way  that  the  project  can 
go  on  uninterrupted. 

4.4  Phase  3 - Logic  Design 

4.4.1  General 


Phase  3 (refer  to  Figure  4-3)  begins  with  a set  of  speci- 
fications and  concludes  with  the  encoding  of  all  logic  elements 
into  the  logic  simulator  or  representation  language.  While  this 
is  called  the  "design  phase"  it  overlaps  into  the  specification 
phase  that  preceded  it  and  into  the  testing  phase  that  succeeds 
it.  As  before,  we  have  indicated  the  design  of  the  primary  soft- 
ware tools  and  the  emulator  on  these  charts  because  of  the  po- 
tential interaction  between  these  and  the  CCC  hardware  develop- 
ment. We  have  not  shown  all  the  interactions.  However,  it  should 
be  realized  that  any  changes  in  the  logic  design  which  impacts 
the  repertoire  or  the  operation  of  instructions  or  instruction 
modes,  will  impact  the  emulator  and  the  assembler  as  well  as  the 
other  primary  software  tools.  Though  such  changes  should  be  kept 
to  an  absolute  minimum,  their  possibility  cannot  be  discounted. 

The  logic  is  assumed  to  be  subdivided  into  three  parcels 
that  consist  of  the  following: 

Parcel  1 - Matrix  chips  and  common  chips 


Parcel  2 
Parcel  3 


All  unit  specific  chips  except  the 
The  CPU  micro-processor,  and  other 


CPU 

CPU  chips. 
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There  is  in  reality  a "Parcel  0"  consisting  of  off-the- 
shelf  chips.  We  have  further  assumed  for  the  sake  of  planning 
only  that  the  CPU  will  be  implemented  as  a micro-processor.  We 
should  not  be  obstinate  in  this.  That  decision,  finally,  will 
be  done  only  when  the  CCC  chip  partition,  Item  32,  is  done.  If 
the  CPU  were  to  be  implemented  as  logic  there  would  be  some 
changes  in  the  PERT  chart  whose  net  effect  might  be  to  increase 
the  elapsed  time  for  the  hardware  completion. 

4.5  Phase  4 - Unit  Testing 


4.5.1  General 

This  phase  is  shown  in  Figure  4-4.  Unit  testing  actually 
started  earlier  than  this  and  will  continue  later.  However,  this 
phase  is  dominated  by  unit  and  subunit  level  testing.  The  fol- 
lowing activities  occur  in  this  phase: 

(1)  Hardware  design  and  testing 

(2)  Simulator  testing  of  the  various  chips 

(3)  Hardware  testing  of  the  chips 

(4)  Design  and  encoding  of  the  CPU  micro-code 

(5)  Completion  of  final  test  software 

(6)  Simulator  testing  of  the  micro-code 

(7)  Verification  testing  of  the  system  test  software. 

4.6  Phase  5 - Final  Integration  Testing 

4.6.1  General 

The  previous  phase  started  with  a software  and  simulator 
dominance  and  ended  with  the  beginning  of  hardware  testing.  This 
phase  (refer  to  Figure  4-5)  concludes  with  the  final  verification 
of  working  hardware. 
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This  volume,  Volume  II,  contain*  a description  of  the 
Application s Baseline  Study  performed  through  a literature 
search. 

From  the  Applications  Baseline  a Communications  System 
Functional  Baseline  was  derived  which  is  described  in  para- 
graph 2 of  the  volume. 

The  last  paragraph,  paragraph  3,  describes  the  evolu- 
tionary and  creative  processes  that  went  into  the  deriva- 
tion o i$  the  Central  Computing  Complex  architecture. 

These  three  paragraphs  provide  the  reasons,  rationale 
and  justification  for  the  CCC  architecture. 

These  paragraphs  were  written  by  Mr.  K.  Hagstrom  of 
North  Electric  Company  and  Vr.  Boris  Beizer  of  Vata  Systems 
Analysts , Inc. 
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1.0  COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS  APPLICATION  BASELINE 


1 . 1  Purpose 


The  communication  systems  application  studies  were  under- 
taken to  establish  an  application  baseline  from  which  a func- 
tional baseline  could  be  derived.  Of  the  hundreds  of  processor 
controlled  systems  now  in  operation  or  in  planning,  only  a small 
fraction  could  be  studied  in  detail.  The  selection  of  systems 
to  be  studied,  both  data  and  circuit  switching,  was  based  on  one 
or  more  of  the  following: 

(1)  The  system  was  representative  of  a class  of  similar 
systems. 

(2)  It  fit  directly  in  with  present  and  projected  military 
communication  requirements. 

(3)  It  was,  or  is  expected  to  be,  successful  and  cost 
effective. 

(4)  It  was,  or  will  exist,  in  multiple  copies. 

(5)  It  contains  some  unique  features  which  may  have  bearing 
on  future  system  designs. 

(6)  It  represents  the  current  state-of-the-art  within  a 
specific  switching  mission  category. 

1.1.1  Some  Definitions 

One  of  the  first  problems  to  appear  during  the  course  of 
this  study  was  one  of  semantics.  Several  distinct  technical 
disciplines  were  involved,  each  with  its  own  jargon,  and  it  was 
always  necessary  to  know  to  which  discipline  an  individual  be- 
longed to  understand  exactly  what  he  meant.  For  example,  if  a 
computer  expert  uses  the  word  "register"  he  is  usually  referring 
to  a logic  device  capable  of  storing  digital  information,  but 
when  a circuit  switch  designer  uses  the  word,  he  is  usually  re- 
ferring to  a hardware  device  used  to  send  or  receive  address 
signaling  tones,  pulses,  or  codes. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  following  abbreviated  list 
of  definitions  is  presented  at  this  time.  A more  complete  set 
of  definitions  of  the  terms  and  acronyms  used  in  this  report  may 
be  found  in  Volume  VII,  Glossary  of  Terms  and  Acronyms. 
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As  used  in  this  report,  CPS  refers  to  all  operations 
and  logic  processes  necessary  to  perform  the  communi- 
cation function.  It  includes  all  decision  making 
devices,  i.e.,  all  logic  gates  no  matter  where  they 
reside  and  all  programs,  whether  wired-logic,  firm- 
ware or  software. 

(2)  Communications  Processor  Unit  (CPU) 

As  used  in  this  report,  CPU  refers  to  that  set  of 
processor  hardware  under  the  control  of  a distinct 
Control  Unit  (CTU).  It  may  include  several  Arithme- 
tic Logic  Units  (ALU). 

(3)  Central  Computing  Complex  (CCC) 

As  used  in  this  report,  CCC  refers  to  a set  of  CPU's 
complete  with  Input/Output  (I/O)  channels,  processor 
monitor  units,  channel  units,  control  panels,  some 
form  of  data  and  program  memory  and  a means  to 
interconnect  them. 

(4)  Circuit  Switch  (C/S) 

A complete  system  which  possesses  the  capability  to 
establish  real-time  communication  paths  between 
termination  ports.  During  the  "conversation  phase" 
or  information  transfer  phase  of  the  call,  it  is 
completely  transparent  to  the  information  being 
transmitted. 

(5)  Message  Switch  (M/S) 

A complete  system  which  possesses  the  capability  to 
receive,  store,  and  transmit  digital  information. 
During  the  information  transfer  phase,  it  appears 
as  a variable  delay  line  with  or  without  multiple 
taps. 

t 

(6)  Blocking 

This  word  takes  on  distinctly  different  meanings 
when  applied  to  message  processing  and  matrix  de- 
sign . When  used  in  the  context  of  message  processing 
it  means;  "to  organize  a (binary)  message  into 
modular  sections  or  blocks  consisting  of  a predefined 
number  of  bits  or  characters". 
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When  used  in  the  context  of  matrix  design  it  means; 

"a  condition  which  exists  in  a matrix  whereby  a path 
between  two  matrix  ports  cannot  be  established  due 
to  existing  conflicting  paths,  that  is,  a path  cannot 
be  established  due  to  matrix  congestion". 

1 . 2 Circuit  Switch  Baseline  Summary 

The  Circuit  Switch  baseline  study  was  conducted  to  identify 
all  switching  system  features  required  by  systems  now  deployed 
and  operational  as  well  as  systems  being  developed  or  planned. 

It  was  divided  into  three  categories  for  research  and  evaluation 
purposes  which  are : 

(1)  Commercial 

(2)  Government  (Non-Military) 

(3)  Military 

The  intent  of  the  baseline  study  was  to  combine  all  system 
operational  requirements  of  stored  program  controlled  switching 
systems  into  a source  document  which,  when  combined  with  the 
identical  type  of  study  being  performed  concurrently  on  Message 
Switching  systems,  would  provide  the  information  necessary  to 
arrive  at  the  CPS  functional  baseline  described  in  Section  2 of 
this  volume.  The  succeeding  paragraphs  highlight  the  system 
features  of  the  various  C/S  systems  investigated. 

1.2.1  Commercial  Systems  Analyzed 

1 . 2 . 1 . 1 ETS-4  (Electronic  Toll  Tandem  Switching  System,  4-Wire) 

ETS-4  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  stored  program 
controlled  switching  system  presently  in  production  in  the  U.S. 
or  abroad.  It  is  designed  specifically  for  switching  centers 
that  control  the  nation's  Direct  Distance  Dialing  network,  ETS-4 
has  a capability  of  handling  up  to  72,000  four-wire  trunk  termi- 
nations. This  capacity,  extensive  translation,  call  routing, 
traffic  and  dial  administration  facilities  and  sophisticated 
office  and  network  maintenance  capabilities  along  with  Network 
Control  and  Testing  capabilities,  makes  the  ETS-4  applicable  in 
Class  4,  3 and  2 types  of  service.  Refer  to  Figure  1.2-1. 

Stored  Program  Logic  and  data  is  used  to  direct  all  operations 
of  the  switching  system.  Centralized  memory  banks  contain  all 
information  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  system  switching, 
maintenance  and  administration  functions.  Programs  can  be 
altered  to  accommodate  changes  in  methods  of  operation.  The 
system  is  modular  and  can  be  sized  for  either  small  or  large 
offices  to  provide  easy  expansion  to  meet  future  traffic  require- 
ments . 
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The  switching  equipment  contains  code  switches  arranged 
for  four-wire  switching.  The  switching  matrix  consists  of  trunk 
inlets  and  outlets,  code  switch  matrix,  and  signaling  devices. 

The  four-stage,  four-wire  code  switch  matrix  is  configured  in 
terminal  groups  of  800  trunk  inlets  (or  outlets).  A transfer 
subsystem  acts  as  an  adapter  between  the  switching  network  and/or 
the  input/output  equipment  and  the  processing  system. 

The  common  control  subsystem  contains  four  basic  ele- 
ments: 

(1)  Processor  groups  with  1 to  7 dual  processor  units. 

(2)  Data  stores  in  which  all  data  (permanent,  as  well 
as  variable)  is  stored. 

(3)  Transfer  control  units  acting  as  intermediaries 
for  all  communication  between  the  data  processing 
system  and  the  switching  equipment. 

(4)  Multiplexer  groups  which  provide  the  processors 
with  access  to  the  transfer  control  and  the  data 
stores . 

The  common  control  subsystem  is  a modular,  real-time, 
multiprocessing  configuration.  Each  processor  of  the  group  has 
associated  with  it,  its  own  data  store,  transfer  control,  and 
multiplexer . 

The  common  control  system  functions  are  implemented 
with  duplicated  real-time  software  programs.  The  software  for  the 
system  consists  of  approximately  300,000  instructions  and  typi- 
cally has  1 million  words  of  data  associated  with  an  application. 
All  control  programs  operate  under  a real-time  Executive  program. 
The  program  hierarchy  and  data  structures  maximize  processing 
capacity  and  real-time  response.  Extensive  provisions  are  made 
for  automatic  system  re-configuration  under  software  control. 

The  software  system  for  network  management  provides  the 
means  for  controlling  traffic  which  substantially  exceeds  the 
capacity  of  the  Direct  Distance  Dialing  network,  or  a unit  of  it, 
thereby  reducing  or  avoiding  serious  degradation  of  service. 

Self-checking  and  self-routing  is  provided  by  the  soft- 
ware system  for  all  hardware  subsystems.  The  software  also  per- 
forms diagnostic  procedures  during  low  traffic  periods  when  it 
is  not  engaged  in  call  handling.  Upon  determining  trouble,  the 
system  diagnostics  feature  provides  a direct  readout  advising 
of  the  fault. 

The  maintenance  center  is  a control  console  which  allows 
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maintenance  personnel  to  communicate  with  the  common  control 
subsystems  under  command-and-control  software.  The  maintenance 
center  features  provide  routine  testing,  fault  location,  problem 
identification,  and  status  control  of  the  various  units. 

1.2. 1.2  NX- IE 

The  NX-1E  is  an  electronic  common  controlled  stored 
program  switching  system  designed  for  Class  4 and  5 Central  Of- 
fice applications,  manufactured  by  North  Electric  Company.  Uti- 
lizing a crossbar  switching  matrix,  the  system  is  capable  of 
providing  32,000  subscriber  lines  and  64,000  directory  numbers*. 
The  processing  complex  is  comprised  of  pairs  of  identical  APZ-142 
processors.  Within  a pair  of  processors,  one  is  always  "on-line" 
aftd  one  is  held  on  "standby"  ready  to  automatically  assume  the 
work  load  should  the  "on-line"  processor  fail.  A specific  system 
may  be  equipped  with  up  to  eight  (8)  processor  pairs  depending 
upon  the  system  size  of  the  office  being  equipped.  Subscriber 
features  include  Call  Forwarding,  Recorded  Message,  Call  Trans- 
fer, etc. , which  are  provided  with  most  stored  program  systems 
presently  available. 

Optional  system  features  available  include  Local  Auto- 
matic Message  Accounting  (LAMA)  and  Centralized  Automatic  Message 
Accounting  (CAMA). 

* Provision  for  party-line  services. 

1.2. 1.3  EWS-1 

The  EWS-1  (Electronic  Switching  System)  is  a stored  pro- 
gram controlled  telephone  exchange  manufactured  by  Siemens 
Corporation,  capable  of  functioning  as  a Circuit  Switching  system 
handling  from  100  to  20,000  subscriber  lines.  Utilizing  a glass 
Reed  Space  Division  Matrix,  the  EWS-1  provides  a wide  variety  of 
subscriber  features  (announcement  service,  abbreviated  dialing, 
automatic  wake-up  service,  etc.),  under  software  control.  Its 
(EWS-1)  inclusion  in  the  baseline  study  was  not  due  to  any  unique 
Circuit  Switch  functions  provided,  since  the  subscriber  features 
are  nearly  identical  to  other  similar  stored  program  systems, 
but  because  the  proposed  EWS-1  network  environment  does  employ  a 
distinctive  control  feature.  (Refer  to  Figure  1.2-2).  The  use 
of  a central  computer  facility  (Service  Center)  connected  via  a 
common  channel  signaling  link  to  all  "Master"  exchanges  located 
throughout  the  network,  provides  the  capability  of  relieving 
the  "Master"  processors  from  the  requirement  of  storing  data  and 
programs  which  are  not  frequently  used.  Thru-c,onnect  of  the 
common  channel  signaling  link  permits  the  Service  Center  access 
to  the  "Slave"  EWS-1  switching  system  thru  the  "Master" 
switching  matrix. 

This  feature,  i.e.,  remote  machine-to-machine  communi- 
cation via  switchable  links  included  in  a Circuit  Switching 
system,  bears  directly  on  the  problems  addressed  by  this  study. 
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1.2.2  Government  Non-Military  Systems  Analyzed 

1.2.2. 1 Integrated  Communications  Control  System  (ICCS) 

The  proposed  ICCS  is  a stored  program  software  driven 
switching  system  which  will  provide  the  communications  facili- 
ties and  capabilities  required  for  the  Canadian  Air  Traffic 
Control  Network.  The  stored  program  control  provides  the  primary 
vehicle  for  the  control  and  reconfiguration  of  the  ICCS  communi- 
cations and  services.  Reconfiguration  and  varying  site  require- 
ments from  a hardware  standpoint  necessitated  a system  design 
which  was  completely  modular  to  allow  the  system  at  each  site 
to  be  tailored  to  specific  requirements. 

Three  separate  non-blocking  matrices  are  required  to 
provide  Radio,  Hotline,  and  Telecom  switching.  This  system  was 
included  in  the  study  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  ICCS  must  interface  with  a wide  variety  of 
other  systems  including  commercial,  military,  and 
private  switched  systems  (Airport  PABX's)  which 
employ  a wide  variety  of  signaling  schemes. 

(2)  The  extreme  reliability  and  automatic  reconfigura- 
tion requirements  placed  on  the  system  due  to  the 
system  mission  (Air  Traffic  Control). 

(3)  Requires  the  extensive  use  of  Direct  Access  Con- 
trol (DAC). 

(4)  Requires  extensive  position  equipment  control  of 
readout  information,  equipment  status,  etc. , all 
of  which  impact  control  complexity. 

The  contract  to  design  and  build  the  nine  ICCS's  has 
recently  been  awarded  to  Collins  Radio.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
system  will  incorporate  a Frequency  Division  Multiplexed 
switching  system  with  data  links  multiplexed  on  the  carrier  for 
system  control. 

1 . 2 . 2 . 2 Electronic  Voice  Switching  (EVS) 

The  EVS  system  would  have  provided  voice  communication  , 

required  to  link  the  twenty-two  geographical  Air  Route  Traffic 
Control  Centers  (ARTCC)  located  throughout  the  United  States  as 
well  as  the  voice  communication  required  within  the  ARTCC.  The 
system  must  interface  with  a wide  variety  of  Military,  Commer- 
cial, and  private  communications  systems  including  the' ICCS 
previously  described.  Similar  in  function  to  the  ICCS,  the  re- 
configuration and  varying  site  requirements  necessitates  a system 
design  which  is  completely  modular  to  allow  the  systems  at  each 
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site  to  be  tailored  to  the  specific  site  requirements. 


The  system  was  included  in  the  study  for  the  following 


reasons : 


(1)  Requires  extensive  use  of  DAC,  up  to  thirty  DAC 
buttons  per  position,  which  required  data  links 
from  each  position  directly  to  the  central  pro- 
cessor system. 

(2)  Employed  remote  control  of  Remote  Control  Air 
Ground  (RCAG)  radio  sites  with  local  switching 
at  the  site,  under  EVS  control,  via  a control 
channel . 

(3)  Required  a broadband  data  link  switching  matrix 
in  addition  to  the  others. 

Originally  awarded  to  Philco-Ford,  the  contract  was 
cancelled  during  the  course  of  this  study.  A revised  specifica- 
tion is  anticipated  to  be  submitted  for  response  during  1976. 

1.2.3  Military  Systems  Analyzed 


1.2. 3.1  AUTOVON 


In  conducting  a study  program  intended  to  evolve  a single 
systems  approach  applicable  to  all  Military  communications  system 
environments,  the  first  logical  step  was  to  define  the  proposed 
network  environment  and  its  interrelationship  with  other  communi- 
cations networks.  The  Statement  of  Work  detailing  the  program 
requirements  stipulated  that  ’’only  the  Government-owned  portions" 
of  AUTOVON  and  AUTODIN  need  be  considered;  however,  in  order  to 
completely  analyze  total  communications  requirements,  the  inter- 
relationship between  the  overseas  networks  and  the  North  American 
Toll  Switching  Network  has  also  been  evaluated. 

A generalized  block  diagram  of  the  North  American  Toll 
Network,  depicted  in  Figure  1.2-3,  illustrates  the  various 
classes  of  offices  comprising  the  network  and  their  assigned 
primary  function  within  the  network.  The  primary  emphasis  of 
this  portion  of  the  study  program  has  been  directed  towards 
Class  5 offices  (offices  which  terminate  primarily  telephone 
subscribers  as  opposed  to  trunk  lines).  Figure  1.2-3  depicts 
the  Class  5 office  in  its  relationship  to  the  overall  network. 

The  overseas  AUTOVON  network  utilizes  a network  struc- 
ture somewhat  different  than  the  "Hierarchical"  structure  de- 
picted in  Figure  1.2-3.  Since  survivability  is  an  additional 
network  requirement  not  placed  on  commercial  networks  (where 
economics  dictate  the  network  structure),  the  AUTOVON  system 
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employs  a "polygrid"  network  structure  (Figure  1.2-4),  which  pro- 
vides the  survivability  capability  necessary  in  Military  communi- 
cations. Each  office  in  the  "polygMtff’  network  provides  services 
which  can  l>s  compared  to  a combination  Class  4 and  Class  5 office 
in  the  North  American  Toll  Network. 

Since  the  AUTOVON  network  is  in  a constant  state  of 
evolution,  the  features  and  services  available  at  each  switching 
center  location  vary  considerably.  The  CONUS  AUTOVON  switching 
centers  do  provide  a wide  range  of  subscriber  features  (confer- 
encing, compressed  dial,  etc.),  found  in  commercially  equivalent 
state-of-the-art  switching  centers. 

1.2. 3. 2 SAFEGUARD 


The  SAFEGUARD  Communications  System,  manufactured  by 
North  Electric  Company,  provides  both  the  intra-site  communica- 
tions and  the  AUTOVON  access  required  for  inter-site  communica- 
tions within  the  SAFEGUARD  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Defense  system. 

A single  redundant  stored  program  processor  system  (APZ-142  type) 
controls  two  independent  Time  Division  Multiplexing  matrices  of 
up  to  1,008  terminals  per  matrix  providing  both  BLACK  (non- 
secure)  and  RED  (secure)  voice  communications  within  the  SAFE- 
GUARD network.  The  subscriber  features  provided  include  all  of 
the  commonly  provided  stored  program  Circuit  Switch  features 
with  one  additional  feature  which  was  unique  to  the  system.  The 
feature  is:  calling  party  identification  on  the  Communications 

Consoles  employed  to  coordinate  all  site  activities.  The  system 
is  presently  operational  at  three  site  locations  with  system 
sizes  varying  from  400  subscriber  lines  to  800  subscriber  lines. 

1.2. 3.3  AN/TTC-39 

The  AN/TTC-39  Switching  System,  which  is  currently 
being  built  by  GTE/Sylvania , is  a modular,  mobile,  transportable 
tactical  automatic  switching  system  which  provides  automatic 
circuit  switching  service  for  both  analog  and  digital  traffic, 
with  Store-and-Forward  (S  & F)  switching  for  message  traffic  pro- 
vided by  add-on  modules.  It  is  capable  of  providing  concurrent 
circuit  and  message  switching,  or  either  of  the  two  independently, 
as  required  by  the  user.  Its  design  incorporates  the  use  of 
micro-electronics  and  state-of-the-art  design  concepts  to  mini- 
mize size,  weight,  and  power  consumption  while  providing  all  of 
the  services  and  features  required  of  a modern  automatic  tactical 
switching  system. 

The  equipments,  which  together  comprise  an  AN/TTC-39 
system,  are  designed  to  allow  their  installation  in  shelters', 
for  use  in  a mobile  and  transportable  field  environment,  in,vans, 
for  use  as  semipermanent  transportable  installations,  or  in* 
permanent  buildings  for  fixed  plant  installation  use.  In 


addition,  they  are  designed  to  be  modular  to  permit  each  system, 
whether  shelter,  van,  or  fixed  plant  mounted,  to  be  configured 
to  meet  the  user's  requirements  efficiently  and  effectively. 

The  AN/TTC-39  system  provides  the  facilities  to  allow  gradual, 
orderly,  controlled,  and  efficient  conversion  from  an  essentially 
analog  communication  network  to  a secure  digital  communication 
network,  maintaining  node  and  network  compatibility  with  both  old 
and  new  switching  systems  and  end  instruments. 

The  "standard"  features  and  operational  capabilities  of 
the  AN/TTC-39  include  all  of  the  features  and  capabilities  of 
the  most  recently  developed  automatic  tactical  switching  systems 
which  include,  among  others,  the  AN/TTC-25,  -30,  -37,  and  -38 
systems . 


The  AN/TTC-39  system  also  incorporates  several  features 
and  operational  capabilities  which  are  for  the  first  time  com- 
bined in  a single  tactical  switching  system.  The  most  signifi- 
cant among  these  features  and  capabilities  are: 

• Common  channel  out-of-band  trunk  signaling 

• Secure  and  non-secure  traffic  handling  in  the  same 
switching  matrices 

• Analog  and  digital  traffic  handling  in  the  same 
switching  system 

• Message  switching  and  circuit  switching  combined  in 
the  same  network  node 

• Circuit  switch  and  circuit  switch  technical  control 
combined  as  one  integrated  design 

• Wideband  analog  signal  switching 

• Compliance  with  EMC/TEMPEST  requirements 

• Interface  with  existing  inventory  COMSEC  equipment 

• AUT0V0N  and  foreign  system  interface 

• Capability  to  be  converted  from  a 100%  analog  node 
to  a 100%  digital  node  in  modular  steps 

1 . 2 . 3 . 4 BASECOM 


Any  comprehensive  study  of  Military  communications  re- 
quirements must  give  significant  emphasis  to  the  specific  demands 
of  communications  requirements  of  Military  bases  as  a separate 
entity  (divorced  from  network  requirements).  These  requirements 
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are  referred  to  under  the  general  heading  of  "BASECOM".  The 
term  BASECOM  includes  the  following  communi cat ions  functions 
applicable  to  this  study: 

(1)  Base  Telephone,  inside  plant  and  systems. 

(2)  Base  record  communications  and  information  transfer 
systems . 

(3)  Communications  support  for  data  processing  systems. 

(4)  Telecommunications  interface  with  off-base  communi- 
cations systems. 


The  Mission  Analysis  on  Air  Force  Base  Communications- 
1985,  dated  April  1973,  detailed  the  Circuit  Switching  functions 
required  on  Air  Force  installations,  and  was  used  as  a general 
guide  in  determining  circuit  switching  functions  and  features 
that  must  be  considered  in  arriving  at  a CPS  architecture. 


1.2. 3. 5 AN/TTC-25 


The  AN/TTC-25  (or  AN/TTC-37)  is  a stored  program  con- 
trolled tactical  electronic  switching  center  manufactured  by 
North  Electric  Company  for  use  in  tactical  military  environments. 
Employing  a four-wire  time  division  matrix  varying  in  size  from 
344  line/trunk  terminations  (AN/TTC-25)  to  620  line/trunk  termi- 
nations (AN/TTC-37),  the  matrix  is  controlled  by  a marker  logic 
which  is  firmware  implemented,  while  the  remaining  call  proces- 
sing logic  is  software  controlled.  The  central  processing  sub- 
system consists  of  dual  APZ-142  processors,  each  having  access 
to  20,000  words  of  memory. 

Traffic  handling  capability  of  approximately  22  CCS 
(.61E)  per  terminal  is  provided  due  to  the  anticipated  high  busy 
hour  peak  traffic  loading  (alert  conditions,  etc.).  Subscriber 
features  provided  include  conferencing,  line  grouping  (transfer 
or  busy),  five  levels  of  subscriber  priority  assignment,  oper- 
ator recall,  etc. 

1.2. 3. 6 NICS  I VSN 

NICS  I VSN  stands  for  NATO  Integrated  Communications 
System  (NICS)  _Initial  Voice  Switched  Network  (IVSN).  The  IVSN 
will  consist  of  an  initial  network  of  24  switching  systems  with 
at  least  one  switch  in  each  of  the  NATO  member  countries.  The 
procurement  cycle,  i.e.,  the  internation  invitation  for  bids, 
began  in  1975  with  contract  award  being  anticipated  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1976. 
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The  switching  systems  must  be  processor  controlled  and 
modularly  expandable  from  a minimum  size  of  250  terminations  to 
a maximum  of  approximately  750  terminations.  The  important  fea- 
tures of  the  IVSN  Access  Switches  and  network  are: 

(1)  Serves  both  directly  connected  subscribers  and 
subscribers  connected  through  various  PABX's  and 
PBX's. 

(2)  Tandem  switching. 

(3)  Common  Channel  Signaling  tailored  after  CCITT  #6 
signaling  schemes. 

(4)  Wideband  switching 

(5)  Fixed  plant  construction. 

(6)  Future  automatic  Network  Control  exercised  from  one 
or  more  points  within  the  network. 

(7)  Expansion  of  the  network  to  more  than  50  nodes. 

(8)  Future  incorporation  into  the  network  of  a Nodal 
network  with  the  current  IVSN  switches  acting  as 
Access  Switches. 

(9)  Incorporation  of  inventory  crypto  equipments  as 
an  option. 

(10)  Complete  Traffic  metering  reported  automatically 
or  on  request  to  either  the  local  maintenance 
position  and/or  the  Network  Control  Center  via  the 
Common  Channel . 

(11)  Remote  maintenances  and  diagnostic  reporting  via 
the  common  channel. 

The  main  stress  of  the  IVSN  is,  as  expected,  surviva- 
bility and  reliability.  This  network  is  the  first  military 
network  to  make  extensive  use  of  common  channel  signaling  and  to 
use  the  common  channel  for  network  control  and  remote  maintenance. 

1 . 3 Message  Switch  Baseline  Summary 

The  following  list  contains  those  systems  and  partial 
systems  considered. 

Military 

AMME/ATTC  - Automated  Multi-Media  Exchange/Automated  Telecommuni- 
cations Center 
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AUTODIN  - Automatic  Digital  Information  Network 


- Pentagon  Telecommunication  Center 


AN/TTC-39  TRI-TAC 
Military  (Canadian' 


SAMSON  - Strategic  Automatic  Message  Switching  Operational 
Network 

Government  (Non-Military) 


ARPA 


TARE 


- Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency 

- Telegraphic  Automatic  Relay  Equipment 


Commercial 

SITA  - Society  International  de  Telecommunications 

Aeronaut ique 

SWIFT  - Society  for  World  Wide  Intrabank  Financial  Telecommun 
ications 

TELEX/WUI  - TELEX/Western  Union  International 

Partial  Systems  (Types) 


Base  Distribution 


Pentagon  AMPS-P 
Fort  Richie  AMPS-R 
Navy  LDMS / NAVCOMPARS 

General  Store  and  Forward  Switching  Systems 


TADSS  - Tactical  Automatic  Digital  Switching  System 

FAA/WMSC  - Federal  Aviation  Administration  Weather  Message 
Switching  System 

FAA/AFTN  - FAA  Aeronautical  Fixed  Telecommunications  Network 
497L  System 

SATIN  IV  - Strategic  Total  Integrated  Network 
Western  Union  International  Leased  Channel  System 
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NABPARS 

British  Post  Office 
Packet  Switching  Systems 

C.T.N.E. 

British  Post  Office 
Special 

ICMS  - Integrated  Circuit/Message  Switch 

1.3.1  Systems  Analyzed 

1.3. 1.1  AMME/ATTC  - Army 

The  Automated  Multi-Media  Exchange  (AMME)  portion  of 
the  Automated  Telecommunications  Center  (ATTC)  represents  the 
applications  of  message  and  data  switching  oriented  towards 
military  communication  centers  to  meet  distribution  requirements, 
staff  communications  automation  and  high  speed  interface  with 
high  volume  subscribers  via  a variety  of  transmission  media.  The 
system's  design  concept  resulting  in  functional  specifications, 
issued  in  January  of  1972,  were  several  years  in  development  and 
composition.  The  AMME/ATTC  system  is  currently  under  develop-  v 
ment  by  Univac  under  contract  to  the  General  Services  Administra-' 
tion  (GSA).  The  system  switches  have  been  implemented  by  Univac 
using  Univac  418-III.  In  general,  the  AMME/ATTC  system  is  repre- 
sentative of  functional  requirements  related  to  base  distribution 
of  local  message  and  data  traffic  as  well  as  performing  the 
function  of  a gateway  to  long  haul  communication  networks  such 
as  AUTODIN.  The  functional  requirements  of  the  AMME/ATTC  system 
are  significant  guidelines  for  the  functional  roles  of  the  CPS 
processor  system. 

The  Automated  Multi-Media  Exchange  (AMME)  portion  of 
the  ATTC  system  is  a full  function  store  and  forward  message 
switching  system  which  provides,  in  addition,  some  circuit 
switching  facilities.  Together  these  are  intended  to  fulfill 
the  following  roles: 

♦ 

(1)  A local  (base)  message  and  data  switching  system 
to  satisfy  local,  on-base  communications  require- 
ments . 

(2)  To  provide  communication  interface  with  base  data 
processing  installations  to  allowx connection  of 
terminals  and  networks  of  terminals  to  such  DPI 
installations. 


. 
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(3)  To  serve  as  a gateway  for  traffic  routed  over  the 
DCS  long  haul  network  and  to  serve  as  a local 
distribution  center  for  traffic  received  from  the 
AUTODIN  system. 

Within  the  AMME  switch  system,  both  data  and  narrative 
traffic  is  fully  accounted  for  and  automatically  switched  while 
maintaining  full  compliance  with  COMSEC  and  requirements  as  well 
as  priority  and  precedence  distribution. 

Distribution  is  by  plain  addressing  for  local  messages, 
including  official  title,  message  content  and  message  destination. 
The  AMME  design  specification  called  for  the  provision  of  cir- 
cuit switching  connections  between  compatible  terminals  to 
deviate  processing  burden  for  traffic  between  such  terminals. 

In  this  mode  the  system  (switch)  is  to  be  transparent  to  circuit 
switch  traffic,  and  the  connection  for  circuit  switching  would 
be  done  in  two  stages.  The  terminal  requesting  a circuit  switch 
connection  would  initiate  the  request  addressing  itself  to  the 
data  switched  AMME  system.  The  latter  attempts  to  connect  to 
the  calling  party,  and  after  establishing  connection  will  effec- 
tively remove  itself  from  the  interface  until  the  receipt  of  an 
"off-hook"  signal  from  either  party  for  other  kinds  of  inter- 
vension/preemption. 

1.3. 1.2  ARPA 


The  ARPA  (Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency)  network 
(Figure  1.3-1)  is  a high  level  communications  network.  The  net- 
work was  initiated  in  early  1969,  some  months  after  the  SITA 
high  level  network  went  into  commercial  operation.  However,  it 
appears  that  the  ARPA  network  design  was  done  independently  of 
the  earlier  SITA  network. 

The  ARPANET  has  been  growing  in  size  and  function  since 
its  inception.  It  now  services  more  than  30  terminals  at  a number 
of  widely  separated  locations.  Additional,  experimental,  links 
have  been  established  to  Hawaii  and  England.  The  network  is  in 
a continuing  state  of  flux  with  regards  to  services  offered, 
routing  procedures,  protocols,  programs,  etc. , as  befits  its 
experimental  nature. 

Almost  all  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  net- 
work design,  have  been  towards  increasing  the  services  offered, 
with  the  expected  resulting  decrease  in  throughput.  Part  of  the 
ongoing  research  effort  has  been  improvements  in  the  routing 
scheme  which,  while  decreasing  network  congestion  and  increasing 
throughput  on  a network  level,  will  result  in  an  inevitable  de- 
crease in  individual  switch  throughput. 

Some  notes  on  terminology  are  in  order  when  discussing 
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the  ARPANET.  The  ARPANET  was  designed  in  what  is  essentially  an 
academic  environment,  with  somewhat  less  contact  with  the  communi- 
cations field  than  typically  occurs  in  new  network  designs.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  are  terms  used  in  the  ARPANET  description  which 
are  synonymous  to  earlier  terms  used  in  the  communication  com- 
munity . 


PACKET,  PACKET  SWITCHING: 
LEADER: 


Block,  block  switching 


Header 


IMP  (Interface  Message  Processor):  Switch,  node 


HOST: 


LINK: 


CHANNEL: 


QUENCHING: 


User  computer 

A logical  channel  between 
two  hosts  - does  not  corre- 
spond to  lines 

Physical  line 

Choking 


The  ARPANET  project  is  not  merely  a communication  pro- 
ject. Its  ultimate  aim  is  far  broader  qualitatively:  the  goal 

of  the  project  promises  a greater  impact  on  computers  and  their 
use  than  did  time-sharing  a decade  ago.  The  utlimate  aim  of  the 
project  is  to  provide  a network  of  computers  and  to  allow  re- 
source sharing  among  these  computers.  Ideally,  one  will  be  able 
to  sit  at  terminal  A and  specify  that : a program  at  computer  B 

and  a data  base  at  computer  C be  executed  in  computer  D,  possibly 
with  the  help  of  computer  E,  with  the  results  transmitted  to 
computer  F.  The  goal,  then,  is  the  achievement  of  a "super-time- 
sharing"  system  or  rather  network.  This  aspect  of  the  project 
has  deep  implications  in  data  processing,  regarding  the  structure 
of  programming  languages,  inter-computer  and  inter-program  proto- 
cols, user  privacy,  security,  accounting,  etc.  It  is  likely  that 
the  computational  aspects  of  the  ARPANET  project  are  more  than  a 
mere  quantitative  extension  of  the  computational  problems  of 
time-sharing. 

1.3. 1.3  AUTODIN 


AUTODIN  (AUTOmatic  Digital  Information  Network)  is  the 
U.S.  Government  military  message  switching  network.  It  consists 
of  the  AUTODIN  CONUS  network  which  services  the  United  States, 
and  the  overseas  AUTODIN  network  which  services  the  rest  of  the 
world.  CONUS  was  constructed  by  RCA  under  contract  to  Western 
Union,  which  in  turn  leases  the  facilities  to  the  Defense  Com- 
munications Agency,  which  is  responsible  for  the  network.  Over- 
seas AUTODIN  was  constructed  by  Philco-Ford  and  sold  outright. 
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CONUS  and  overseas  segments,  operationally,  they  are  part  of  the 
same  network  and  these  centers  behave  in  much  the  same  way. 

AUTODIN  was  originally  conceived  as  the  Air  Force 
COMLOGNET  (COMmunication  LOGistics  NETwork ) . Responsibility  was 
shifted  from  the  Air  Force  to  DCA  and  its  role  expanded  to  handle 
logistics  traffic  for  all  services,  as  well  as  paramilitary  and 
other  branches  of  the  executive.  It  serves  as  a trunking  network 
for  some  13  other,  smaller  Government  networks.  As  such,  AUTODIN 
inherited  a variety  of  terminals,  formats,  line  speeds,  and  pro- 
cedures, which  could  not  be  completely  revamped  without  an  ex- 
cessive loss  of  capital  investment. 

A fact  often  disregarded  in  the  evaluation  of  the  AUTO- 
DIN network  is  that  it  is  a military  network.  Reliability  is 
stressed  more  so  than  in  most  other  networks.  Trunks  and 
trunking  plans  are  based  first  on  network  survival  and  peak  load 
requirements  that  might  occur  during  an  international  emergency, 
and  only  secondarily  on  the  basis  of  average  traffic  requirements 
As  any  military  system  it  is  grossly  over-designed  for  operation 
during  average  conditions,  and  can  be  inadequate  in  emergencies. 


1.3. 1.4  Pentagon  Telecommunication  Center 


This  center  is  presently  in  the  planning  stage.  Detailed 
specifications  have  not  yet  been  developed.  However,  the  con- 
cept is  sufficiently  matured  to  have  warranted  an  investigation 
of  its  impact  vis-a-vis  the  CPS.  When  completed,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  the  extreme  end  of  the  base  distribution  system  concept. 


1 


The  PTC  is  intended  to  integrate  the  operation  of 
several  communication  systems  now  in  the  Pentagon.  These  in- 
clude: AMPS-P,  AMPS-R,  PTC  (Army),  CNO-TCC  (Navy),  CMC-TCC 

(Marine  Corp/Bupers ) , AF-TCC  (Air  Force).  Operationally,  each 
of  the  component  users  of  the  system  are  to  appear  to  have  their 
own  dedicated  system.  Minimal  operational  compromises  will  be 
made. 

USAF-TCC 

This  function  is  presently  serviced  by  dual  UNIVAC  DCT 
9000/2000  processors  for  narrative  traffic  and  UNIVAC  SPECTRA 
70/45  for  data  traffic.  Additional,  near  term  plans  include  the 
implementation  of  an  LDMX  and  the  replacement  of  the  UNIVAC  DCT 
9000  with  UNIVAC  418-III. 

USASTRATCOM-PTC 

Narrative  traffic  is  handled  by  dual  RCA  3301  systems 
and  data  traffic  handled  by  dual  IBM  360-50  computers.  The  PTC 
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contains  a 30  day  reference  storage.  It  is  augmented  by  addi- 
tional subsystems  for  remote  message  entry  for  narrative  traffic. 
Multiple  VDU's  are  used  for  editing  and  retrieval. 

JCS-AMPS 


There  are  two  AMPS  sites:  AMPS-P  at  the  Pentagon  and 

AMPS-R  at  Fort  Richie.  Both  sites  are  Burroughs  D-825  dual 
computers.  OCR  equipment  provides  message  entry.  Multiple  VDU’s 
are  used  for  message  entry,  edit  and  retrieval. 

USN  CNO-TCC 

This  system  consists  of  an  LDMX  (UNIVAC  SPECTRA  70/45 
with  UNIVAC  70/1600  as  front-end).  It  contains  a large  on-line 
data  base,  has  heavy  retrieval  requirements,  VDU's  for  edit,  etc. 

USN  (NAVPERS-TCC) 


This  function  is  presently  handled  by  a MODE  V AUTODIN 
terminal  augmented  by  several  data  terminals. 

U.S.  MARINE  CORPS  (MCM-TCC) 

This  function  is  presently  supported  by  an  IBM  360/20 
AUTODIN  terminal  and  is  otherwise  not  automated. 

1.3. 1.5  SAMSON  Message  Switching  System  (CND) 

SAMSON  (Strategic  Automatic  Message  Switching  Opera- 
tional Network)  is  to  become  the  Canadian  Government's  military 
message  switching  network  designed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
Department  of  National  Defense  in  the  1975-1985  time-frame.  The 
network  and  system  functional  concepts  for  the  SAMSON  system 
have  been  in  development  for  the  last  three  to  five  years.  In- 
puts into  this  effort  have  been  generated  from  many  sources, 
including  official  Government  technical  policy  decisions  as  well 
as  significant  study  and  analysis  undertaken  by  private  con- 
tractors under  the  direction  of  the  Canadian  Department  of 
National  Defense.  In  short,  exhaustive  investigation  of  existing 
networks  were  made  to  establish  and  define  the  most  desirable 
features  for  long  haul  inclusion  into  the  SAMSON  network.  Many 
studies  were  conducted,  including:  adaptive  routing,  accounta- 

bility concepts,  network  survivability  concepts,  as  well  as 
other  features  not  presently  employed  in  message  switching 
systems . 


The  total  SAMSON  message  and  data  switching  system  is  a 
sophisticated,  five  node  store-ar.d-f orward  communications  complex 
for  the  management  and  transmission  of  strategic  and  tactical 
communications  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  National  Defense. 
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Three  of  the  five  nodes  are  totally  connected  and  comprise  the 
SAMSON  backbone  system.  The  remaining  message  switching  centers 
include  the  maritime  semiautomatic  exchanges  and  the  supple- 
mentary communication  exchange.  These  exchanges  are  designed  to 
support  the  needs  of  maritime  and  military  aircraft  communications 
while  the  supplementary  communication  exchange  is  designed  to 
support  special  military  community  communication  requirements. 

The  SAMSON  system  is  designed  to  pass  traffic  originated 
in  several  different  codes  and  formats  and  at  widely  varying 
speeds.  The  SAMSON  system  is  designed  to  provide  rapid,  secure, 
and  totally  accountable  message  processing  service  to  local 
users  connected  either  directly  to  a switching  center  or  through 
remote  concentrators  to  the  center,  as  well  as  providing  longhaul 
message  trunking  for  transcontinental  (as  well  as  transoceanic) 
communications . 

The  existing  military  communications  systems  and  equip- 
ment - primarily  composed  of  50  to  75  baud  TTY's  are  to  be  totally 
absorbed  into  the  new  system  which  should  continue  to  supply  and 
support  the  needs  of  these  users  without  interruption  and  with  a 
minimum  imposition  of  new  procedures  and  techniques. 

The  SAMSON  system  is  wholly  designed  as  a military 
system  supporting  strategic  and  tactical  communications  needs. 
Therefore  the  objectives  of  reliability,  viability,  survivability, 
and  security  as  well  as  total  node-to-node  message  accountability, 
and  integrity  were  placed  at  a premium  level  of  importance  in 
terms  of  design  considerations.  In  this  manner  the  SAMSON  system 
is  similar  to  the  mission  of  the  DCS  Network.  The  required 
throughput  and  network  topology  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
network  survival  and  peak  load  requirements  that  might  occur 
during  an  emergency  and  as  such  may  seem  to  be  somewhat  over- 
stated for  average  traffic  conditions  projected  for  the  next 
decade. 


1.3. 1.6  SITA 

The  SITA  (Society  International  de  Telecommunications 
Aeronautique)  Network  is  an  international  network  with  centers  in 
Amsterdam,  New  York,  London,  Paris,  Brussels,  Frankfurt,  Borne 
and  Madrid,  and  Hong  Kong.  In  addition  to  these  major  centers 
SITA  maintains  minor  switching  complexes,  concentrators  and  other 
facilities  at  over  150  locations  throughout  the  world.  Philips 
of  Netherlands  constructed  the  London,  Paris  and  Amsterdam  sites 
while  UNIVAC  constructed  the  remaining  major  switching  centers. 
The  functional  requirements  for  all  the  centers  are  essentially 
identical,  however,  there  are  some  significant  differences  in 
the  details  of  the  hardware  and  software  implementations  between 
the  two  vendors. 
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The  SITA  system  represents  one  of  the  most  sophisticated 
and  successful  applications  of  packet  switching  techniques  avail- 
able to  date.  The  SITA  computer  complex  includes  nine  computer- 
ized switching  centers  linked  by  2400*  BPS  synchronous  full- 
duplex  leased  lines.  Topologically  the  high-level  network  in- 
cludes the  connectivity  of  each  center  to  at  least  two  others 
and  up  to  four  high-level  trunks  for  the  Paris,  Frankfurt  and 
London  centers. 

The  equipment  configurations  at  the  nine  centers  include 
dual  UNIVAC  418-MOD-III 's  for  the  New  York,  Brussels,  Hong  Kong, 
and  Frankfurt,  Madrid  and  Rome  centers.  Each  of  the  UNIVAC 
418 's  have  65K  of  core  with  a 2 microsecond  cycle  time.  The  re- 
maining centers  - Amsterdam,  London,  and  Paris  are  configured 
with  the  Philips'  DS714-MARK  II  communications  switching  computer 
with  256K  core  and  2 microsecond  cycle  time. 

The  total  terminality  for  the  SITA  system  is  currently 
populated  at  about  7,000  terminals.  While  most  of  these  are  75 
baud  teletypes  there  is  also  a number  of  directly  connected 
computers  for  administrative  message  processing  and  reservation 
availability  and  accounting  procedure.  Some  standard  interfaces 
have  been  developed  for  agent  set  devices.  These  include  the 
UNIVAC  uniscope  100,  RAYTHEON'S  PTS-100  and  IBM's  2915.  Similarly, 
there  are  interfaces  with  the  different  computers  being  used  for 
individual  airlines  reservation  systems. 

Most  teleprinter  terminals  are  directly  linked  to  sub- 
sidiary centers,  e.g.,  in  Lisbon,  Luxembourg,  Prague,  Vienna, 
Zurich,  Athens,  Katmandu  and  Hong  Kong.  The  subsidiary  centers 
collect  traffic  and  transmit  it  to  the  high-level  network.  While 
some  of  these  are  still  torn  tape  operations  approximately  twenty 
are  computerized  using  Thompson-Houston  4020,  Tatheon  766  or  704 
satellite  processors.  They  are  connected  to  the  HLN  via  2400  BPS 
circuits.  Other  centers  are  equipped  with  UNIVAC  multiplexers. 
There  are  still  125  manually  operating  reperforating  centers 
which  communicate  to  the  HLN  via  50  baud  circuits. 

1.3. 1.7  SWIFT  - Commercial  Processing  System 

The  SWIFT  system  (Society  for  World-Wide  Intrabank 
Financial  Telecommunications)  is  a system  designed  to  be  used  in 
a new  international  telecommunications  network  among  some  250 
member  banks.  The  transactions  among  these  banks  include  trans- 
fers of  payments  and  other  message  traffic  associated  with  inter- 
national banking.  The  member  banks  are  spread  out  in  some 
fifteen  countries  with  initially  one  Canada  and  the  United 


* Being  increased  to  4800  baud  in 
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States  and  the  rest  in  European  countries.  The  SWIFT  system  is 
currently  under  development  and  is  scheduled  for  initial  imple- 
mentation during  the  early  part  of  1976. 
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At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  Burroughs  Corporation 
was  awarded  the  contract  to  implement  the  SWIFT  system.  They  plan 
to  use  the  Burrough's  B3700/4700  computers  as  the  host  processors 
for  the  switching  centers  coupled  with  the  Burroughs  B774  front- 
end  communications  processor.  A series  of  remote  cascaded  con- 
centrators, the  B775  are  used  to  directly  connect  to  the  remote 
terminals . 

The  SWIFT  system  provides  communications  services  to 
over  250  member  banks  in  fourteen  European  countries  and  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Initially  the  switching  system  is  to  pro- 
vide a vehicle  for  the  communication  among  the  member  banks  for 
administrative  and  other  banking  transactions.  The  system  is  not 
intended  to  be  a data  processing  clearing  house  for  accounting 
balancing  but  truly  a message  switching  service  in  which  the 
message  text  is  transparent  to  the  system.  Ultimately,  it  is 
planned  that  some  measures  of  data  processing  functions  would  be 
augmented  into  the  switching  system  to  provide  for  the  beginnings 
of  possible  clearing  house  activities  or  otherwise  balancing  and 
reconciliation  type  financial  functions. 

Initially,  the  system  is  designed  and  implemented  with 
the  ultimate  line  termination  and  terminal  connectivity  unspeci- 
fied. In  any  event,  the  message  switching  centers  are  essentially 
buffered  from  all  line  termination,  protocol  and  procedure  prob- 
lems through  the  use  of  remote  concentrators  which  essentially 
act  as  buffering  and  packaging  stations  for  message  input  and 
message  delivery.  While  traditional  military-oriented  require- 
ments of  extreme  security  are  not  imposed  on  the  SWIFT  system  a 
full  accountability  procedure  as  well  as  a multi-level  precedence 
scheme  and  a full  set  of  ancillary  message  switching  functions 
are  included  in  the  systems  functional  concept. 
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1.3. 1.8  TARE 

"TARE"  stands  for  Telegraphic  Automatic  Relay  Equipment. 
This  network  is  intended  to  handle  the  message  and  circuit 
switching  requirements  of  the  NATO  community.  Nineteen  sites  are 
planned  to  be  deployed  throughout  Europe  over  a period  of  time 
extending  to  1980.  The  network  is  presently  in  the  planning 
stage  and  final  specifications  have  not  yet  been  released. 

Line  speeds  range  from  50  to  2,400  baud  with  the  prepon- 
derance of  lines  in  the  low  speed  region.  A typical  switch  will 
have  from  50  to  150  lines.  Communications  includes  satellite 
links.  Full-duplex,  half-duplex  and  simplex  lines  are  to  be 
used.  The  trunk  line  procedure  is  unusual  in  that  its  ACK's  and 
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NACK’s  are  returned  on  an  associated  dedicated  "order-wire"  at 
a low  speed.  The  variety  of  terminals  and  line  procedures  is 
impressive.  In  addition  to  TARE  interfaces,  the  switch  must 
communicate  with  a large  number  of  pre-existing  terminal  devices, 
none  of  which  are  likely  to  be  compatible.  Furthermore,  there 
will  be  interfaces  to  a variety  of  national  and  international 
military  networks  such  as  AUTODIN.  Probably  the  most  trouble- 
some interface  will  be  with  the  local  PTT  (Post-Telegraph- 
Telephone)  . 

1.3. 1.9  TELEX/Western  Union  International  (WUI) 

The  Western  Union  International  TELEX  switch  is  a fully 
automated  switching  complex  presently  under  development  for  the 
Western  Union  International.  The  system  is  designed  to  replace 
an  existing  manual  and  semi-automatic  switching  complex  and  will 
provide  not  only  significantly  faster  and  more  economical  service 
to  TELEX  users,  but  also  provide  them  with  greatly  increased  ser- 
vice support  in  terms  of  available  functions  and  message  handling 
assistance.  It  is  scheduled  for  cutover  within  the  current 
calendar  year. 

The  system  is  designed  to  respond  to  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing demand  of  existing  users  and  the  increasing  number  of 
users  themselves.  The  TELEX  message  switching  center  is  designed 
to  be  fully  automated  to  provide  TELEX  - as  well  as  TWX  Bell 
System  teletypewriter  exchange  users  with  rapid,  efficient,  and 
more  functional  data  switching  services. 

While  the  switching  complex  is  not  a circuit  switch  per 
se,  it  provides  to  the  existing  community  of  some  7000  to  10,000 
domestic  and  international  users  the  appearance  of  direct  point- 
to-point  real-time  message  communications  facilities.  In  addition 
the  system  provides  fully  automated  message  store  and  forward 
service  as  a user  selected  option. 

While  many  of  the  lines  are  directly  connected  TELEX 
subscribers,  several  hundred  of  these  lines  are  trunks  to  other 
switching  centers  including  the  Bell  System  TWX  Exchange  as  well 
as  overseas  TELEX  exchanges  in  London  and  Paris  for  example.  The 
switching  facilities  fully  support  both  the  standard  five  level, 

50  baud  TELEX  circuits  and  teletypewriter  equipment,  as  well  as  * < 

the  eight  level  ASCII,  50,  and  100  baud  TWX  circuits  and  termi- 
nals. This  system  is  not  designed  to  accommodate  high-speed 
voluminous  data  transmission  traffic. 
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1.3.1.10  AN/TTC-39  TRI-TAC  Store  and  Forward  Switch 


The  AN/TTC-39  system  concepts  were  developed  to  provide 
the  communications  backbone  to  the  various  tactical  programs  of 
the  several  services.  The  current  TRI-TAC  program  has  just  com- 
pleted its  first  phase  of  development  in  which  two  prototype 
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models  of  the  switching  complexes  were  constructed  by  team's  of 
American  companies  working  independently.  In  addition  to  the 
prototype  model,  complete  detailed  engineering  development  de- 
signs were  produced  to  guide  the  phase  two  effort  of  full  model 
production  and  initial  deployment  in  a limited  number  of  actual 
sites.  The  recent  award  of  the  Phase  Two  effort  enables  us  to 
include  a discussion  of  this  important  message  switching  system 
in  this  baseline  study  without  endangering  any  privileged  infor- 
mation on  the  part  of  one  or  more  vendors. 

An  example  of  the  TRI-TAC  is  in  its  role  as  the  communi- 
cation element  of  the  ARTADS  program.  The  ARTADS  program  re- 
quires a high  degree  of  mobile  unit  communications  both  verti- 
cally - from  unit  command(ers)  up  through  the  command  hierarchies 
to  the  Army  levels.  In  addition,  horizontal  communications  are 
also  required  among  and  between  units  at  the  same  level  - this 
applies  to  all  levels  in  the  military  operational  command  struc- 
ture. Furthermore,  these  communication  channels  are  required 
precisely  in  theaters  of  operations  where  there  are  no  existing 
(friendly)  communications  media.  Thus,  the  communications  must 
go  where  the  action  is,  and  communications  must  be  maintained  at 
all  times.  This,  in  essence,  is  the  TRI-TAC  mission.  It  re- 
quires the  deployment  of  communications  equipment  in  highly 
mobile,  hostile,  and  dynamically  changing  configuration  environ- 
ments in  which  yesterday's  switch  may  be  gone  today,  but  communi- 
cations must  be  maintained. 

The  phase  one  effort  of  the  TRI-TAC  program  was  de- 
signed to  isolate  the  areas  of  risk  (deployment  of  technical 
resources)  and  reduce  them  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  by 
selecting  tactically  qualified  communications  processing  equip- 
ment, and  combine  this  with  field-proven  store-and-forward 
message  switching  systems  designs  and  concepts.  The  initiation 
of  the  phase  two  part  of  the  program  suggests  that  these  goals 
have  been  met  by  the  engineering  design  plans  developed  in  phase 
one. 


Among  the  many  functional  requirements  of  the  TRI-TAC 
message  switching  system  deployment  several  have  significant  im- 
pact on  the  operations,  functions,  and  performance  of  the  equip- 
ment and  related  software  modules: 

(1)  The  utilization  of  the  same  host  computer  compo- 
nents for  both  the  circuit  and  message  switching 
components  - although  these  are  separately  de- 
ployable. 

(2)  Complete  compliance  with  militarized  transport- 
ability, and  housing  in  a prescribed  S-280 
shelter(s) . 
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(3)  Full-fledged  store  and  forward  accountable  message 
switching  functions  in  a highly  dynamic  and  mobile 
connection  and  routing  environment. 

(4)  Specific  facility  to  be  adaptable  to  rapidly 
changing  network  topology  in  terms  of  both  trunks 
to  other  switches,  and  connections  to  directly 
connected  subscribers. 

(5)  The  ability  to  take  over  full  operations  of  other 
switches  which  are  temporarily  (or  permanently) 
out  of  service. 

(6)  Capability  of  being  quickly  placed  in  service  with 
known  and  unknown  routed  subscribers  so  as  to 
achieve  as  fully  automatic  S&F  operations  possible 
in  a tactical  deployment. 

These  requirements  and  others  (particularly  in  the  area 
of  security  and  EMP  protection)  placed  unique  design  requirements 
on  the  applicable  CPU  equipments  and  the  architecture  and  sizing 
of  the  software  modules.  Among  these  are  included  the  following: 


(1) 

Supports  directly  connected  subscribers  with  termi- 
nals of  dissimilar  codes,  modes,  speeds,  and  mes- 
sage formats. 

(2) 

Provides  complete  journal  and  reference  storage 
for  all  messages  switched  through  the  S/F  module. 

(3) 

Provides  message  retrieval. 

(4) 

Automatic  multiple  routing  of  messages. 

(5) 

Message  and  communication  line  security  provided 
through  software  message  monitoring;  and  COMSEC 
equipment . 

(6) 

The  communications  components  are  modularly  ex- 
pandable in  groups  of  lines  - 25,  50,  100,  150. 

While  no  one  of  these  message  switching  functions  is 
out  of  proportion  for  a large  scale  fixed  based  message  system, 
their  incorporation  into  a small-to-medium  scale  tactical 
switching  system  placed  somewhat  unique  demands  on  the  integration 
of  total  computer  system  resources  and  processing  strategies.  In 

particular,  network  recoverability  and  reconfiguration  placed 
stringent  demands  on  provisions  for  routing  management  and  deeper 
historical  storage  of  messages  for  retrieval. 

Stringent  security  requirements  are  imposed  throughout 
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the  entire  TRI-TAC  system  configuration  and  field  network  deploy- 
ment. TRI-TAC  is  designed  to  support  the  communications  require- 
ments of  several  special  interest  communities  serving  military 
and  defense  operations.  Seven  degrees  of  security  classification 
and  attendant  processing  is  required  and  specified.  In  addition, 
the  security  categories  are  open-ended  so  that  additional  cate- 
gories can  be  added  as  needed  as  field  modifications  to  the 
operational  system. 

1.3.1.11  Other  Systems 

Of  the  many  systems  studied,  several  deserve  special 
mention  rather  than  a complete  review  as  given  in  the  previous 
section,  and  in  lieu  of  being  ignored  completely. 

The  systems  outlined  below  were  studied  and  compared  to 
those  reviewed  above,  with  the  distinguishing  criteria. 

(1)  Was  the  salient  functional  and  performance  fea- 
tures (characteristics)  significantly  different 
from  those  selected  for  review? 

(2)  Did  the  system  add  any  new  input  to  a baseline  of 
functional  requirements  pertinent  to  the  CPS 
architectural  design? 

(3)  Was  the  system  an  important  one,  however,  repre- 
sentative of  a major  undertaking  or  dedicated  to 
an  important  military  or  commercial  mission? 

The  systems  identified  below  yielded  answers  respec- 
tively of  (1)  No,  (2)  No,  (3)  yes. 

The  systems  have  been  classified  into  four  groups. 

Base  Distribution 

Two  major  efforts  in  this  group: 

(1)  The  Pentagon  AMPS-P,  and  Fort  Richie  AMPS-R 
systems. 

(2)  The  Navy  LDMX/NAVCOMPARS  complex. 

The  AMPS  system,  constructed  several  years  ago  by 
Burroughs  utilizing  D-825  equipment,  serves  the  distribution 
of  messages  to  Pentagon  offices.  The  Navy  LDMX/NAVCOMPARS  system 
will  represent  a significant  integration  step  for  Naval  base 
distribution  systems  by  combining  message  switching  with  the 
NAVCOMPARS  programs.  Both  of  the  major  functional  and  perfor- 
mance characteristics  of  these  two  systems  overlap  with  those 
of  the  AMME  system  reviewed  earlier. 
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General  Store  and  Forward  Switching  Systems 

Nine  major  efforts  in  this  group: 

(1)  TADSS  Tactical  Automatic  Digital  Switching  System. 

(2)  FAA/WMSC  Federal  Aviation  Administration  Weather 
Message  Switching  System. 

(3)  FAA/AFTN  FAA . 

(4)  497L  (see  below). 

(5)  SATIN  IV  Strategic  Total  Integrated  Network. 

(6)  Western  Union  International  Leased  Channel. 

(7)  NABPARS . 

(8)  British  Post  Office. 

The  TADSS  Tactical  Automatic  Digital  Switching  System 
was  among  the  first  fully  automatic  mobile  military  message 
switching  systems.  The  functional  and  performance  features  of 
this  system  have  since  been  greatly  overshadowed  by  the  more  con- 
temporary TRI-TAC  engineering  development  design  which  was  re- 
viewed earlier. 

497L  system  represented  the  early  attempts  to  define  a 
message  switching  system  dedicated  for  the  highly  restricted  Y 
community.  It  contained  critical  and  extensive  security  control 
and  validation  procedures  but  otherwise  functioned  as  a straight- 
forward S/F  switch.  The  functional  requirement  of  this  community 
of  users  was  fully  integrated  into  the  AUTODIN  system  with  little 
additional  significant  requirements  on  processor  operations  or 
resources  other  than  program  space. 

WMSC  (Federal  Aviation  Administration  Weather  Message 
Switching  Center).  This  system  was  originally  proposed  for  in- 
clusion in  the  baseline  study  for  two  reasons.  (1)  It  was  an- 
other representative  of  a multi-computer  complex  architecture 
with  some  unusual  features  that  were  required  because  of  the  very 
high  delivery  multiplicity.  (2)  It  is  more  properly  a real-time 
information  and  storage  retrieval  system  than  a classical  message 
switching  system. 


While  the  general  knowledge  of  this  system  had  had  a 
tenuous,  diffused,  impact  on  the  baseline,  it  was  eliminated 
for  detailed  consideration  because  the  methods  used  for  message 
handling  appear  not  to  be  reconcilable  with  military  accounta- 
bility, the  traffic  is  repetitive  and  a newer  report  can  overlay 
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an  old  report  of  the  same  type  without  compromise. 

AFTN  (Aeronautical  Fixed  Telecommunications  Network  - 
FAA).  The  FAA-AFTN  switch  is  really  a representative  of  many 
similar  switching  systems  now  in  operation  throughout  the  world. 
AFTN  switches  of  almost  identical  requirements  have  been  imple- 
mented on  widely  varying  computers.  As  a class,  they  are  not 
totally  representative  since  most  of  them  use  only  a limited 
number  of  different  formats  and  line  procedures.  Beyond  the 
initial  investigation,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  nothing  unique 
worth  expending  effort  on,  that  had  not  been  covered  in  a more 
appropriate  manner  under  other  systems. 


The  SATIN  IV  system  for  the  Strategic  Air  Command  is 
still  in  the  preliminary  design  phase.  The  preliminary  design 
document  illustrated  applications  of  message  switching  functions 
to  a number  of  small  scale  switches  whose  performance  and  func- 
tional requirements  are  overshadowed  by  other  systems  reviewed 
in  this  paper. 

The  NABPARS  system  network  was  never  implemented.  A 
study  of  available  documentation  revealed  that  the  few  unique 
properties  called  for  such  a plain  address  routing  on  format 
lines  6,  7,  8,  9 are  covered  in  the  base  distribution  system  func- 
tions and,  in  fact,  impact  not  significantly  on  the  processor 
performance  or  design. 

Western  Union  International,  Leased  Channel  System. 

This  is  another  commercial  system  of  significant  interest  from 
only  one  point  of  view.  It  will,  when  completed  probably  handle 
more  different  channel  coordination  procedures  than  any  system 
ever  before  attempted.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  design  phase 
the  feasibility  of  using  totally  table  driven  channel  control 
procedures  rather  than  the  more  usual  programmed  approach  was 
investigated.  The  designers  backed  off  from  this  total  table 
driven  approach  and  are  presently  implementing  a partly  table 
driven  and  partly  programmed  approach.  The  reasons  for  not 
going  with  table  driving  all  the  way  were  two  - the  large  in- 
crease in  core  space,  and  the  difficulty  of  implementing  it  with- 
out various  programming  tools  or  assembler  facilities  of  a 
specialized  kind.  The  impact  of  both  of  these  problems  has  been 
felt  in  the  architecture  sections  and  in  the  software  tools. 

Packet  Switching  Systems 


Two  major  efforts  in  this  area: 

(1)  C.T.N.E. 

(2)  British  Post  Office. 
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C.T.N.E.  This  is  a packet  switching  network  currently 
in  operation  in  Spain.  It  has  been  implemented  and  gone  into 
live  operation  with  very  little  publicity  and  fuss.  Documenta- 
tion regarding  this  packet  switching  approach  was  reviewed.  It 
is  a clean  approach  and  appears  to  have  been  influenced  by  SITA. 
It  does  not  have  anything  unique  to  offer. 


British  Post  Office  Experimental  Packet  Switch.  The 
British  Post  Office  is  currently  implementing  an  experimental 
packet  switched  network.  It  is  extremely  complex  and  has  an 
inordinate  amount  of  overhead  per  packet.  The  intention  of  the 
British  Post  Office  is  to  use  this  as  a test  bed  for  a few  years, 
after  which  the  superfluous  functions,  which  have  in  the  field 
been  determined  as  being  of  marginal  value,  will  be  eliminated 
and  the  entire  system  revamped.  The  impact  of  this  network  was 
felt  on  the  preliminary  model  of  the  packet  switch  approach. 

Other  than  that,  it  has  no  particular  interest  vis-a-vis  the 
baseline  study. 

Special 

ICMS  - Integrated  Circuit /Message  Switch  study  culmi- 
nated in  the  development  of  a feasibility  model  of  a circuit  and 
message  switch.  However,  it  stopped  short  of  materializing  into 
a message  switching  system  with  a full  range  of  defined  functional 
and  performance  characteristics,  which  is  the  objective  of  the 
baseline  study.  The  ICMS  study  reports  provided  inputs  to  the 
architectural  design  model  building  and  testing  phase  of  the  CPS 
study. 

1.4  Major  Operational  Considerations 

The  following  paragraphs  describe  major  operational  consider- 
ations which  were  derived  from  the  applications  studies  and 
which  apply  to  large  classes  of  communications  systems. 

1.4.1  Message  Accountability 


One  of  the  most  significant  determinants  of  system  per- 
formance is  the  degree  to  which  a communication  system,  taken  as 
a whole,  is  accountable;  i.e.,  responsible  for  the  traffic  that 
has  been  entrusted  to  its  care.  Accountability  for  traffic 
delivery  is  usually  conceived  as  a total  network  policy.  The 
implementation  of  that  policy  is  reflected  in  the  totality  of 
hardware  and  software  resources  integrated  at  each  switching 
center  in  the  system,  as  well  as  the  topology  of  low  level  and 
high  level  connectivity.  Accountability  requirements  impact 
strongly  on  the  transit  time  of  traffic  through  the  network,  the 
holding  time  for  messages  or  associated  data  at  each  node,  re- 
quirements for  on-line  storage  at  each  node,  and  requirements 
for  various  types  of  transmission  acknowledgements.  This  is 
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directly  reflected  in  processing  delays,  additional  storage, 
and  additional  processing. 

In  general,  the  most  significant  computer  resources  af- 
fected are  those  of  storage  and  acknowledgement  processing.  A 
rough  estimate  of  the  increase  of  these  from  minimum  accounta- 
bility to  maximum  accountability  is  in  the  order  of  from  a 4- 
to  16-fold  increase  in  computer  resource  requirements  on  a 
switch-by-switch  basis. 

A wide  range  of  accountability  intentions  (doctrines,  or 
goals)  is  used  in  message  switching.  These  include:  minimum 

accountability  characterized  by  the  ARPANET,  and  maximum  ac- 
countability characterized  by  the  procedures  used  in  AUTODIN. 

Accountability  is,  at  best,  seen  as  a trade-off  between 
the  user  responsibility  (user  accountability)  and  system  responsi- 
bility for  delivery,  and  receipt  and  acknowledgement  of  messages. 
In  a system  with  minimum  accountability,  a message  sender  (either 
human  or  SDA  equipment)  would  expect  to  rely  on  the  acknowledge- 
ment receipt  of  the  message  by  a similar  message  generated  by 
the  destined  addressee.  If  no  such  receipt  acknowledgement  is 
received  at  the  message  source,  the  options  open  to  the  source 
are  few  in  terms  of  service  support  by  the  communications  system. 
Typically,  the  message  is  retransmitted  with  significantly  les- 
sened confidence  in  successful  delivery. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  accountability  spectrum, 
several  of  the  systems  (i.e.,  all  of  the  military-oriented 
systems)  have  incorporated  accountability  procedures  to  extreme 
proportions.  Basically,  these  extremes  attempt  to  assure  the 
following. 

• All  messages  will  be  acknowledged  for  delivery  and 
receipt . 

• Complete  traces  of  steps  and  processing  given  the 
message  at  every  point  of  the  system  are  maintained 

so  that  any  "misadventures"  of  the  message  can  be  made 
known  to  the  human  managers  of  the  system. 

• The  system  itself  includes  procedures  for  the  automatic 
retransmission  or  redelivery  of  the  message,  generated 
from  its  own  storage  media  without  having  to  resort  to 
the  message  source  to  reinput  the  original  message. 

Accountability  intentions  are  divided  into  two  major 
areas:  the  system  can  be  accountable  for  the  traffic  itself, 
and/or  accountable  for  the  history  of  the  traffic.  In  the  first 
case,  the  system  maintains  recordings  of  the  message  text  at 
selected  points  (nodes)  in  the  system  and  can  thus  reproduce 
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(retransmit)  the  necessary  event  journals  to  keep  track  of  what 
happened  to  the  message.  While  both  types  of  accountability, 
traffic  and  historical,  are  usually  provided  in  most  highly  ac- 
countable systems,  they  are  in  fact  separable  and  may  be  treated 
independently  at  selected  switches  within  a system. 

1.4. 1.1 

Traffic  Accountability 

(1) 

A copy  of  the  message  may  be  obtained  upon  demand; 
i.e.,  a copy  of  the  message  awating  delivery,  or  a 
copy  of  the  message  already  delivered,  is  being  re- 
tained for  some  predetermined  period  of  time. 

(2) 

The  message  is  retained  by  the  system  (at  one  or 
more  switching  sites)  until  the  system  is  satisfied 
that  the  message  has  been  delivered  and  has  ac- 
counted for  all  deliveries  scheduled. 

(3) 

This  does  not  include  assurance  against  duplicate 
deliveries,  lost  messages,  lost  receipts  (acknow- 
ledgements), or  misrouted  messages. 

(4) 

For  an  individual  switching  center,  traffic  account 
ability  means  that  the  switch  will  protect  a copy 
of  the  message  until  it  has  received  acknowledge- 
ment of  all  required  deliveries  of  the  message. 

Historical  accountability  involves  bookkeeping  with  re- 
spect to  what  happened  to  a message  during  its  lifetime  in  the 
communications  system. 

1.4. 1.2 

Historical  Accountability 

(1)  The  switch  records,  on  logically  and  electrically 
separate  storage  media,  the  history  of  the  events 
that  occurred  to  any  message  during  its  time  in 
the  switch.  Traditionally,  a dozen  or  more  message 
events  are  recorded  in  the  journal  file. 

(2()  The  switch  operating  system  is  able  to  reproduce 
a formatted  report  of  these  events  on  a message- 
by-message  basis  upon  operator  demand. 

(3)  The  switch  is  able  to  display  the  status  of  the 

message  in  terms  of  deliverability , when,  to  whom, 
the  precedence  level,  waiting  time  in  queue,  etc. 
Historical  accountability  thus  assures  against 
duplicate  deliveries,  lost  deliveries,  and/or  lost 
receipts  by  keeping  an  audit  trail  of  where  every 
message  came  from  and  to  where  every  message  was 
delivered. 
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(4)  Historical  accountability  is  considered  to  place 
more  stringent  processing  requirements  on  a 
switching  complex.  While  it  requires  less  total 
storage  than  storage  of  the  message  text  itself, 
significantly  more  processing  activity  is  required 
in  terms  of  demand  on  I/O  channels  and  access  to 
on-line  storage  media  for  recording  of  the  journal 
records.  Historical  accountability  is  frequently 
considered  first  in  switching  system  design,  rather 
than  traffic  accountability.  The  journal  record 
files  may  be  retained  for  a longer  period  of  time 
than  the  message  history  files  themselves. 

(5)  There  is  usually  a minimum  of  historical  accounta- 
bility designed  for  transit  centers  using  packet 
switching  procedures. 

(6)  In  entry-exit  switching  centers,  and  in  base  distri- 
bution systems,  there  is  usually  a high  degree  of 
historical  accountability  to  serve  the  local  sub- 
scribers . 

1.4. 1.3  Delivery  Responsibility 

The  ability  of  a switching  center  to  deliver  traffic  can 
best  be  seen  from  a design  point  of  view;  as  a series  of  graded 
capabilities,  each  requiring  more  extreme  processing  operations 
and  extended  storage  media.  Delivery  responsibility  ranges  from 
the  following. 

• Active  deliver  - in  this  state,  all  systems  within 
a switch  are  working,  and  normal  switch  processing 
manages  the  delivery  of  traffic. 

• Delivery  from  recovery  in  switching  complexes  that 
are  duplexed  or  even  multiplexed  - delivery  responsi- 
bility includes  the  ability  of  the  switch  to  maintain 
delivery  accountability  in  the  event  of  loss  of  one 
or  more  duplexed  components  of  the  switching  center 
hardware.  In  this  case,  recovery  is  usually  "in- 
stantaneous" with  little  or  no  resultant  loss  in 
service  to  the  customers. 

• Delivery  from  restart  - this  implies  the  ability  to 
maintain  delivery  accountability  after  total  shutdown, 
but  not  destruction,  of  the  active  switch  processors. 
The  switching  system  itself  is  restarted,  and  all 
active  tables  and  dynamic  queues  are  refreshed  from 
the  journal,  historical/reference,  intransit,  and 
ledger  storage  files  maintained  in  logically  and 
electrically  separate  media. 
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• The  switch  is  released  from  delivery  responsibility 
when  it  has  processed  the  EOM  signal  for  the  message, 
and/or  received  one  or  more  system  level  defined 
acknowledgement  procedures  from  the  downstream  station 

Delivery  acknowledgement  procedures  impact  overall  mes- 
sage switch  processing.  Delivery  acknowledgement  ranges  from  the 
following. 

• Anti -acknowledgement  - usually  treated  in  a time  thres 
hold  in  which  the  absence  of  a NACK  within  a certain 
period  of  time  indicates  successful  receipt  by  the 
downstream  station.  This  is  the  least  expensive  in 
terms  of  overall  traffic  requirements,  especially 
high  level  trunks. 

• Acknowledgement  to  previous  transit  center  - this  is 
the  most  obvious  and  universal  type  of  acknowledge- 
ment procedure,  and  is  performed  on  either  a block- 
by-block  basis  for  high-level  trunks  or  on  a message- 
by-message  basis  for  low-level  tributaries  or  inter- 
switch trunks  not  operating  on  a high-level  blocked 
basis . 

• Receipt  acknowledgement  to  entry  center  or  originator 
- this  type  of  acknowledgement  procedure  results  in 

a significant  increase  in  total  character  traffic 
over  the  high-level  trunks  of  the  system.  It  is 
usually  associated  with  network  accountability  in- 
tentions and  significantly  raises  the  overall  char- 
acter traffic  on  the  high-level  lines.  Exit  centers 
must  bounce  back  acknowledgement  receipt  through  each 
transit  center  back  to  either  the  entry  center  and/or 
originating  terminal  station  itself. 

1.4. 1.4  Critical  Processing  Factors 

There  are  several  critical  processing  and  procedural 
factors  which,  when  combined  in  various  mixes,  account  for  and 
support  the  various  levels  of  system  accountability. 

(1)  Retention  (storage)  of  messages  throughout  the 

system  at  one  or  more  switching  centers  - retention 
of  messages  at  given  switching  centers  varies  sig- 
nificantly according  to  the  accountability  inten- 
tion of  the  system.  Message  retention  is  volatile 
core  storage  is  maintained  until  the  time  of  im- 
roedipte  acknowledgement  from  the  downstream  center. 
At  the  other  extreme,  messages  are  retained  in  some 
•»  <1 1 im  of  storage  at  a given  switching  center  for 
, . r >i|  if  I,  10,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  30  days 


before  destruction.  During  this  time,  the  message 
may  traverse  through  a hierarchy  of  storage  media 
from  fast  access  (for  purposes  of  retrieval)  stor- 
age to  magnetic  tape  storage  or  off-line  disc  packs. 

(2)  Recording  in  formatted  information  records  (journal 
entries)  of  the  events  of  processing  for  each  mes- 
sage at  a given  switching  center.  The  journaling 
or  event  monitoring  of  message  processing  also  re- 
ceives a wide  range  and  diversity  of  processing 
treatment  in  message  systems.  At  one  end  of  the 
spectrum  (for  example,  the  ARPA  IMP  nodes,  and  the 
HH  function  processing  of  the  SITA  switches), 
message  events  are  "journaled"  in  dynamic  queues 
and  tables  maintained  in  core.  The  journal  entries 
for  a given  message  are  active  only  during  the  time 
the  message  is  in  core;  i.e.,  from  the  time  of  its 
receipt  from  the  upstream  station  until  the  time 

of  the  receipt  of  acknowledgement  from  the  down- 
stream station.  Thus  these  event  journals  are 
dynamic  and  provide  little  if  any  post-mortem 
analysis  of  the  processing  and/or  disposition  of 
the  message  after  its  "time"  in  the  switch.  In 
these  particular  cases,  there  is  no  recording  of 
the  journal  events  on  a separate  storage  media. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  represented  by 
the  highly  accountable  military  systems,  a care- 
fully defined  set  of  message  processing  events  are 
generated  and  recorded  on  external  media  (sometimes 
replicated)  for  the  purpose  of  post-mortem  analysis 
and  tracing  of  the  message  history.  This  includes 
copies  of  the  message  itself.  Thus  at  the  one  ex- 
treme, once  a message  is  delivered  and  acknowledged, 
it  is  gone  from  the  switch  forever.  At  the  other 
extreme,  the  message  and  its  associated  audit  trails 
"stay  with  the  switch"  for  a designated  period  of 
time . 

(3)  A third  factor  of  switching  center  accountability 
for  message  delivery  is  the  manner  and  degree  to 
which  the  system  (an  individual  switching  center) 
can  recover  from  varying  degrees  of  component 
failure,  and  still  maintain  the  ability  to  deliver 
those  messages  as  yet  undelivered  and/or  maintain 
audit  trail  journals  of  processing  activities  that 
occurred  up  to  the  time  of  failure.  Here  again  a 
wide  range  of  functional  capabilities  is  exhibited 
in  message  systems.  At  the  simplest  end,  as  the 
switch  goes  down  all  is  lost;  i.e.,  by  the  failed 
switch.  The  switching  system  may  be  brought  back 
to  life  from  an  operational  point  of  view,  but  all 
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traffic  for  which  the  system  acknowledged  a de- 
livery responsibility  (from  a network  point  of 
view)  is  lost.  There  are  significant  variants  and 
gradation  of  recovery  accountability  procedures 
between  this  rather  aystere  extreme  and  the  opposite 
end  of  the  spectr>uii.  At  the  opposite  end,  most 
military-orientetl  switching  complexes  are  provided 
with  several  c^dgrees  of  graceful  degradation  and 
recovery  points.  This  involves  the  use  of  duplexed 
equipment,  duplexed  (redundant)  storage  of  the 
several  accountability-oriented  files,  and  includes 
periodic  ledgering  of  the  active  states  of  the 
switching  processes.  Full  accountability  and  pro- 
cessing activity  can  be  restored  and  maintained 
for  all  messages  for  which  a particular  switching 
center  has  acknowledged  (assumed)  responsibility 
for  delivery;  i.e. , short  of  total  destruction  of 
the  entire  switch  site. 

(4)  The  final  critical  factor  is  the  nature  of  the  net- 
work accountability  procedures  and  doctrines.  This 
is  the  degree  to  which  messages  are  maintained 
(replicated)  at  one  or  more  switching  centers  in 
the  system  during  the  transit  time  of  the  message 
in  the  system,  and  in  fact  for  a designated  period 
after  the  message  has  been  delivered  to  all  in- 
tended addressees. 


The  nature  of  accountability  processing  installed  across 
the  several  switching  centers  of  a communication  system  is  funda- 
mentally dictated  by  the  needs  of  accountability  management  for 
the  system  as  a whole.  Thus  accountability  intentions  are 
initially  defined  on  a total  network  and  traffic  management 
basis.  This  in  turn  dictates  the  nature  of  accountability  pro- 
cessing and  computer  resources  required  at  each  of  the  switching 
centers  comprising  the  system. 

Network  level  accountability  doctrines  may  be  classified 
into  five  or  six  levels  of  accountability  performance  by  a com- 
munications system.  A brief  review  of  these  levels  is  essential 
to  the  ensuing  analysis  of  the  requirements  for  processing  at  a 
given  switch. 


Currently,  the  classes  are  roughly  defined  by  various 
combinations  of  message  priority,  security,  and  other  classifica- 
tions in  the  absence  of  a specific  accountability  designator 
assigned  by  the  message  source.  The  assignment  of  accountability 
message  designators  is  a concept  that  is  only  beginning  to  appear 
in  the  design  specifications  of  systems  that  will  probably  be 
built  in  the  near  future. 
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As  a network  intention,  user-level  accountability  in- 
volves no  accountability  whatsoever  and  therefore  poses  a very 
minimum  requirement  for  computer  resources  and  processing.  An 
individual  switch  would  indeed  contain  a message  in  some  storage 
level  until  it  is  ready  for  transmission,  and  would  indeed  re- 
tain a copy  of  that  message  at  least  until  receipt  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  immediate  downstream  station.  At  a minimum,  there 
might  be  some  threshold  set,  such  as  the  number  of  automatic 
retransmissions  from  one  center  to  the  next.  Partial  or  full 
destruction  of  a switch  would  result  in  loss  of  undelivered  traf- 
fic, and  the  sender  would,  according  to  his  own  procedures,  be 
forced  to  retransmit  the  message. 

Network  accountability  is  frequently  called  entry-exit 
accountability.  In  essence,  a network  accepts  a message  at  an 
entry  center  that  maintains  full  accountability  for  the  delivery 
of  that  message  and  the  retransmission  thereof  until  directly 
acknowledged  by  the  switching  center  that  is  the  last  center  of 
forwarding  to  the  final  destination  unit.  The  exit  center  ac- 
knowledges, via  a system  level  message  directly  back  to  the 
entry  center,  that  the  message  has  been  successfully  delivered. 
The  entry  center  may  in  turn  acknowledge  the  sender  via  a system 
level  message.  Intermediate  high-level  S/F  centers  maintain  ac- 
countability only  for  active  messages;  the  message  to  be  released 
when  acknowledged  by  the  next  downstream  station.  The  upstream 
transit  center  may  maintain  historical  audit  trail  records  of 
the  message  for  purposes  of  tracking  lost,  undelivered,  or  mis- 
routed  messages  by  tracing  their  events. 

In  a further  step  to  assure  deliverability  of  message 
traffic  (particularly  in  military  systems  designed  for  a hostile 
environment),  node-by-node  accountability  is  achieved  through 
full  historical  and  traffic  accountability  procedures  installed 
at  each  node  of  the  path  traversed  by  the  message  through  the 
system.  It  is  applied  to  all  messages  designated  to  receive 
this  type  of  accountability  management.  The  point  is,  the 
critical  accountability  processes  of  electrically  and  logically 
separate  independent  storage  of  both  message  contents  and  event 
journals  are  maintained  fully  at  each  node  through  which  the 
message  passes.  The  accountability  for  message  delivery  at  a 
given  node  is  released  when  that  node  receives  acknowledgement 
from  the  downstream  station.  Full  accountability  procedures  are 
invoked  at  each  center  for  traffic  passing  through  that  center. 

The  link-by-link  form  of  network  accountability  is  a 
logical  extension  of  the  node-by-node  accountability.  A link, 
bracketed  by  the  nodes  (switching  centers)  at  each  end  of  the 
link,  is  considered  as  the  accountable  unit.  Therefore,  accounta 
bility  is  maintained  at  each  switching  center  at  both  ends  of 
the  link  comprising  a fully  accountable  unit. 
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The  message  moves  from  link  A to  link  B.  These  are 
bracketed  by  nodes  1 and  2 at  the  ends  of  link  A,  and  nodes  2 
and  3 at  the  ends  of  link  B. 

What  occurs  is  that  full  accountability  of  a message 
is  maintained  in  link  A at  both  nodes  1 and  2,  while  at  another 
time  accountability  is  maintained  at  link  B,  at  nodes  2 and  3. 

The  net  effect  is  to  increase  the  overall  storage  and  processing 
requirements  of  each  node  in  the  entire  system.  The  effect  of 
this,  of  course,  is  significantly  increased  system  reliability 
and  performance  in  the  event  of  nodal  or  trunk  failure.  The 
destruction  of  any  single  node  or  any  single  link  will  not  result 
in  the  loss  of  the  message,  nor  of  the  history  of  its  activities. 
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The  ultimate  accountability,  path  accountability  (and 
most  costly),  is  one  in  which  each  switching  center  traversed 
in  the  path  of  the  message  through  the  system  maintains  full  and 
complete  message  and  history  accountability  for  messages  desig- 
nated for  this  accountability  treatment.  Release  of  either 
message  or  historical  accountability  would  be  performed  upon  com- 
plete acknowledgement  of  the  message,  and  of  its  delivery,  to 
all  addressed  receivers. 


I 


The  previous  paragraphs  discussed  accountability  in- 
tentions on  a network-wide  basis.  For  the  purposes  of  input  to 
the  HOL  program,  however,  these  must  be  translated  to  their  im- 
pact on  processing  requirements,  storage  hierarchies,  and  con- 
figuration organization  to  an  individual  switching  complex,  and 
their  impact  on  the  language. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  orientation  of  account- 
ability processing  is  toward  individual  categories  of  message 
accountability.  This  is  distinct  from  the  total  accountability 
processing  performed  by  a switching  center.  Indeed,  a switch 
may  be  dedicated  to  handling  only  one  class  of  accountable 
traffic,  or  the  switch  may  be  designed  to  handle  several  classes 
of  accountable  traffic.  For  practical  purposes,  a switch  would 
have  to  be  configured  with  resource  expandability  to  the  highest 
level  of  accountable  traffic  to  be  processed. 

The  characteristics  and  requirements  for  minimum  ac- 
countability processing  can  be  summarized  by  the  following. 

• Delivery  responsibility  for  the  switch  that  is 
usually  restricted  to  active  responsibility;  i.e., 
as  long  as  the  switch  is  up  and  running  it  will 
deliver  traffic  for  which  it  has  acknowledged  receipt 
and  forwarding  responsibility. 

• Intransit  storage  medium  for  messages,  in  whatever 
envelope  is  being  processed,  is  usually  volatile 
core  memory . 
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Usually  there  is  virtually  no  traffic  or  historical 
accounting,  save  for  the  active  accountability  main- 
tained in  the  core  tables,  delivery  queues,  and 
channel  queues. 

The  switch  assumes  release  for  active  delivery  re- 
sponsibility according  to  any  one  of  several  acknow- 
ledgement protocols  that  may  be  established  on  a 
network  basis  for  high-level  traffic.  These  range 
from  positive  block  acknowledgement  from  the  down- 
stream center  to  negative  logic  NACK  procedures. 
Positive  acknowledgements  are  directed  to  the  immed- 
iate upstream  switch  for  acknowledgement  of  immedi- 
ately received  block. 

With  minimum  switch  accountability,  the  following 
functions,  are  not  present: 

(a)  There  is  no  capability  for  delivery  or  retrans- 
mission after  switch  failure  and/or  restart. 

(b)  There  is  no  retrieval  after  delivery;  there  is 
no  capability  for  user-requested  retransmission. 

(c)  There  is  no  message  event  journaling  on  separate 
storage  media  and  therefore  no  capability  for 
post-mortem  tracing  of  message  events  to  deter- 
mine status,  disposition,  routing,  etc. 

(d)  There  may  or  may  not  be  a rudimentary  form  of 
message  processing  statistics;  in  terms  of 
message  (packet)  counts,  character  counts, 
statistics  on  acknowledgement,  negative  acknow- 
ledgement, etc. 

With  minimum  accountability,  Automatic  Repeat  Request 
(ARQ)  is  frequently  included  in  the  line  protocols. 
This  may  be  incorporated  as  a result  of  a reply  to  a 
NACK  from  the  downstream  station  or  may  be  a result 
of  not  having  received  a positive  ACK  within  some 
system  defined  time  threshold. 

Minimum  accountability  switching  configurations  then 
require : 

(a)  No  external  (storage  media)  intransit  file 
(except  as  an  economy  measure). 

(b)  No  external  storage  media  for  reference  or 
journal  file. 
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(c)  No  external  storage  media  for  the  activity 
ledger  file. 

An  intermediate  level  of  accountability  can  be  conceived 
as  one  or  more  steps  in  several  directions  of  maintaining  delivery 
capability  from  some  level  of  switching  center  failure.  There 
are  several  degrees  of  variability  in  the  spectrum  of  accounta- 
bility. These  can  be  seen  as: 

• Degree  of  replication  of  processor  and  storage  system 
components. 

• Historical  accountability. 

• Traffic  accountability. 

A first  step  in  the  direction  of  increased  accountability 
is  to  provide  a historical  accountability  for  messages  processed 
by  the  switch.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  recording  of  predeter- 
mined processing  events  for  each  message,  written  to  an  on-line 
storage  device.  This  can  be  applied  in  a reasonable  manner  to 
the  processing  of  high-level  packet  type  messages  in  a forwarding 
transit  center.  A trace  of  the  arrival  and  transmission  of  mes- 
sages is  accounted  for.  This  will  add  to  the  processing  load  for 
each  message-packet  and  will  require  a high-speed  channel  to  the 
storage  device.  Note  that  only  message  events  will  be  recorded, 
not  necessarily  the  messages  themselves,  for  historical  accounta- 
bility. In  this  construct,  accountability  is  otherwise  at  a 
minimum  and  the  journal  provides  post-mortem  event  analysis.  It 
will  not  be  used  to  provide  delivery  responsibility  in  the  event 
of  recovery. 

The  next  logical  construct  of  increased  switch  account- 
ability is  to  provide  delivery  responsibility  in  the  event  of 
failure  of  one  or  both  (if  duplexed)  of  the  active  message  pro- 
cessing systems.  Delivery  responsibility  is  provided  after  such 
failure  by  the  inclusion  of  three  processing  procedures  and  addi 
tional  on-line  storage.  These  include  the  following. 

• Recording  of  message  events  in  the  journal  file. 

• Recording  of  messages  for  which  the  switch  maintains 
delivery  responsibility  on  an  Intransit  Storage  File 
(ISF)  on  some  Random  Access  Storage  (RAS)  device. 

The  intransit  storage  area  is  used  only  for  messages 
with  an  active  delivery  responsibility.  Space  is 
released  after  the  switch  has  fulfilled  delivery. 

• Some  measure  of  status  ledger  i.ng  is  required  to 
maintain  the  storage  structure  of  the  messages 
(message  blocks)  maintained  on  ISF.  These  process 
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ledgers  can  be  written  as  part  of  a directory  on  the 
intransit  file  itself,  or  on  journal  storage. 

This  scheme  provides  an  off-line  form  of  recovery,  not 
the  instantaneous  recovery  frequently  required  for  redundant 
switching  systems.  All  three  of  these  processing  components  are 
required  to  achieve  this  level  of  accountability;  the  journal 
event,  separate  intransit  storage,  and  ledgering  of  the  intransit 
storage  directory.  There  is  no  traffic  accountability  for  either 
retrieval  or  retransmission  after  the  switch  has  released  itself 
of  delivery  responsibility  for  any  given  message. 

The  additional  processing  on  a per-message  basis,  as 
compared  to  the  minimum  accountability  of  the  previous  section, 
includes  the  following. 

• Writing  of  the  message  events  to  the  journal  file. 

• Block  gathering  writing  of  message  segments  to  the 
intransit  storage  file,  and  reading  of  the  intranslt 
storage  file  during  the  output  processing  of  these 
messages. 

• Writing  of  the  intransit  directory  ledgers. 

Traffic  accountability  can  be  added  as  an  Independent 
construct  by  the  addition  of  the  history/reference  file.  In  this 
scheme,  messages  (message  blocks)  are  recorded  as  received  during 
the  input  processing  portion  of  the  processing  cycle  on  a sep- 
arate recording  medium.  If  message  blocks  only  are  recorded, 
this  file  is  used  only  for  retrieval/retransmission  upon  request 
by  searching  (passing)  the  entire  file  to  gather  the  separately 
recorded  blocks  of  the  requested  message.  This  file  by  itself 
cannot  be  used  for  recovery  in  the  event  of  failure  since  it 
will  contain  no  journaled  events  of  what  messages  were  delivered, 
their  status,  etc. 

This  traffic  accountability  scheme  would  be  added  in- 
dependently of  the  other  accountability  processes  described 
above,  or  could  be  added  in  any  desired  mix.  The  additional 
processing  resources  required  are  as  follows. 

• Writing  of  message  blocks  as  received  in  the  host 
processor  core. 

• An  appropriate  I/O  channel  to  the  on-line  storage 
device. 

• In  addition,  retrieval  and  retransmission  functions 
would  have  to  be  provided  for  tape  searching,  message 
reconstruction,  and  delivery  and  output  processing. 
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Maximum  accountability  for  a given  switching  center  in- 
volves an  extensive  treatment  of  both  historical  and  traffic 
accountability.  These  procedures  are  called  for  in  highly 
strategic  and  tactical  military  environments.  The  environment 
is  characterized  by  expected  hostile  activities  in  which  there 
is  a potentially  high  threat  of  message  compromise,  or  destruc- 
tion of  one  or  more  elements  (lines  and  switching  centers)  of 
the  communications  system.  Alternatively,  the  very  procedures  of 
traffic  accountability  support  other  functions  such  as  message 
retrieval,  which  provide  for  user-oriented  dissemination  of  mes- 
sage information. 


Full  message  accountability  procedures  require  extensive 
computer  configuration  resources  (in  comparison  to  minimum  ac- 
countability processing),  and  add  significantly  to  the  overall 
processing  requirement  on  a message-by-message  basis  by  each 
switching  center.  Full  accountability  procedures  add  to  the 
total  storage  requirement  and  add  to  the  transient  delay  time  of 
the  message  in  the  switching  center. 


Maximum  accountability  traffic  is  usually  installed  at 
entry  and  exit  centers  of  long  haul  communications  systems.  In 
contrast  to  HIGH-HIGH  trunk  transmission,  full  accountability 
procedures  are  usually  associated  with  local  level  transmissions 
LOW-HIGH  and  HIGH-LOW  traffic. 


Typical  characteristics  and  requirements  for  maximum 
accountability  can  be  summarized  by  the  following. 


Through  a high  degree  of  component  redundancy  in  both 
active  processors,  and  on-line  and  off-line  peri- 
pheral storage  equipment,  the  switching  center  is 
able  to  maintain  not  only  an  active  delivery  responsi 
bility  but  also  delivery  responsibility  in  the  event 
of  the  loss  of  one  or  several  active  and  storage 
components.  Delivery  responsibility  from  varying 
degrees  of  recovery  standpoints  is  a simple  cost 
function.  The  greater  the  degree  of  component  re- 
dundancy, the  greater  the  capability  for  maintenance 
of  delivery  responsibility  both  active  and  in  restor- 
ation . 


The  storage  medium  of  active  delivery  responsibility 
(intransit  storage)  is  typically  duplexed  in  on-line 
storage  media.  The  redundant  recording  of  messages 
intransit  for  delivery  provides  the  typical  two- 
level  reliability  back-up. 


In  addition  to  the  active  delivery  storage  media 
(intransit  storage),  message  segments  are  also 
written  to  electrically  and  logically  independent 
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reference  files  for  extended  back-up,  which  is  re- 
quired under  full  system  recovery  procedures. 
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These  reference  files  are  typically  tape  files  in  which 
message  segments  are  written  serially  as  received  during  input 
processing,  and  blocked  according  to  system  design  parameters. 
Each  message  or  message  segment  received  during  input  processing 
is  written  to  the  reference  file.  This  is  usually  a highly  com- 
plex formatted  file  containing  segments  of  all  messages  received 
(acknowledged  or  not  acknowledged,  full  messages,  partial  mes- 
sages, stragglers,  etc.). 

• A significant  part  of  full  accountability  processing 
involves  the  recording  of  activity;  status  ledgers 
onto  on-line  storage  units.  This  involves  the 
dynamic  tables  maintained  in  core,  including  the 
output  queues,  channel  queues,  and  other  processing 
status  indicators.  The  activity  ledgers  recorded  on 
on-line  equipment  are  an  absolute  necessity  for  re- 
covery from  a failed  duplex  host  computer,  and  are 
also  used  in  total  system  res'tart  for  balancing  the 
delivery  responsibility  of  messages  in  the  intransit 
and  reference  files. 

• The  switch  assumes  release  from  active  delivery  re- 
sponsibility of  a message  (i.e.,  its  release  from 
intransit  storage)  when  all  deliveries  of  the  message 
have  been  certified  acknowledged  by  the  appropriate 
network  level  accountability/acknowledgement  pro- 
cedures. After  release  from  delivery  responsibility, 
the  message  space  on  the  intransit  store  is  freed 
(through  use  of  dynamic  space  availability  tables) 
for  reuse  by  incoming  messages. 

• Complete  historical  accountability  is  provided  by  the 
recording  of  processing  events  associated  with  each 
message  entering  and  leaving  the  switching  center. 
These  events  are  time-stamped,  formatted,  and  written 
to  logically  and  electrically  separate  on-line 
storage  devices.  Frequently,  the  journal  file  is 
combined  logically  with  the  history/reference  file. 
The  journal  records  can  be  used  to  provide  and  pre- 
pare time-oriented  history  of  any  given  message 
events  upon  demand. 

1.4.2  Common  Channel  Signaling  (CCS) 

A recent  development  that  has  had  a distinct  impact  on 
processor  controlled  switching  systems  is  the  advent  of  Common 
Channel  Signaling  (CCS).  This  impact  is  seen  in  both  commercial 
and  military  systems. 
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CCS  is  a method  for  exchanging  information  between  pro- 
cessor controlled  switching  systems  over  a network  of  signaling 
links.  All  signaling  data,  including  the  supervisory  and  address 
signals  necessary  to  control  call  set  up  and  takedown,  is  ex- 
changed by  this  method  over  the  signaling  links. 

In  the  commercial  world,  there  are  two  CCS  conventions 
currently  being  implemented,  the  Common  Channel  Inter-Office 
Signaling  (CCIS)  system  of  the  Bell  System  and  the  CCITT  #6 
system  used  (or  planned  for  use)  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  Both 
of  these  systems  are  very  similar  differing  only  in  message  for- 
mat variations.  Both  use  28-bit  signaling  units  with  12  signaling 
units  to  a block.  Both  also  divide  the  28-bit  signaling  unit 
into  20  data  bits  and  8 error  checking  bits. 

In  the  area  of  military  applications,  two  of  the  systems 
studied  incorporated  CCS  capabilities;  the  NATO  IVSN  system, 
which  required  the  CCS  scheme  to  be  identical  to  or  a proper 
subset  of  CCITT  #6,  and  the  TRI-TAC  AN/TTC-39  system,  which  re- 
quired a CCS  scheme  totally  different  in  format,  structure,  error 
checking,  block  size  and  data  rate  from  any  existing  scheme. 

Regardless  of  any  differences  in  the  conventions  or 
schemes  used,  however,  all  of  the  CCS  systems  are  intended  to 
perform  the  same  set  of  functions. 

1.4.2. 1 Advantages  of  CCS 


CCS  systems  offer  a number  of  advantages  over  present 
inband  signaling  techniques.  The  major  advantages  are  as  follows. 

(1)  Signaling  Speed 

CCS  signaling  between  switching  centers  is  much 
faster  than  the  conventional  inband  systems.  This 
allows  communication  paths  to  be  set  up  and  taken 
down  much  faster.  In  addition,  the  holding  time 
of  trunks  and  switching  equipment  is  reduced 
leading  to  more  efficient  use  of  these  facilities. 

(2)  Information  Capacity 

CCS  inherently  has  more  information  carrying  capa- 
city than  is  available  in  conventional  inband 
signaling  systems.  Per-call  information  such  as 
traveling  classmarks  or  linemarks  can  carry  routing 
or  control  information  unique  to  each  call  or 
message.  This  additional  information  carrying 
capacity  allows  the  CCS  channels  to  be  used  for 
network  control  and  management  as  well  as  communi- 
cations signaling. 
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(3)  Full-Duplex  Signaling 

CCS  systems  use  a separate  2-way  data  link  allowing 
signals  to  be  exchanged  in  both  directions  simul- 
taneously . 

(4)  Separate  Signaling  Channel 

Because  CCS  systems  utilize  separate  dedicated 
signaling  channels,  several  of  the  problems  en- 
countered with  inband  signaling  schemes  are  elimi- 
nated. Most  notable  of  these  are  the  interactions 
between  voice  and  supervisory  signals  such  as 
"talk-off"  (disconnect  of  the  talking  path  by  voice 
signals)  and  the  occurrence  of  mass  trunk  seizures 
resulting  from  the  loss  of  inband  signals  on  idle 
trunks  due  to  a carrier  failure. 

(5)  Communications  Security  Control 

t 

CCS  provides  an  efficient  means  of  monitoring  and 
controlling  communication  security  and  COMSEC 
devices  such  as  the  TENLEY  family  of  equipments. 

(6)  Reliability 

CCS  systems  offer  the  potential  of  more  reliable 
transfer  of  signaling  information  than  present 
inband  signaling  techniques. 

(7)  Flexibility 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  all  CCS 
systems  relating  to  network  operation  and  user 
services  is  that  the  message  formats  allow  con- 
siderable latitude  and  flexibility  in  transmitting 
all  type  of  signaling  information  including  signals 
that  might  be  used  for  future  user  services  not  yet 
defined.  In  addition,  the  formats  provide  the 
flexibility  to  incorporate  changes  and  additions 
to  the  network  control  and  management  messages  as 
network  structures  and  management  philosophies 
evolve  and  mature. 

1.4. 2. 2 CCS  Impact  on  Systems 

CCS  systems  are  essentially  synchronous  mini-packet 
switching  systems.  As  such,  when  they  are  applied  to  a communi- 
cations network  they  superimpose  a mini-packet  switching  function 
on  the  network.  Each  of  the  switching  systems  within  the  network 
must  be  equipped  to  handle  the  additional  processing  tasks  and 
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load  of  the  CCS  system. 

1.4.3  Network  Control  and  Management 

The  advent  of  CCS  in  recent  (and  future)  systems  has  pro- 
vided the  means  for  incorporating  automatic  (or  semi-automatic) 
network  control  and  network  management. 

In  the  military  systems  which  will  incorporate  CCS  methods, 
it  is  estimated  that  5%  or  less  of  the  CCS  bandwidth  will  be 
required  for  communications  signaling.  This  being  the  case,  both 
systems,  the  NATO  IVSN  and  the  TRI-TAC  AN/TTC-39,  will  utilize 
at  least  a portion  of  the  remaining  bandwidth  to  incorporate 
network  control  and  management  systems. 

1.4. 3.1  NATO  IVSN  Network  Control  System 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  there  have  been  no  docu- 
ments published  which  define  in  detail  the  IVSN  network  control 
system.  There  are,  however,  indications  that  eventually  the 
system  used  will  be  a hierarchical  system.  The  plan  appears  to 
be  the  gradual  incorporation  of  Network  Control  Points  (NCP's) 
into  the  network  and,  as  the  network  is  expanded,  to  evolve  into 
a stratified  command  structure  with  distinct  levels  of  control 
and  management . 

1.4. 3. 2 TRI-TAC  Network  Control  System 

The  TRI-TAC  network  control  and  management  plans  are 
well  defined  and  have  been  published. 

The  management  and  control  of  tactical  communications 
systems  will  use  the  Tactical  Communications  Control  Facilities 
(TCCF)  which  are  a family  of  equipments  specifically  designed 
for  the  purpose. 

TCCF  will  provide  automated  management  information  and 
control  by  rapidly  acquiring,  processing,  and  displaying  data  to 
appropriate  level  decision  makers  and  rapidly  disseminating  de- 
cisions to  appropriate  levels  for  implementation  and  execution. 
The  hierarchical  levels  of  management  and  control  will  each  have 
identifiable  functions,  responsibilities,  and  authorities.  The 
levels  of  management  and  control  are  identified  as: 

a.  Communications  System  Planning  Element  (CSPE) 

b.  Communications  System  Control  Element  (CSCE) 

c.  Communications  Nodal  Control  Element  (CNCE) 

d.  Communications  Equipment  Support  Element  (CESE) 
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1.4. 3. 2.1  CSPE 

The  objective  of  the  CSPE  is  to  achieve  optimum  use 
of  communications  resources  in  meeting  tactical  requirements. 

It  provides  the  means  for  broad  systems  planning,  engineering, 
and  overall  systems  management  of  the  component  communications 
systems  at  the  appropriate  levels  of  command. 

Within  any  given  hierarchical  structure  of  management 
and  control  there  is  only  one  designated  level  which  performs  all 
CSPE  functions  impacting  the  entire  structure.  The  CSPE  esti- 
mates requirements  for  communications  services;  manages  available 
resources  to  satisfy  appropriate  level  tactical  communications 
requirements;  determines  the  initial  system  configuration;  speci- 
fies locations  and  parameters  for  interfacing  under  the  guidelines 
of  the  applicable  military  standards;  prepares  communications 
maps,  diagrams  and  standard  operating  procedures;  provides  long- 
term management  of  COMSEC  resources;  and,  ensures  continuity  of 
management  and  control  to  meet  changing  communications  require- 
ments . 


Major  CSPE  functions: 

a.  Maintain  a file  of  data  on  available  resources. 

b.  Collect,  store,  update  and  analyze  all  require- 
ments within  the  tactical  area  of  operations  for 
communications  services  within  the  tactical  area 
and  for  extension  of  those  services  to  and  from 
the  DCS. 

c.  Maintain  current  and  planned  force  deployment 
posture  so  as  to  determine  population  density  of 
requirements. 

d.  Plan,  determine,  engineer  and  analyze  initial 
system  configuration  and  interface  requirements 
for  use  of,  or  extension  through,  other  systems. 

e.  Develop  implementation  plans. 

f.  Issue  taskings. 

g.  Monitor  progress  of  implementation  and  testing. 

h.  Monitor  overall  system  performance. 

i.  Determine  mission  satisfaction. 

j.  Establish  network  priorities. 
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k.  Analyze  the  need  for  system  reconfiguration  and 
priority  restructuring. 

l.  Monitor  and  update  requirements. 

m.  Frequency  management  and  allocation  as  appropriate. 

n.  Plan  for  system  expansion,  extension,  compression, 
and/or  reconfiguration. 

1.4. 3. 2. 2 CSCE 

The  CSCE  provides  dynamic  control  of  large  subdivisions 
of  the  communications  systems.  It  is  normally  located  at  compo- 
nent levels  of  command  immediately  subordinate  to  the  CSPE  and 
at  other  locations  within  component  forces  where  required  for 
management  of  component  and/or  joint  systems.  The  CSCE,  assisted 
by  automation,  will  provide  real  or  near  real-time  management  to 
maintain  optimum  system  effectiveness.  The  CSCE  has  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a data  base 
and  provides  methods  for  its  updating  and  revision.  These  up- 
dating methods  will  include  reports  from  lower  and  adjacent  levels 
of  control.  The  CSCE  prepares  installation  orders  to  implement 
CSPE  system  planning  and  engineering,  performs  traffic  engineering, 
controls  COMSEC  resources,  makes  adjustments  in  system  configura- 
tion dictated  by  operational  considerations,  and  resolves  day-to- 
day  troubles  and  system  limitations  as  they  arise.  It  is  respons- 
ible for  maintaining  current  operational  status  of  major  items 
of  equipment  and  system  performance.  It  provides  immediate 
dynamic  response  to  real-time  needs  and  sends  reports  to,  and 
assists  the  CSPE  in  the  solution  of  longer  term  communications 
system  needs . 

Major  CSCE  functions: 

Implementation  and  Installation 

Prepare  installation  orders  to  subordinate  levels 

which  will  implement  CSPE  planning/engineering  actions 

for : 

a.  Installation/restoi ation  actions  and  priorities. 

b.  General  site  locations. 

c.  Radio  antenna  orientation. 

d.  Number  and  distribution  of  essential  access  and 
trunking  circuits. 

e.  Modification  of  communications  links. 
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f.  Interface  facilities. 

] 

g.  Switching,  store  and  forward,  and  trunking  equip- 
ment . 

h.  Other  necessary  implementing  instructions. 

Monitoring 

Maintain,  analyze  and  display  system  status  informa- 
tion. 

a.  Traffic  data. 

b.  System/equipment  performance  data. 

c.  Equipment  restoral  status. 

d.  Grade-of-service. 

e.  Outages  and  backlog  situations. 

Traffic  Control  Management 

a.  Routing  control. 

b.  Trunk  barring. 

c.  Line  load  control. 

■ 

d.  Trunk/link  direction. 

e.  Control  of  queues. 

I 

Transmission  System  Routing  Control 

a.  Reallocation  of  satellite  and  airborne  radio  relay 
channels. 

b.  Allocation  of  dedicated  circuits. 

c.  Inter-nodal  routing/connectivity. 

d.  Number  and  distribution  of  trunking  circuits. 

e.  Restoration  priorities. 

Reporting 

a.  Incoming  status. 

J 
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(1)  Installations. 

(2)  Equipment  (on-line  and  spares)  status. 

(3)  Availability  of  personnel. 

(4)  Traffic  volume. 

(5)  Circuit /system  quality. 

(6)  Other  reports  from  CNCE's  and  other  CSCE's, 
b.  Outgoing  status. 

(1)  Circuit/system  quality. 

(2)  Fault  isolation  and  corrective  action. 

(3)  Equipment  (on-line  and  spares)  status. 

(4)  Circuit  and  link  installation/deactivation. 

(5)  Inter-nodal  routing/rerouting/restoral . 

(6)  Update  information  for  the  CSPE  data  base. 

(7)  Other  reports  as  appropriate. 

Record  Keeping 


Is*-'  .. 


Management  of  COMSEC  Resources 
Directory  Control 
1.4. 3. 2. 3 CNCE 


The  CNCE  is  subordinate  to  its  designated  CSCE,  exer- 
cises management  and  technical  control  over  its  associated  sub- 
ordinate activities,  and  coordinates  with  other  CNCE's.  In  the 
hierarchy  of  control  levels,  the  CNCE  functions  as  the  nodal 
manager  and  the  point  of  interface  between  the  transmission  sub- 
system, and  the  switching  subsystem,  interfaces  users  with  the 
system,  and  has  the  physical,  electrical,  and  man  power  capa- 
bilities to  perform  these  functions.  The  CNCE  is  the  point  of 
electrical  interface  between  component,  joint  and/or  other  com- 
munications systems.  It  is  located  at  selected  nodes  (based 
on  density,  complexity  and  configuration  requirements).  It  pro- 
vides the  CSCE  with  transmission  system  performance  information 
and  directs  the  appropriate  subordinate  activities  to  assure 
optimum  system  efficiency,  continuity  of  service,  and  trouble 
correction . 
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The  CNCE  coordinates  nodal  activities  to  ensure  proper 
balance  in  the  application  of  resources,  performs  system/link/ 
channel  quality  control,  performance  monitoring,  and  testing, 
and  within  assigned  capabilities,  analyzes  the  data  for  fault 
isolation,  determination  and  initiation  of  immediate  corrective 
action.  In  addition,  performance  data  is  sent  to  the  CSCE  for 
further  systems  and  trend  analysis.  Additional  information  for 
analysis  comes  from  the  CNCE's  subordinate  activities.  The  CNCE 
is  also  responsible  for  providing  the  CSCE  with  current  status 
of  on-line  and  spare  equipment  as  well  as  the  corrective  action 
being  accomplished  to  isolate  and  correct  troubles.  It  is  the 
primary  fault  prediction  and  isolation  facility.  The  CNCE's 
process  of  confirming  and  implementing  alternate  routes  may  be 
automated.  Semi/fully  automated  testing  for  both  analog  and 
digital  systems  is  desirable. 

Major  CNCE  functions: 

Management  and  Technical  Direction 

Exercise  management  and  technical  direction  over  sub- 
ordinate activities  and,  as  appropriate,  other  CNCE's. 

Implementation  and  Execution 

Respond  to  instructions  from  higher  levels. 

Line  Conditioning  and  Interface 

a.  Provide  equipment  necessary  to  line  condition 
analog  and  digital  circuits  for  optimum  perfor- 
mance purposes. 

b.  Provide  interface  capabilities  for:  DC  circuits, 

VF  circuits,  DC  to  VF  conversion,  analog  to 
digital  conversion,  etc. 

c.  Circuit  activation/deactivation. 

(1)  Receives  signal  orders  from  the  CSCE. 

(2)  Directs  the  appropriate  subordinate  activi- 
ties or  subscribers  to  execute  the  signal 
orders. 

(3)  Monitors  the  circuit  activation/deactivation. 

Technical  Coordination 

a.  With  the  CSCE. 
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b . Between  CNCE ' s . 

c.  With,  and  supervision  over,  subordinate  activities. 
Performance  Assessment  and  Fault  Isolation 


a.  Conduct  in-service  and  out-of-service  quality 
control,  performance  monitoring,  and  testing  to 
detect  indications  of  system  degradation  or  equip- 
ment failure. 

b.  Conduct  fault  isolation  directed  toward  intra- 
nodal,  inter-nodal  and  extension  facility  (DCS, 
allied,  etc.),  transmission  systems. 

c.  Refer  fault  isolation  and  corrective  actions  to 
its  appropriate  subordinate  activities. 

Reroute/Restore 

a.  Circuits. 

b.  Multiplex  groups,  super  groups,  PCM/TDM  groups, 
etc. 

c.  Update  nodal  tables  and  directives. 

Reporting 


a.  Incoming  reports  pertaining  to: 

(1)  System  and  circuit  activation/deactivation. 

(2)  Operational  resources  commitments. 

(3)  Trouble  conditions. 

(4)  Performance  data. 

(5)  Testing. 

(6)  Facility  status. 

b.  Outgoing  reports  pertaining  to: 

(1)  Trouble  status  of  circuits,  equipments  and 
systems  and  restoration  activities. 

(2)  Activation/deactivation  of  circuits  and 
systems. 
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(3)  Coordination  with  other  control  facilities. 

(4)  On-line  and  spare  equipment  status. 

(5)  Performance  data. 

(6)  Testing. 

(7)  Facility/link/circuit  status. 

Record  Keeping 

Maintain  appropriate  records  pertaining  only  to  the 
current  deployment. 

a.  Circuit  record.  Orders  and  technical  directives 
regarding  circuit  connectivity,  electrical  and 
physical  connections  at  the  CNCE,  nodal  facilities 
for  which  it  is  technically  responsible,  and  the 
availability  of  circuits  and  equipment  at  the  node. 

II 

b.  System  and  circuit  status  records.  Maintains 
status  of  systems  and  circuits  terminating  at  the 
node. 

c.  Nodal  data  base  update  (directories,  tables). 


1.4. 3. 2. 4 CESE 

Each  CESE  controls  only  that  equipment  and  circuitry 
peculiar  to  itself.  Its  functions  will  be  performed  by  equipment 
maintenance  personnel  and/or  communications  terminal  operators 
using  equipment  organic  to  that  facility.  Insofar  as  it  relates 
to  the  transmission  subsystem,  the  CESE  supports  and  responds 
to  all  management  and  control  functions  initiated  by  the  CNCE. 

In  addition,  the  CESE  is  capable  of  autonomous  management  and 
operation  of  all  or  part  of  its  associated  terminal,  i.e., 
switch,  multiplex,  radio,  etc.  Whether  operating  under  the  tech- 
nical direction  of  the  CNCE  or  operating  independently  (only  for 
those  equipments  not  connected  to  a communications  nodal  point) 
the  CESE  performs  equipment  and  channel  quality  control,  perfor- 
mance monitoring  and  testing,  equipment  fault  isolation  sub- 
scriber equipment  and  channel  substitution/restoral , preventive 
maintenance  and  reporting.  The  CESE,  when  unmanned,  will  provide 
equipment  performance  information  to  its  designated  CNCE  or  CSCE. 
This  information  would  normally  be  the  result  of  equipment  self- 
test features  and/or  remote  sensors. 

Major  CESE  functions: 
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a.  With  and  by  direction  from  its  associated  CNCE  or 
CSCE. 

b.  With  other  CESE’s  under  direction  of  its  desig- 
nated CNCE  or  CSCE. 

Performance  Assessment 


a.  Perform  in-service  and  out-of-service  quality 
control  monitoring  and  testing  as  required  to 
assist  the  CNCE  in  its  system  performance  assess- 
ments . 

b.  Perform  subscriber  loop  (access  line)  tests  to 
assure  operation  within  acceptable  parameters. 

c.  Perform  other  test  and  monitor  functions  necessary 
to  facilitate  optimum  CESE  operation. 

1.4. 3. 3 General  Comments  on  Network  Control 

The  entire  concept  of  automated  network  control  is 
relatively  new  and,  as  such,  is  just  now  being  introduced  into 
the  commercial  networks.  As  more  experience  is  gained  with 
actual  network  control  systems,  the  philosophies  and  technologies 
incorporated  will  more  than  likely  change.  To  say  at  this  time 
that  the  complexity  and  operational  problems  of  network  wide 
automatic  control  and  management  are  not  well  understood  is  an 
understatement . 

It  should  be  noted  that,  although  the  tactical  network 
control  systems  have  been  planned  in  detail,  none  of  them  have 
ever  been  implemented.  It  is  anticipated  that  many  of  the  fea- 
tures and  capabilities  of  the  various  subsystems  will  change 
radically  as  more  is  learned  about  the  real-world  problems  of 
network  control.  These  changes  will  have  distinct  impacts  on 
the  CPS’s  of  future  deployments. 

1.4.4  Dynamic  Trunk  Allocation  Techniques 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  several  schemes  for 
multiplexing  various  types  of  digital  traffic  on  to  wideband 
transmission  facilities  have  been  proposed.  In  each  case,  the 
purpose  has  been  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  usage  of  the 
facilities.  These  schemes  are  methods  by  which  digitized  voice, 
packet  message  traffic,  narrative/record  message  traffic  and 
other  forms  of  digitized  traffic  can  be  transmitted  over  the  same 
transmission  facilities  by  dynamically  assigning  specific  bands 
or  slots  to  each  class. 
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At  the  time  of  this  writing,  these  systems  are  being 
studied  and  their  impacts  analyzed.  In  some  cases,  prototype 
hardware  is  being  developed  so  that  accurate  simulating  and  tests 
can  be  performed. 

One  of  the  major  study  efforts  being  performed  in  this 
area  is  the  Slotted  Envelope  Network/Digital  Access  Exchange 
(SENET/DAX)  study  being  performed  by  GTE/Sylvania  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Defense  Communications  Agency. 

The  SENET/DAX  concept  is  based  on  utilization  of  a con- 
stant period,  self-synchronizing  master  frame  throughout  multi- 
node networks  utilizing  a diversity  of  trunk  communication  rates 
and  techniques,  in  order  to  serve  a multiplicity  of  diverse 
subscribers.  These  subscribers  in  some  cases  (digitized  voice, 
video,  and  facsimile)  require  essentially  virtual  connections 
between  each  other.  In  other  cases  these  subscribers  require 
essentially  packet  and/or  message  switched  non-virtual  connec- 
tions. 

The  self-synchronizing  feature  of  the  SENET/DAX  concept 
is  based  on  utilization  of  a Start-of-Frame  marker  indicating 
the  beginning  of  a series  of  constant  period  frames.  The  same 
constant  period  master  frame  will  be  utilized  whatever  the  trunk 
transmission  rate  of  the  particular  trunks  between  nodal  switches 
may  be.  Following  the  Start-of-Frame  marker,  each  subsequent 
master  frame  will  contain  slices  of  virtual  channel  connections 
dynamically  allocated  to  voice/video/facsimile  subscribers.  This 
Class  I region  of  each  master  frame  will  be  allocated  and  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  link  maps  maintained  at  each  end  of 
each  link.  Changes  in  these  link  maps  will  be  coordinated  via 
CCS  messages.  Following  the  Class  I region  of  virtual  connections 
will  be  a Class  I/Class  II  marker  between  those  regions  which 
will  permit  both  a double  check  of  the  Class  I allocation  frame 
maps,  and  which  will  also  facilitate  efficient  utilization  of 
Class  II.  The  Common  Channel  Signaling  (CCS)  messages  required 
to  initiate,  allocate,  coordinate  and  terminate  Class  I messages 
will  themselves  be  handled  as  Class  II  messages.  The  precedence 
of  the  CCS  messages  will  reflect  in  some  instances  that  of  the 
Class  I call  concerned,  and  in  other  instances  will  reflect  the 
step  in  the  connection  process  currently  being  coordinated  by 
the  nodal  switches. 

Class  II  data  will  be  handled  as  packets,  including: 
interactive,  query /response , data  base  update,  narrative/record, 
and  non-sensor  bulk  data  (sensor  bulk  data  is  recommended  to  be 
carried  utilizing  Class  I virtual  connections). 

Idle  link  capacity  may  be  synchronously  filled  with  trans- 
mission bits,  or  transmission  sequences,  or  the  master  frame 
could  be  treated  as  an  essentially  non-synchronous  super  packets, 
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as  appropriate.  However,  as  it  is  anticipated  that  in  a military 
application,  significant  proportions  of  both  Class  I and  Class 
II  calls  will  be  encrypted.  It  is  probable  that  the  master  frame 
will  be  synchronously  filled  with  synchronous  character  sequences 

The  Slotted  Envelope  Network  (SENET)  concept  will  permit 
an  effective  universal  communications  network  by  dynamic  alloca- 
tion of  variable  size  virtual  connections  for  voice,  low  speed 
video,  non-sensor  bulk  data  and  forward-error-corrected  facsimile 
transmissions,  and  by  utilizing  the  remainder  of  the  system 
capacity  in  each  rinaster  frame  for  non-interfering  packets  of 
interactive,  query /response , data  base  update,  narrative/record, 
and  non-sensor  bulk  data  transfers.  The  Class  II  data  packets 
will  be  dynamically  allocated  as  a function  of  the  available 
space  in  each  master  frame. 

The  implication  of  the  SENET/DAX  system  is  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  the  classical  distinction  between  circuit  switching 
and  message  switching,  that  the  future  switching  systems  will 
handle  all  types  of  traffic.  This  carries  with  it  the  further 
implication  that  each  communications  system  has  the  capabilities 
of  circuit  switching  and  message  switching. 
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2.0  COMMUNICATION  SYSTEMS  FUNCTIONAL  BASELINE 

2.1  General  Comments 


During  the  course  of  the  applications  studies,  a wide  vari- 
ance in  the  hardware/software  allocation  of  functions  was  found. 
In  all  cases,  it  appeared  that  the  primary  objectives  of  the 
specific  allocation  of  functions  to  either  hardware  or  software 
were  to  provide  system  flexibility,  the  capability  for  rapid 
system  reconfiguration,  increased  throughput  capacity  by  off- 
loading routine  functions  from  the  central  processors,  and  to 
achieve  cost  effective  systems  and  system  control. 

In  general,  it  was  found  that  routine  logic  functions  which 
were  identical  in  every  application  of  a particular  system  re- 
gardless of  how  the  system  was  configured  were  performed  by 
hardware  subsystems  or  satellite  processors,  either  Read  Only 
Memory  (ROM)  driven  or  wired-logic  driven.  In  each  case,  the 
function  could  be  performed  by  the  central  processors  but  at  the 
expense  of  processing  time,  throughput  capacity,  and  additional 
program  storage  capacity.  Because  these  functions  never  varied 
from  application  to  application  of  the  particular  system,  no 
restrictions  on  system  flexibility  were  imposed  by  allocating 
them  to  fixed  program  implementation. 

Certain  system  functions  were  found  to  be  more  efficiently 
performed  as  a combination  of  hardware  and  software  operations. 

In  these  cases,  the  hardware  functioned  as  an  interface  to  the 
real-world  environment,  conditioned  the  information  which  was 
to  be  processed  to  be  compatible  with  the  processor  logic  levels, 
and  performed  a measure  of  pre-processing.  Combining  hardware 
and  software  to  perform  these  operations  provided  maximum  system 
flexibility  with  minimum  processor  loading. 

It  was  found  that  those  system  functions  which  were  based 
on  parameters  that  varied  from  application  to  application  of  a 
system,  or  that  had  to  be  capable  of  being  changed  within  a 
particular  application,  functions  such  as  terminal  classmarking 
or  line  marking,  were  implemented  entirely  in  software.  This 
resulted  in  maximum  system  flexibility  with  minimum  hardware  and 
allowed  rapid  changes  in  the  system's  configuration  to  be  imple- 
mented at  any  site. 

The  system  functions  derived  in  this  section,  however,  are 
described  without  regard  to  any  method  of  implementation.  They 
are,  in  fact,  described  in  terms  of  the  mission  which  the  system 
must  perform,  and  include  all  operations  performed  by  that  func- 
tion whether  or  not  they  are  "normally"  allocated  to  hardware 
or  software. 

The  only  operations  which  are  assumed  to  be  performed  by 
hardware  in  all  cases  are  analog-to-digital  (A  to  D),  digital- 
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to-analog  (D  to  A),  and  signal  level  conversions. 

To  preserve  the  generality  necessary  to  compare  the  func- 
tions derived  from  the  baseline  studies  of  both  circuit  and 
message  switching  systems  with  various  processor  architectures, 
it  was  mandatory  that  the  functional  analysis  be  completely 
divorced  from  previous  methods  of  implementation.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  names  applied  to  the  functions  are,  in  most  cases, 
new.  These  changes  in  nomenclature  were  deliberate  and  were  made 
in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  intimately  familiar  with  switching  systems  to  equate  a spec- 
ific function  name  with  a specific  method  of  implementation. 

2 . 2 Communications  System  Services 

From  the  analysis  of  the  systems  described  in  the  previous 
section,  it  is  seen  that  all  modern  communications  systems  pro- 
vide three  distinct  services.  These  services  are: 

(1)  Mission  Services 

These  are  the  services  provided  to  the  personnel  who 
use  the  system,  the  subscribers.  Mission  services  can 
be  divided  into  two  major  categories;  (1)  circuit 
switching  services,  and  (2)  message  switching  services. 

(2)  Operations  Services 

These  are  the  services  provided  to  the  personnel  who 
are  responsible  for  the  operation,  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  system. 


(3)  Network  Services 

These  are  the  services  provided  by  each  switching 
system  of  a communications  network  to  the  personnel 
who  are  responsible  for  the  control  and  management  of 
the  entire  network. 

All  of  the  systems  studied  incorporated  the  first  two  ser- 
vices to  some  extent.  The  advent  of  common  channel  signaling 
techniques  and  network  control  and  management  philosophies  has 
added  the  third  service  to  the  most  recently  deployed  or  planned 
systems. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  of  this  section,  each  of  the 
services  is  broken  down  into  a set  of  distinct  functions  which, 
together,  constitute  the  functional  requirements  of  the  service. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  while  it  is  possible  to  divide 
a communications  system  into  an  abstract  set  of  three  services 
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(and  to  divide  each  service  into  an  equally  abstract  set  of  dis- 
tinct functions),  it  is  never  possible  to  completely  separate 
the  hardware  and  software  of  an  operational  system  into  three 
distinct  groups  corresponding  to  the  three  services.  Rather, 
it  is  found  that  for  reasons  of  economy,  efficiency,  reliability 
and  maintainability,  the  interrelationships  of  the  services  and 
their  functions  are  extremely  diffuse.  Thus  in  a large  communi- 
cations system  it  will  be  found  that  all  of  the  on-line  proces- 
sing units  may  be  performing  some  of  the  functions  involved  in 
each  of  the  services.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a small  system,  a 
single  on-line  processing  unit  may  be  providing  all  of  the  ser- 
vices. 


The  division  of  a communications  system  into  distinct  ser- 
vices served  the  very  necessary  purpose  of  reducing  the  complex- 
ity of  a communications  system  to  manageable  and  visualizable 
units  which  can  be  defined,  examined  and  analyzed  in  detail. 

The  further  reduction  of  the  services  into  distinct  functions 
provided  the  degree  of  generality  necessary  to  compare  the  ef- 
ficiency of  various  processor  system  architectures  to  the  com- 
munication tasks.  The  purpose  being  to  determine  which  pro- 
cessor system  architecture  and  which  processor  unit  architec- 
ture best  solved  the  overall  communications  processing  problem. 

2.2.1  Mission  Services 


The  mission  services  have  been  divided  into  two  major 
categories;  circuit  switching  services  and  message  switching 
services . 


It  is  no  longer  possible  to  categorize  circuit  switches 
as  analog  transmission  systems  and  message  switches  as  digital 
transmission  systems.  The  gradual  conversion  of  both  military 
and  commercial  communications  systems  to  all  digital  systems 
makes  these  old  definitions  obsolete.  Further,  the  inclusion 
of  common  channel  signaling  and  network  management  and  control 
into  circuit  switching  networks  imposes  a degree  of  message  pro- 
cessing capability  on  each  circuit  switch  in  the  network.  In- 
deed, the  processing  load  of  a 1000  line  circuit  switch  which 
is  also  acting  as  the  gateway  node  switch  to  a network  control 
center  will  be  completely  dominated  by  the  message  processing 
functions  associated  with  network  control.  The  trend  toward 
switchable  lines  and  trunks  instead  of  dedicated  lines  and 
trunks  in  message  switching  networks  has  imposed  a degree  of  cir- 
cuit switching  capability  on  modern  message  switching  systems. 

The  development  of  the  Digital  Access  Switch  concept  in 
which  all  forms  of  traffic,  digitized  voice,  narrative/record, 
packet,  etc.,  are  handled  by  the  same  switching  system  in  order 
to  allow  a single  set  of  network  facilities  to  carry  all  forms 
of  traffic  tends  to  remove  completely  the  designations  of  "a 
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circuit  switch"  and  "a  message  switch"  and  replaces  them  with 
"a  communications  switch". 

Foi  +hese  reasons,  the  real  distinction  between  circuit 
switching  * osion  and  message  switching  mission  lies  in  the  na- 
ture of  tne  communications  path  provided  by  each. 

The  circuit  switching  service  provides  real-time  (vir- 
tual) communications  paths  between  interactive  end  terminals 
such  as  telephones,  FAX  terminals,  or  certain  classes  of  data 
terminals.  As  such,  with  circuit  switched  communication  paths, 
the  system  appears  completely  transparent  to  the  call  during  the 
traffic  (or  information  exchange)  phase  of  the  call.  In  message 
switched  communications,  on  the  other  hand,  the  system  is  not 
transparent  to  the  connection  but  appears,  rather,  as  a variable 
delay  line.  That  is,  that  due  to  the  procedures  and  protocols 
of  message  switching,  the  system  i.s  never  completely  transparent 
to  the  message  traffic  during  the  information  exchange  phase  of 
the  connection.  The  delays  may  be  as  short  as  a few  hundred 
milliseconds  (as  with  interactive  packet  traffic)  or  as  long  as 
several  hours  (as  with  low  precedence  store  and  forward  message 
traffic) . 

2.2. 1.1  Circuit  Switching  Services 

In  order  for  any  communications  system  to  provide  the 
circuit  switching  service,  i.e.,  to  establish  a real-time  commun- 
ications path  between  two  terminals,  it  must  provide  the  capa- 
bility to  recognize  a request  for  service,  to  collect  the ; re- 
quested directory  number,  to  translate  the  directory  number  into 
specific  routing  information  and  to  create  a communications  path 
between  the  calling  and  called  terminal. 

The  circuit  switching  service  can  be  reduced  to  a set 
of  four  distinct  functions  which  satisfy  these  requirements. 

(1)  Supervision  Signaling  Function  (SSF) 

(2)  Address  Signaling  Function  (ASF) 

(3)  Path  Control  Function  (PCF) 

(4)  Call  Processing  Function  (CPF) 

2.2. 1.1.1  Supervision  Signaling  Function  (SSF)  ^ 

The  SSF  is  responsible  for  the  recognition  and  coord- 
ination of  all  requests  for  service  (incoming  or  outgoing)  on 
all  lines  and  trunks.  In  order  to  perform  this  function,  the 
SSF  must  be  able  to  scan  all  lines  and  trunks  and  detect,  time, 
decode  and  validate  a wide  variety  of  supervision  signals  (D.C. 
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closure,  A.C.  tones,  E&M,  SF,  digital  comma-free  codes,  common 
channel  signaling  units,  etc.). 

In  systems  where  in-band  trunk  signaling  is  used,  it 
must  be  able  to  recognize  and  coordinate  the  signaling  of  a wide 
variety  of  signaling  conventions  such  as  R1 , R2 , CCITT  #4, 

CCITT  #5,  etc.  In  military  systems  numerous  other  conventions 
are  used  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  variations  of  the  above. 

In  systems  where  common  channel  signaling  is  used,  the 
SSF  must  be  able  to  synchronize  and  coordinate  the  digital  bit 
stream,  achieving  bit  and  frame  sync  and  error  detection.  There- 
fore, the  following  subfunctions  of  the  SSF  can  be  derived: 

(1)  Terminal  scanning 

(2)  Recognition  of  change  of  state  of  incoming  super- 
vision signals. 

(3)  Classmark  analysis 

(4)  Multiple  sampling  (signal  validation) 

(5)  Signal  timing,  both  incoming  and  outgoing 

(6)  Operational  decisions  (determination  of  responses 
required,  e.g.,  seize  acknowledge,  ring  trip  trip, 
etc.  ) . 

(7)  Output  supervision  signals  (analog,  digital, 
comma-free  codes). 

(8)  Common  channel  send/receive  operations 

(9) '  Performs  bit  synchronization  on  digital  lines  and 

trunks . 

(10)  Performs  parity  error  (and/or  code)  checking  on 
common  signaling  channels 

(11)  Generates  some  messages  on  common  channels,  i.e., 
acknowledges,  negative  acknowledges,  etc. 

(12)  Performs  error  correction  on  incoming  common 
channel  messages,  e.g.,  ARQ  or  error  correction 
code  processing. 

There  are  certain  C/S  parameters  which  impact  the  com- 
plexity of  each  function.  These  are: 

(1)  Switch  size,  i.e.,  total  number  of  terminals  to 
be  scanned. 
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(2)  Traffic  per  terminal,  i.e. , the  average  busy  hour 
per  terminal  call  rate. 

(3)  Signaling  conventions  which  must  be  interfaced. 

(4)  Subscriber  features  which  can  be  signaled. 

(5)  Line  and  Trunk  interface  types. 

The  SSF  requires  access  to  classmark  tables,  memory 
for  line/trunk  status  storage  and  for  common  channel  buffering 
and  processing,  and  a real-time  clock. 

The  SSF  provides  the  C/S  system: 

(1)  Validated  change  of  status  information  along  with 
the  line  or  trunk  identification. 

(2)  Line/trunk  status  (idle,  busy,  out-of-service, 
etc. ) . 

(3)  Time-out  information  (error  or  malfunction). 

(4)  Verification  of  successful  common  channel  out- 
going signaling. 

(5)  Error-free  incoming  common  channel  messages. 

(6)  Warning  that  common  channel  NACK  threshold  is  ex- 
ceeded. 

The  SSF  function  requires  the  following  information 
from  the  system: 

(1)  Line  or  trunk  identity  for  all  outgoing  signaling 
directed  by  the  CPF. 

(2)  Properly  coded,  formatted,  and  validated  message 
blocks  and  common  channel  identity  for  outgoing 
common  channel  messages. 

(3)  Classmark  table  updates  or  changes. 

(4)  Threshold  (NACK)  level  changes. 

2. 2. 1.1. 2 Address  Signaling  Function  (ASF) 

The  ASF  is  responsible  for  the  detection,  collection, 
validation  and  conversion  of  incoming  address  signaling  informa- 
tion (directory  numbers)  into  internally  compatible  data  whether 
dialed  or  keyed  subscriber  irJtiated  signals  or  address  informa- 
tion generated  from  a distant  switch.  The  ASF  must  also  connvert 
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address  signaling  information  received  from  the  Call  Processing 
Function  (CPF)  into  address  signaling  compatible  with  distant 
switches  where  common  channel  signaling  is  not  used. 

Where  AC  or  digital  end  instruments  are  used,  the  ASF 
supervises  and  controls  the  progression  of  the  call  phases  until 
the  traffic  phase  (information  exchange  or  conversation  phase) 
of  the  call  is  reached. 

The  ASF  must  be  able  to  detect  and  send  address  infor- 
mation in  any  of  the  following  forms: 

( 1 ) DTMF 

(2)  Dial  Pulse 

(3)  Single  Frequency 

(4)  Common -free  Codes 

(5)  DTMF  Compelled 

(6)  MF  Compelled 

The  ASF  performs  two  forms  of  signal  validation.  It 
first  validates  each  individual  digit  by  counting,  multiple  samp- 
ling and/or  time  integration  and  then  checks  the  digit  sequence 
against  the  numbering  plan  to  determine  that  a valid  number  or 
service  is  being  requested. 

The  ASF  performs  all  operations  necessary  for  the  cor- 
rect receipt  and  transmission  of  address  digits  or  information. 

It  includes  the  following  subfunctions  and  operations. 

(1)  Performs  all  analog-to-digital  conversions  for 
incoming  AC  address  signaling. 

(2)  Performs  all  digital-to-analog  conversions  for 
outgoing  AC  address  signaling. 

(3)  Performs  all  digital  signal  level  conversions 
for  incoming  and  outgoing  address  signaling. 

(4)  Validates  all  incoming  address  signaling  (analog 
or  digital  including  comma-free  codes). 

(5)  Sends  dial  tones  (or  seize  acknowledge  tones). 

(6)  Performs  all  digit  and  interdigit  timing  (also 
make/break  t iming ) . 

(7)  Is  capable  of  operating  with  dial  pulse,  multi- 


frequency,  multi-frequency  compelled,  dual  tone 
multi-frequency,  single  frequency,  and  comma- 
free  code  address  signaling  conventions. 

The  ASF  requires  the  following: 

(1)  Access  to  the  Numbering  Plan  tables 

(2)  Access  to  buffer  storage  memory 

The  ASF  provides  the  following  to  the  system: 

(1)  Validated  incoming  address  signaling  information 
(relative  to  the  terminal). 

(2)  Verifier- ion  of  the  correct  transmission  of  out- 
going address  signaling  information  (relative 

to  the  terminal). 

(3)  Notification  of  incorrect  incoming  address  sig- 
naling sequences  (relative  to  the  terminal). 

(4)  Status  of  the  analog-to-digital , digital-to- 
analog  and  digit  level  conversion  hardware  de- 
vices (idle,  busy,  out-of-service,  etc.). 

The  ASF  requires  from  the  system  the  following: 

(1)  Directions  concerning  the  type  of  address  sig- 
naling convention  to  be  used  (incoming  or  out- 
going). 

(2)  The  address  information  (numbers)  to  be  sent  on 
outgoing  signaling. 

(3)  Numbering  Plan  table  update  or  changes. 

(4)  Directions  concerning  the  type  of  dial  tone  (or 
seize  acknowledge  tone)  to  be  used. 

The  complexity  of  the  ASF  is  impacted  by  the  number 
of  signaling  convention  types  with  which  it  must  interface.  The 
number  of  subscriber  terminals  for  which  the  ASF  must  handle  the 
address  signaling  increases  the  processing  load  of  the  ASF  and 
the  amount  of  conversion  hardware  which  must  be  equipped. 

2. 2. 1.1. 3 Path  Control  Function  (PCF) 

The  switching  matrix  in  any  C/S  provides  the  means 
of  establishing  real-time  communication  paths  between  terminals. 
To  do  this,  the  PCF  must  be  capable  of  finding  idle  paths  through 


the  matrix  to  establish  new  connections,  be  capable  of  tracing 
existing  paths  to  release  connections  no  longer  required  and  to 
determine  idle/busy  status. 

Since  it  is  possible  to  reduce  any  time  or  frequency 
division  matrix  configuration  to  a space  division  equivalent, 
the  remaining  discussion  of  the  PCF  will  be  in  terms  of  space 
division  matrices. 

Several  of  the  systems  studied,  i.e.,  EVS,  ICCS,  AN/ 
TTC-39,  required  the  PCF  to  verify  path  continuity  either  once, 
when  each  connection  was  established,  or  continuously  as  long 
as  the  connection  existed.  This  function,  path  verification, 
is  particularly  important  in  Military  applications  where  commun- 
ication security  is  a stringent  requirement. 

All  the  military  systems  studied  employed  a precedence 
feature.  Subscribers  are  assigned  a maximum  precedence  level 
at  which  they  may  initiate  calls.  Five  levels  of  precedence  were 
usually  employed  where  Routine  was  the  lowest  and  Flash  Override 
the  highest.  In  the  event  a subscriber  initiated  a call  at  a 
level  higher  than  routine  and  that  call  was  blocked,  i.e.,  no 
idle  path  between  the  calling  party's  terminal  and  the  called 
party's  terminal  existed,  a path  would  be  created  by  preempting 
calls  of  lower  precedence. 

During  the  call  processing  sequence,  it  is  necessary 
to  send  information  tones  to  the  calling,  and  sometimes  the 
called,  subscriber,  tones  such  as  busy,  ringback,  etc.  In  some 
systems,  particularly  TDM  systems,  these  tones  are  injected  into 
the  communication  path  within  the  matrix.  Other  systems  provided 
matrix  terminals  that  were  connected  +o  tone  busses  wnich  could 
be  shared  by  many  subscribers  simultaneously.  These  terminals, 
because  they  could  be  shared,  had  to  be  treated  differently  from 
other  terminals  because,  for  them,  multiple  connections  were 
normal  and  not  an  error  condition.  In  either  case,  whether  tones 
were  injected  within  the  matrix  or  via  specially  marked  terminals, 
a unique  function  was  being  performed,  i.e.,  tone  injection. 

The  diagnostic  problems,  finding  a failed  crosspoint 
or  time  switch  for  example,  in  a matrix,  especially  a large 
matrix,  is  extremely  difficult  unless  a set  of  specific  diagnos- 
tic instructions  have  been  included  in  the  control  system.  Many 
of  the  systems  studied  required  the  PCF  to  be  capable  of  moni- 
toring tne  matrix  and  to  isolate  faults  to  the  lowest  replaceable 
unit,  usually  a Printed  Wiring  Board. 

The  diagnostic  functions  were  usually  a set  of  func- 
tions which  were  configuration  and  technology  dependent  and  which 
allowed  any  matrix  failure  to  be  isolated  to  a single  replaceable 
unit . 
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From  the  above  discussion,  it  can  be  seen  that  if  the 
PCF  is  capable  of  performing  the  following  set  of  seven  functions, 
it  can  control  any  matrix  in  any  C/S. 

(1)  Find  idle  paths  (Connect  A to  B) 

(2)  Trace  existing  paths  (Find  A) 

(3)  Breakdown  existing  paths  (Disconnect  A) 

(4)  Path  verification  (Verify  A to  B) 

(5)  Path  preemption 

(6)  Tone  injection  (Send  Tone  to  A) 

(7)  Diagnostic  functions 

In  the  above  list,  the  letters  "A"  and  "B"  refer  to 
any  two  matrix  terminals. 

In  order  for  the  PCF  to  perform  these  functions,  a 
matrix  memory  map  (a  connect  map)  must  exist  somewhere  in  the 
system  and  it  must  be  accessible  to  the  PCF.  To  find  idle  paths 
through  the  matrix,  a map  of  all  busy  paths  must  exist.  If  this 
map  exists,  then  tracing  an  existing  path  and  breaking  down  an 
existing  path  can  be  performed  as  well  as  finding  new  paths. 

The  path  preemption  function  requires  an  additional 
memory  requirement,  i.e.,  the  capability  of  storing  call  prece- 
dence information  relative  to  each  existing  communication  path. 

It  must  be  possible  for  the  PCF  to  trace  any  path  through  the 
matrix  and  to  determine  the  precedence  level  of  that  path  in 
order  for  it  to  exercise  the  path  preemption  function. 

Path  verification  and  the  diagnostic  function  require 
that  the  PCF  be  able  to  access  any  point  in  the  matrix.  For 
path  verification,  it  is  necessary  for  the  PCF  to  be  able  to 
cause  a unique  signal  to  be  injected  at  one  end  of  a path  and 
to  detect  its  presence  at  the  other  end  of  the  path.  The  diag- 
nostic function  requires  the  PCF  to  be  able  to  exercise  any 
crosspoint  (or  time  slot,  or  frequency  band)  and  detect  its  pro- 
per operation. 

There  are  several  matrix  parameters  which  impact  the 
complexity  of  the  PCF.  These  are: 

(1)  Matrix  size,  the  number  of  terminals  or  ports 
which  may  be  interconnected. 

(2)  Matrix  configuration,  the  number  of  switching 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


The  size  of  the  matrix,  i.e. , the  total  number  of 
matrix  ports,  impacts  the  PCF  in  three  ways,  in  the  number  of 
points  in  the  matrix  it  must  be  capable  of  addressing,  in  the 
amount  of  connect  map  memory  it  must  address,  and  in  the  number 
of  matrix  operations  which  must  be  performed  per  Busy  Hour  (BH). 

The  configuration  of  the  switching  network  has  a major 
impact  on  the  complexity  of  the  PCF.  As  an  example,  consider 
the  three  matrix  configurations  shown  in  Figure  2.2-1.  In  the 
figure,  all  three  matrices  are  constructed  with  square  arrays 
which  have  N inputs  and  N outputs  where  N may  be  any  positive 
integer.  Any  one  of  the  N inputs  can  be  connected  to  any  one 
of  the  N outputs  in  the  array. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  in  a single-stage  matrix, 
there  is  only  one  possible  path  between  any  two  ports.  The  path 
between  any  two  ports  is  exactly  defined  by  the  identity  of  the 
two  ports. 


stages  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  linked 
together. 


Connectivity  patterns,  the  connect  patterns  be- 
tween different  matrix  ports  to  provide  all 
services  required. 


Traffic  loading,  the  Busy  Hour  (BH)  occupancy 
of  the  matrix  and  the  Grade-of-Service  (GOS) 
required  to  satisfy  the  switching  mission. 


Matrix  technology,  the  type  of  devices  used  to 
create  the  communication  paths. 


In  the  three-stage  matrix,  there  are  N possible  paths 
from  any  input  port  on  the  left  to  the  B-stage  and  from  any  B- 
stage  there  is  one  possible  path  to  a particular  output  port. 
Therefore,  there  are  N possible  ways  in  which  any  two  ports  may 
be  interconnected.  A path  through  the  three-stage  matrix  is 
exactly  defined  if  the  identities  of  the  two  ports  are  known  and 
the  identity  of  the  B-stage  involved  is  known. 

In  the  four-stage  folded  switching  network  shown  in 
Figure  2.2-1,  there  are  N5  possible  paths  between  any  two  ports 
on  the  left  side  of  the  matrix  which  differ  by  at  least  one  seg- 
ment (note  that  all  ports  appear  on  the  left  side). 

A path  through  this  matrix  is  exactly  defined  if  the 
identities  of  the  ports  and  the  B,  C and  D stages  and  junctor 
circuits  involved  are  known. 

From  the  above,  it  becomes  obvious  that  as  the  number 
of  matrix  stages  increases,  the  complexity  of  the  path  search 
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routine  of  the  PCF  increases  as  well  as  the  memory  requirements 
of  the  connect  map. 

Complex  matrices,  such  as  the  four-stage  matrix  shown 
in  Figure  2.2-1,  are  used  to  reduce  the  number  of  crosspoints 
per  port  and  thereby,  reduce  the  physical  size  and  total  cost 
of  the  system. 

The  system  trade-off  in  deciding  the  matrix  configur- 
ation to  be  used  takes  into  account  among  other  things,  the  cost 
of  the  matrix  as  well  as  the  cost  and  reliability  of  the  PCF. 

Connectivity  Patterns 

In  many  of  the  switching  systems  considered,  access 
to  register  receiver/sender  units,  tone  busses,  and  other  special 
service  units  was  from  within  the  matrix.  The  path  search  rou- 
tines required  to  connect  a port  to  one  of  these  special  ser- 
vice ports  was  of  necessity  quite  different  from  that  required 
to  interconnect  subscriber  ports.  Wherever  different  types  of 
path  search  routines  are  required  because  of  special  connectivity 
requirements,  the  complexity  of  the  PCF  is  increased. 

The  different  connectivity  patterns  are  used  because 
different  types  of  connections  require  different  Grades-of- 
Service  (GOS's).  For  instance,  the  GOS  for  subscriber  to  sub- 
scriber connections  may  be  1 in  100,  for  subscriber  to  register 
it  may  be  1 in  1000,  and  for  subscriber  to  trunk  it  may  be  1 in 
200.  It  is  quite  often  not  cost  effective  to  design  a matrix 
with  a constant  grade-of-service  for  all  ports,  therefore,  sys- 
tems are  encountered  with  a variety  of  connection  patterns. 

Traffic  Loading 


Traffic  loading  impacts  the  complexity  of  the  PCF  in 
two  ways,  the  first  being  the  total  number  of  crosspoints  per 
port  necessary  to  provide  the  GOS  required  and  the  second  being 
the  number  of  operations  per  second  that  the  PCF  must  perform. 

In  general,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  higher  the  per 
terminal  traffic  and  the  higher  the  GOS,  the  greater  will  be  both 
the  number  of  crosspoints  per  port  for  a given  matrix  configur- 
ation and  the  number  of  matrix  operations  per  second  during  the 
Busy  Hour  (BH). 

Matrix  Technology 

The  complexity  of  the  PCF  is  relatively  independent 
of  the  type  of  matrix  used.  Whether  it  is  a time,  frequency  or 
space  division  matrix  makes  little  difference  to  the  complexity, 
and  no  difference  to  the  functions  it  must  perform  per  se. 
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However,  if  devices  are  used  which  cause  a consider- 
able delay  in  the  response  time,  devices  such  as  electro-mechan- 
ical switches  which  require  anywhere  from  1 to  100  milliseconds 
to  react,  then  the  technology  may  add  considerable  complexity. 

The  added  complexity  results  from  a combination  of  the  slowness 
of  the  devices  and  the  throughput  required  of  large  systems. 

If  the  PCF  must  wait  long  periods  of  time  to  check  that  an  action 
has  occurred  then,  in  order  to  achieve  the  throughput,  it  must 
be  able  to  act  independently  in  all  parts  of  the  matrix  almost 
simultaneously.  This  presents  control  problems  in  the  area  of 
keeping  track  of  all  operations  which  are  occurring  and  remember- 
ing where  to  return  to  check  on  previously  initiated  actions. 

Conclusions 


The  PCF  is  satisfied  by  any  matrix  control  system 
capable  of  performing  the  set  of  seven  functions  listed  above 
and  accessing  the  connect  memory  at  a rate  fast  enough  to  handle 
the  peak  call  rate. 

The  complexity  of  the  PCF  is  directly  influenced  by 
the  size,  configuration,  connect  patterns,  and  the  traffic  loading 
of  the  matrix  it  controls.  It  is  not  impacted  appreciably  by 
the  technology  used  provided  the  timing  requirements  are  met. 

2.2. 1.1.4  Call  Processing  Function  (CPF) 

The  Call  Processing  Function  (CPF)  is  required  in  a 
circuit  switch  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  other  functions 
involved  in  completing  the  circuit  switching  mission,  i.e.,  the 
establishing  and  releasing  of  real-time  communication  paths. 

It  is  necessary  as  part  of  the  call  processing  process  to  analyze 
and  interpret,  the  information  coming  from  the  other  functions 
and  services  so  that  system  coordination  can  occur. 

When  the  SSF  reports  that  a particular  terminal  is 
requesting  service,  it  is  necessary  for  the  CPF  to  examine  the 
classmark  of  that  terminal  in  order  to  determine  what  type  of 
address  signaling  will  be  used.  A rather  wide  variety  of  ad- 
dress signaling  conventions  are  in  use  and  are  likely  to  remain 
in  use.  Almost  any  circuit  switch,  military  or  otherwise,  will 
have  to  interface  with  other  systems,  networks,  or  equipment 
which  require  various  signaling  conventions. 

Once  the  CPF  has  determined  the  type  of  address  sig- 
naling convention,  it  must  be  capable  of  directing  the  ASF  to 
expect  this  type  of  signaling. 

If  subscriber  access  to  the  ASF  function  is  through 
the  switching  matrix,  the  CPF  must  be  capable  of  informing  the 
PCF  that  a connection  or  a path  is  required. 
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It  must  then  inform  the  ASF  on  which  terminal  the  in- 
coming signaling  will  appear.  This  implies  that  the  CPF  main- 
tains the  status  of  the  ASF  hardware  (or  terminals)  and  is, 
therefore,  capable  of  making  assignments. 

In  some  systems,  statistical  records  are  kept  of  cer- 
tain groups  of  equipment,  especially  pooled  equipment,  i.e.,  a 
relatively  small  group  of  similar  equipments  which  are  time- 
shared  by  a much  larger  group  of  equipments.  The  ASF  hardware 
usually  falls  into  this  category.  In  these  systems,  the  CPF  must 
inform  the  operations  service  that  an  ASF  terminal  is  in  use. 

The  PCF  is  required  to  reply  to  the  CPF  in  order  for 
the  CPF  to  know  that  the  desired  path  was  established,  that  no 
error  conditions  were  encountered  in  the  matrix  and  that  no  path 
congestion  conditions  were  encountered.  When  the  CPF  sent  the 
command  to  the  PCF,  it  started  a timer.  It  did  this  so  that  it 
would  know  by  what  maximum  time  it  should  have  received  a reply 
from  the  PCF.  If  a reply  is  not  received  within  a certain  max- 
imum time,  the  CPF  would  assume  that  the  PCF  was  malfunctioning 
and  would  inform  the  maintenance  function. 

When  the  CPF  has  received  the  reply  from  the  PCF  indi- 
cating that  a path  from  the  terminal  to  the  ASF  has  been  esta- 
blished, it  starts  another  timer  which  will  indicate,  on  time- 
out, that  the  ASF  function  is  malfunctioning.  The  CPF  must  store 
information  concerning  the  status  of  the  call  in  progress  be- 
cause it  must  perform  similar  functions  for  other  calls  while 
it  is  waiting  for  the  other  functions  to  perform  their  operations. 

When  the  last  digit  has  been  received  from  the  sub- 
scriber by  the  ASF,  it  reports  the  digit  to  the  CPF.  The  digit 

has  been  completely  validated  with  respect  to  the  system  num- 
bering plan  by  the  ASF. 

The  CPF  must  then  analyze  the  address  numbers  to  de- 
termine if  it  is  a local  number,  i.e.,  the  number  of  a subscriber 
homed  on  its  system,  or  if  it  is  the  number  of  a subscriber  homed 
on  another  circuit  switch.  In  the  first  case,  the  CPF  must  be 
capable  of  translating  the  digits  to  a matrix  terminal  number. 

In  the  second,  it  must  be  capable  of  routing  the  call  over  a 
trunk  toward  (or  to)  the  distant  circuit  switch. 

If  it  is  a call  to  a distant  switch,  the  CPF  must 

examine  the  routing  tables  to  determine  which  trunk  group  is  in- 

volved and  then  examine  the  trunk  status  tables  to  determine  if 
one  of  the  trunks  within  the  group  is  idle. 

If  all  trunks  in  the  "primary"  trunk  group  are  busy, 
the  CPF  must  institute  alternate  routing  procedures.  If  all 
trunks  are  not  busy,  it  must  mark  that  trunk  for  the  outgoing 


If  it  is  a local  call,  the  CPF  will  cause  a path  to 
be  established  and  will  cause  the  proper  information  tone  sending 
sequence  to  be  initiated  (ringback  to  the  calling  party  and,  in 
some  systems,  ring  to  the  called  party). 

If  the  call  had  been  a conference  call,  a fact  which 
would  have  been  contained  in  the  information  from  the  ASF,  the 
CPF  would  have  examined  the  table  of  Conference  Bridge  Unit  (CBU) 
assignments  and  assigned  a bridge  to  that  call.  It  would  have 
determined  the  conferencing  requirement  by  examining  the  num- 
bering plan  tables.  If  it  had  been  a pre-programmed  conference, 
a conference  type  in  which  the  conference  originator  dials  a 
special  code  which  indicates  that  a prepared  list  of  conferees 
must  be  called,  the  CPF  would  initiate  calls  to  each  of  the  sub- 
scribers on  the  list  and  cause  each  to  be  connected  to  the  CBU 
and  informed,  via  special  information  tones,  that  he  was  in  a 
conference  call. 


If,  when  the  CPF  examined  the  subscriber  classmark, 
it  found  that  some  special  CRYPTO  gear  was  required  to  complete 
the  call,  the  CPF  would  initiate  the  commands  to  the  operations 
service  to  coordinate  synchronization  and  initiate  commands  to 
the  PCF  to  connect  the  CRYPTO  device  in  series  with  the  call. 


If  a trunk  call  is  to  be  established  on  a trunk  in 
a trunk  group  which  is  supervised  via  common  channel  signaling, 
the  CPF  receives  a validated,  i.e.,  free  of  bit  errors,  common 
channel  signaling  message  from  the  SSF.  This  message  contains 
information  concerning  the  type  of  call,  the  type  of  originating 
end  instrument  (in  some  cases),  the  trunk  identification  on 
which  the  call  will  arrive,  and  the  calls  destination.  The  CPF 
must  be  capable  of  examining  each  field  within  the  message  and 
interpreting  its  meaning. 


If  the  destination  of  the  call  is  via  another  circuit 
switch,  the  CPF  must  format  a common  channel  message  to  that 
switch  which  contains  the  same  type  of  information,  including 
routing  indicator  information. 


In  order  for  the  CPF  to  properly  perform  its  func- 
tions, it  must  have  correct  information  in  the  classmark  and 
other  tables,  and  a real-time  clock  source  for  timing  operations. 


On  local- to-trunk  calls,  the  system  may  be  required 
to  time  the  conversation  phase  of  the  call  for  billing  or  traf- 
fic metering  purposes.  Many  of  the  commercial  and  private 


Whether  the  call  is  local  or  distant,  the  CPF  must 
direct  the  SSF  to  seize  the  line  (or  trunk)  and  commence  the 
proper  supervision  signaling. 
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systems  studied  incorporated  this  feature.  The  CPF,  in  this 
case,  receives  notification  from  the  SSF  that  "answer  supervi- 
sion" has  been  detected.  It  then  sends  a logging  report  to  the 
operation  service  which  contains  the  call  identification  and 
the  start  time.  When  release  of  the  call  is  detected,  the  CPF 
sends  another  logging  report  containing  the  call  identification 
and  the  time  of  release. 

In  summary,  the  CPF  performs  all  operations  necessary 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of  all  other  functions  to  success- 
fully accomplish  the  circuit  switching  mission.  It  includes  the 
following  subfunctions  and  operations. 

(1)  Performs  all  call  routing  and  automatic  alter- 
nate routing. 

(2)  Performs  (or  coordinates)  all  security  functions. 

(3)  Formats  all  common  channel  output  messages. 

(4)  Formats  all  commands  to  the  PCF  and  analyzes  all 
replies. 

(5)  Maintains  all  tables:  classmark,  directory, 

call  status,  numbering  plan,  etc. 

(6)  Performs  all  digit  translations  and  analysis. 

(7)  Performs,  or  coordinates,  all  feature  implemen- 
tation . 

(8)  Formats  all  commands  to  the  ASF  and  analyzes  the 
reply  information. 

(9)  Performs  timing  and  time-out  detection  opera- 
tions . 

(10)  Performs  logging  (time-in,  time-out)  operations. 

(11)  Controls  the  injection  of  some  types  of  informa- 
tion tones. 

This  function,  CPF,  requires  access  to  the  following: 

(1)  Access  to  all  other  services. 

(2)  Access  to  all  other  functions  of  the  mission 
service . 

(3)  Access  to  all  tables. 
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(4)  Access  to  data  and  program  memory. 

This  function  provides  the  following  to  the  other 
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functions: 

(1)  Overall  control  of  the  circuit  switch  operation. 

(2)  Provides  statistical  information  to  the  opera- 
tions service. 

(3)  Provides  trunk  assignments  for  outgoing  calls. 

(4)  Provides  the  SSF  with  correctly  formatted  out- 
going common  channel  messages. 

(5)  Provides  logging  information  to  the  operation 
service . 

(6)  Provides  the  maintenance  function  with  error/ 
status  reports. 

(7)  Provides  outgoing  address  signals  to  the  ASF. 

This  function  requires  the  following  from  the  other 

functions: 

(1)  Validated  incoming  service  requests  from  the 
SSF. 

(2)  Validated  incoming  address  signaling  informa- 
tion from  the  ASF. 

(3)  Validated  common  channel  messages  from  the  SSF. 

(4)  Equipment  status  updates  from  the  SSF,  ASF  and 
operations  service. 

(5)  Real-time  clock  information  from  the  operation 
service. 

(6)  Synchronization  information  from  the  operation 
service . 

(7)  Table  change  (or  update)  information  from  the 
administration  function  and  network  service. 

CPF  Complexity 

The  complexity  of  the  call  processing  function  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  call  rate,  the  number  of  calls  which  must  be 
processed  per  unit  time,  and  the  number  of  service  features  the 
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system  provides.  Switch  size,  per  se,  has  no  direct  effect  on 
the  complexity  of  the  CPF.  That  is,  a large  system  which  handles 
very  low  per  terminal  traffic  and  provides  very  few  subscriber 
features  results  in  a CPF  which  is  considerably  less  complex  than 
a small  switch  with  very  high  per  terminal  traffic  and  a compre- 
hensive complement  of  subscriber  features. 

Very  few  subscriber  features  require  hardware  equip- 
ment. A notable  exception  is  the  conferencing  feature  which  re- 
quires specially  designed  hardware  and  is  limited  to  the  amount 
of  hardware  provided  and  how  this  hardware  is  organized. 

Both  the  call  rate  and  the  subscriber  features  im- 
pact the  speed  at  which  the  CPF  must  operate  without  incurring 
undo  delay  in  servicing  the  calls.  The  call  rate  determines  the 
number  of  call  processing  chores  which  must  be  handled  per  unit 
time  and  the  subscriber  features  determine  the  complexity  of 
these  chores. 

Table  2.2-1,  below,  is  a fairly  comprehensive  list 
of  the  types  of  subscriber  features  which  can  be  provided  by  a 
circuit  switching  system. 

TABLE  2.2-1 

(1)  Station-to-Station  Calling/Numbering  Plan 

(2)  Incoming  Calls 

(3)  Direct  Inward  Dialing  (DID) 

(4)  Restricted  DID  Stations 

(5)  Outgoing  Calls 


Station  Restriction  - Class-of-Service  Arrange- 
ments 

- Outgoing  Trunk  Routes 

- Incoming  Trunk  Routes 

- Internal  Routes 

Transfer /Consul tat ion 

- Attendant  Controlled  Transfer 

- Incoming  Inter-Office  Calls 

- Incoming  & Outgoing  Tie  Trunk  Calls 

- Outgoing  Inter-Office  Calls 


. 
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Station  Controlled  Transfer 


- Incoming  Inter-Office  Calls 

- Incoming  & Outgoing  Tie  Trunk  Calls 

- Outgoing  Inter-Office  Calls 

• Station  Controlled  Consultation  to: 

- Internal  Stations 

- Inter-Office  Trunks 

- Attendant 

- 3-Party  Trunk  Conference 

(8)  Universal  Night  Answer 

(9)  Predetermined  Night  Answer  - With  Transfer 

(10)  Power  Failure  Transfer 

(11)  Station  Hunting 

(12)  Intercept  - Vacant  Level  - Vacant  Terminal 

(13)  Distinctive  Ring  - Inter-Office  Calls 

(14)  Station  Diversion 

- Don't  Answer,  Divert 

- Busy  Divert 

(15)  Conference  - Attendant  and  Station  Controlled 

- Meet-Me  Type 

- Progressive  Type 

- Pre-Programmed  Type 

- Broadcast  Type 

(16)  Automatic  Call  Distribution 

(17)  Toll  & Inter-Office  Route  Restriction 

(18)  Automatic  Station  Camp-On  & Call-Back  Priority 

(19)  Radio  Paging 

(20)  COAM  Interface 

(21)  Centralized  Dictation  Control 
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(22)  Voice  Paging 

(23)  Code  Call 

(24)  No  Dial  Alarm 

(25)  Speed  Calling 

- Direct  Access 

i 

- Abbreviated  Dialing 

- Compressed  Dialing  i 

(26)  Call  Forwarding 

(27)  Call  Pick-Up 

(28)  Call  Waiting 

(29)  Special  Service  Features 

- Message  Metering 

- Message  Waiting 

- Single  Digit  Special  Services 

- Common  Battery  Lines 

- Restricted  Night  Calling 

- Do  Not  Disturb 

- Wake-Up  Service 

(30)  A.I.O.D.  (Automatic  Identified  Outward  Dialing) 

(31)  Wideband  Switching 


- Picturephone  - No  PABX  Features 

- Picturephone  - With  PABX  Features 

- 2-Wire  Data 

- 4-Wire  Data 


(32)  Multi-Customer  Operation 

(33)  Remote  Console  Operation 

(34)  Multi-Level  Precedence 

(35)  Multi-Level  Security  Classifications 

(36)  Secure  Call  Mode  Conversion 
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(37)  Automatic  Line  Grouping 

(38)  Follow-Me 

(39)  Roving  Subscriber 

(40)  Secret  Subscriber 

(41)  Malicious  Caller  Identification 

(42)  "1+"  Dialing 

(43)  "0+"  Dialing 

(44)  Automatic  Answer  and  Recording 

(45)  Calling  Party  Identification  (Console  Type  Only) 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  2.2-1,  a rather  extensive 
variety  of  services  can  be  performed  by  the  circuit  switching 
system.  Many  of  the  features  listed  are  "dial-up"  types  which 
cause  the  numbering  plan  to  be  more  complex.  Many  of  the  fea- 
tures are  assigned  by  classmark  to  limit  the  availability  of  the 
feature  to  selected  subscribers.  This  in  turn,  increases  the 
complexity  of  the  classmark  tables. 

Experience  has  shown  that  features  which  were  new  in 
older  systems,  in  general,  become  standard  in  new  systems.  It 
can  be  anticipated  that  the  systems  fielded  in  the  1980-1990 
time-frame  will  contain  new  features  in  addition  to  many  of  those 
shown  above. 

2.2. 1.2  Message  Switching  Services 

In  order  for  any  communications  system  to  perform  the 
message  switching  mission,  i.e.,  to  accept,  process,  store,  de- 
liver and  account  for  digital  message  traffic,  it  must  provide 
the  means  to  detect  the  presence  of  incoming  messages,  convert 
the  incoming  messages  into  a form  which  can  be  processed  and 
stored  by  the  system,  determine  the  delivery  destinations,  route 
the  messages  to  each  destination,  store  the  messages  for  future 
reference  and/or  delivery,  and  keep  a variety  of  records  to  ac- 
count for  each  message.  In  addition,  if  a variety  of  terminal 
and  trunk  types  are  terminated  on  the  system,  a means  of  per- 
forming speed,  code,  format  and/or  mode  conversions  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  message  switching  service  can  be  reduced  to  a set 
of  four  distinct  functions: 

(1)  Communications  Interface  Function  (CIF) 
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(2)  Header  Analysis  Function  (HAF) 

(3)  Compatibility  Conversion  Function  (CCF) 

(4)  Message  Processing  Function  (MPF) 

2. 2. 1.2.1  Communications  Interface  Function  (CIF) 

The  CIF  receives  data  streams  from  the  lines  and 
trunks  and  presents  error-free  message  blocks  to  the  system. 

It  also  accepts  message  blocks  from  the  system  and  presents  data 
streams  to  the  lines  and  trunks.  In  other  words,  it  is  respons- 
ible for  the  successful  reception,  transmission  and  conditioning 
of  message  traffic  into  and  out  of  the  system  regardless  of  the 
types  of  lines  or  trunks,  the  speeds  at  which  they  operate  or 
what  code,  format  or  mode  is  used.  To  perform  this  function, 
the  CIF  must  be  capable  of  detecting  incoming  message  activity 
on  the  lines  or  trunks,  coordinating  the  transfer  of  data,  both 
incoming  and  outgoing,  and,  in  general,  performing  all  line/ 
trunk  supervision  operations. 

To  condition  the  incoming  information  for  further 
processing  by  the  system,  the  CIF  must  be  able  to  convert  the 
serial  bit  stream  into  parallel  units  of  the  appropriate  length. 
For  outgoing  data,  it  must  be  capable  of  reversing  this  process. 

Since  the  CIF  is  responsible  for  providing  the  system 
with  error-free  (i.e.,  free  of  bit  errors,  not  content  errcrs) 
message  blocks,  it  must  be  capable  of  checking  parity  of  cyclic 
check  code  errors  and  requesting  retransmission  or  performing 
some  other  form  of  error  correction. 

Therefore,  the  following  subfunctions  and  operations 
of  the  CIF  can  be  derived: 

(1)  Performs  all  line  and  trunk  coordination  pro- 
cedures for  incoming  and  outgoing  traffic. 

(2)  Performs  bit,  character,  and  block  synchroniza- 
tion on  incoming  traffic. 

(3)  Converts  an  incoming,  demodulated  serial  bit 
stream  into  characters  of  the  appropriate  length, 
stripping  away  sync  pulses  and  other  forms  of 
envelopes. 

(4)  Detects  specialized  characters  or  character  se- 
quences and  decides  which  are  to  be  passed  on 
and  which  are  to  be  discarded  (e.g. , discarding 
sync  characters,  spurious  DLE  characters,  etc.). 


(5)  Performs  parity  checking  on  a character-by- 
character basis  and/or  other  forms  of  redundancy 
checking  (e.g,,  Bisync). 

(6)  Converts  an  outgoing  parallel  character  into  a 
serial  bit  stream  of  the  proper  length,  adding 
sync  pulses  and  other  forms  of  specialized  en- 
velopes. 

(7)  Inserts  special  characters  where  required  (e.g., 
sync  characters,  duplicate  control  characters, 
etc. ) . 

(8)  Performs  parity  generation  or  cyclic  redundancy 
field  generation. 

(9)  Performs  the  detection  and  generation  of  special 
ized  non-character  bit  streams  (i.e.,  for  tele- 
phone signaling  or  dialing,  for  equipment  moni- 
toring, for  device  controls  where  appropriate). 

(10)  Performs  all  speed  conversions. 

(11)  Performs  all  block  (or  character)  retransmission 
on  outgoing  traffic. 

(12)  Performs  the  buffering  of  incoming  streams  into 
blocks  for  subsequent  processing. 

(13)  Performs  the  detection  of  specialized  character 
sequences . 

(14)  Performs  rudimentary  format  checks  not  performed 
by  the  Message  Processing  function. 

(15)  Performs  preemption  of  ongoing  transmissions  and 
appropriate  clean-up,  where  required. 

(16)  Controls  the  transmission  of  control  sequences 
such  as  ACK's,  NACK's,  WBT's,  etc.,  and  other 
forms  of  machineable  control  messages. 

(17)  Performs  the  detection  and  stripping  out  of  im- 
bedded or  appended  ACK  or  NACK  or  other  control 
sequences  not  needed  in  further  stages  of  pro- 
cessing. 

(18)  Performs  output  buffering. 

(19)  Is  capable  of  operating  with  all  line  and  trunk 
speeds,  codes,  formats  and  modes. 


This  function  requires  access  to  the  following: 
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(1)  The  Line  Tables,  at  least  that  portion  of  them 
that  defines  the  speed,  code,  format,  etc.,  which 
allows  the  CIF  to  properly  interface  with  the 
lines  and  trunks. 

(2)  Memory  for  incoming  and  outgoing  buffer  memory 
operations. 

This  function  provides  the  following  to  the  system: 

(1)  Message  blocks  without  parity  errors  along  with 
the  line  or  trunk  identification  from  which  the 
blocks  were  received. 

(2)  Errored  message  blocks  of  certain  high  precedence 
messages. 

(3)  Line  and  trunk  status  information  (idle,  busy, 
out-of -service,  etc.). 

(4)  Verification  of  successful  transmission  on  out- 
going messages. 

(5)  Warns  system  of  line/trunk  error  or  malfunction 
conditions  (time-outs  on  message  ACK's,  NACK 
threshold  exceeded,  etc.). 

This  function  requires  the  following  from  the  system: 

(1)  Properly  coded,  formatted,  etc.,  message  blocks 
for  transmission. 

(2)  Line  or  trunk  identity  for  each  outgoing  message. 

(3)  Line  Table  update  or  changes. 

(4)  Message  detection  criteria  (e.g.,  use  of  toler- 
ant detection,  intolerant  detection,  associated 
rules) . 


2.2. 1.2.2  Header  Analysis  Function  (HAF) 

In  general,  all  of  the  information  concerning  the  dis- 
position and  handling  requirements  of  a message  which  is  not  ex- 
plicit in  the  Linemark  Table  or  implicit  in  the  system's  appli- 
cation is  contained  in  that  portion  of  a message  referred  to  as 
the  header.  The  validation  of  header  information  ranges  from 
rudimentary,  i.e.,  it  is  either  recognizable  and  sensible  in  its 
entirety  or  the  block  is  discarded,  to  very  complex,  i.e.,  each 
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field  is  validated  individually  for  format  and  certain  fields 
are  cross-checked  for  possible  conflicts  between  fields.  In  cer- 
tain systems,  such  as  the  AN/TTC-39  systems,  and  for  certain 
precedence  classifications,  headers  which  contain  some  errored 
fields  may  continue  to  be  processed  provided  the  non-errored 
fields  are  elements  of  a particular  set.  Whenever  the  header 
contains  errors,  or  a particular  set  of  errors,  service  messages 
are  sent  to  the  originating  terminal  or  switch  identifying  the 
problem.  Also,  in  some  cases,  these  messages  are  sent  to  the 
switch  supervisor  for  analysis  and  a decision  as  to  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  the  message. 

These  operations  are  performed  by  the  Header  Analysis 
Function  (HAF).  It  is  responsible  for  the  identification  and 
validation  of  all  message  headers  on  incoming  traffic  and  also 
generates  validated  headers  for  all  outgoing  traffic.  It  in- 
cludes the  following  subfunctions  and  operations: 

(1)  Performs  the  analysis  and  validation  of  the  fol- 
lowing fields  individually  for  format  and  col- 
lectively for  possible  conflicts  between  fields. 

a.  Precedence 

b.  Language  Media  Format  (LMF) 

c.  Security 

d.  Content  Indicator 

e.  Originating  Station  Routing  Indicator 

f.  Originating  Station  Serial  Number 

g.  Date  and  Time  Field 

h.  Record  Count 

i.  Message  Serial  Number  - detection  of  se- 
quence breaks  or  disorder. 

j.  Routing  Indicators 

k.  Sentinels  and  Signals.  Includes  separations, 
hyphens,  end-of-routing , etc.,  which  must 

be  checked  for  proper  position  and  validated 
for  correctness  in  accordance  with  the  format 
used. 

l.  End  of  Transmission 

(2)  Generates  and  validates  headers  for  outgoing 
messages  containing  the  same  types  of  fields  as 
in  Item  (1)  above. 

(3)  Maintains  and  checks  message  sequence  number 
tables. 


(4)  Performs  the  service  message  generation  required 
when  errored  headers  are  received. 

This  function  requires  access  to  the  following: 

(1)  Line  Tables 

(2)  Buffer  storage  memory 

(3)  Tables  required  for  the  validation  procedures. 

This  function  provides  the  following  to  the  system: 

(1)  Completely  validated  message  headers  for  further 
processing. 

(2)  Completely  validated  headers  for  outgoing  mes- 
sages . 

(3)  Notification  of  the  receipt  of  high  precedence 
traffic. 

(4)  Partially  validated  headers  of  high  precedence 
messages  for  further  processing. 

(5)  Notification  of  missing  messages  or  message 
blocks. 

(6)  Notification  of  special  handling  requirements 

in  the  case  of  errored  headers  in  high  precedence 
traffic. 

This  function  requires  from  the  system: 

(1)  Header  message  blocks  from  the  CIF. 

(2)  Direction  and  content  information  from  the  MPF 
to  assemble  output  headers. 

(3)  Line  Table  updates. 

2.2. 1.2.3  Compatibility  Conversion  Function  (CCF) 

Most  of  the  M/S  systems  studied  provided  message 
switching  service  to  users  (subscriber  terminals)  and  trunks 
which  employed  a variety  of  codes,  modes,  and  formats.  In  order 
for  user  terminals  or  trunks  with  non-compatible  codes,  formats, 
or  modes  to  exchange  messages,  it  is  necessary  for  the  system 
to  provide  conversion  facilities.  The  Compatibility  Conversion 
Function  (CCF)  performs  all  operations  necessary  to  make  the 
output  messages  compatible  in  code,  mode,  or  format  with  the 
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receiving  equipment.  It  also  provides  the  code  conversions  neces- 
sary to  make  the  incoming  message  compatible  with  the  system's 
internal  processing  functions.  It  includes  the  following  sub- 
functions : 

(1)  Performs  one-for-one  code  conversions  and/or 
padding  up  to  a standard  character  size  (e.g. , 
8-bits)  on  incoming  messages. 

(2)  Performs  one-for-one  code  conversion  and  strip- 
ping of  spurious  bits  (e.g.,  ASCII  internal 
format  padded  Baudot  to  five  level  Baudot)  on 
outgoing  messages. 

(3)  Performs  operating  mode  conversions. 

(4)  Performs  alphabet  code  conversions. 

(5)  Performs  message  format  conversions. 

(6)  Performs  language  media  conversions. 

This  function  requires  access  to  the  following: 

(1)  Conversion  Tables  (or  algorithms) 

(2)  Buffer  memory  for  working  storage. 

This  function  provides  the  following  to  the  system: 

(1)  Message  blocks  which  are  code  compatible  with 
the  internal  functions  of  the  system. 

(2)  Converted  messages  (or  message  blocks)  for  trans- 
mission by  the  system. 

This  function  requires  from  the  system: 

(1)  Incoming  message  blocks  which  require  code  con- 
version. 

(2)  Outgoing  message  blocks  which  require  code,  mode, 
or  format  conversion. 

(3)  Directions  concerning  the  type  of  conversion 
needed  for  each  message. 

(4)  Conversion  Table  (or  algorithm)  updates  and 
changes . 
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2.2. 1.2.4  Message  Processing  Function  (MPF) 

The  Message  Processing  Function  (MPF)  performs  both 
message-oriented  functions  and  system  coordination  functions. 

All  additional  processing  associated  with  a message  (processing 
not  already  performed  by  CIF,  HAF  or  CCF)  is  performed  by  MPF. 
This  includes  operations  such  as  Routing  Indicator  (RI)  detec- 
tion, validation,  and  analysis,  conversion  of  validated  RI ’ s to 
delivery  instructions,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  single  message-oriented  functions 
the  MPF  performs  a task  of  a more  strategic  nature,  related  to 
the  interaction  of  messages  and  the  optimization  of  traffic. 

In  this  respect,  its  primary  function  is  to  schedule  the  utili- 
zation of  available  resources  to  optimize  the  system's  perfor- 
mance . 

The  MPF  also  directs  and  controls  all  accountability 
related  processing  including  keeping  historical  records  of  mes- 
sage, controlling  intransit  storage,  long  term  message  storage 
and  journal  records. 

It  performs  all  operations  necessary  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  all  other  functions  to  successfully  accomplish 
the  message  switching  mission.  These  operations  and  subfunctions 
include  the  following: 

(1)  RI  detection  and  validation. 

(2)  Conversion  of  validated  RI ' s into  delivery  in- 
structions . 

(3)  Directs  the  safe  storage  of  messages  on  various 
media  as  appropriate  to  handling  requirements 
for  that  message  type. 

(4)  Directs  and  performs  accountability  related  pro- 
cessing including  the  creation  of  historical 
data,  converted  and  unconverted  copies  of 
traffic,  journal  information  for  messages. 

(5)  Updating  of  message  statistics  counters  as  re- 
quired. 

(6)  Precedence  handling. 

(7)  Special  handling  related  to  security  and  privacy 
classifications  of  the  message. 

(8)  Preparation  of  message  for  output  delivery  in- 
cluding reformatting,  editing,  RI  segregation. 
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(9)  Alternate  routing  for  outages,  adaptive  routing 
for  congestion. 

(10)  Scheduling  of  processing  for  input  lines  to  see 
to  it  that  the  SSF  does  not  run  out  of  incoming 
buffer. 

(11)  Scheduling  of  processing  for  output  lines  to  see 
to  it  that  a maximum  output  rate  is  maintained. 

(12)  Monitoring  of  line  activity  and  associated  mes- 
sage-oriented alarms  as  appropriate. 

(13)  Header  parsing  and  identification  of  various 

control  fields  for:  security,  priority,  account- 

ability, privacy,  routing,  special  handling. 

(14)  Format  validation. 

(15)  Maintans  line  status  tables. 

(16)  Performs  message  logging  (in  and  out). 

(17)  Formats  common  channel  messages. 

(18)  Performs  straggler  checks. 

This  function  requires  access  to  the  following: 

(1)  All  memory  media. 

(2)  Line  Tables. 

(3)  All  status  and  logging  tables. 

(4)  All  other  functions. 

(5)  All  other  services. 

This  function  provides  the  following  to  the  system: 

(1)  Overall  control  and  coordination  of  the  message 
switching  operation. 

(2)  Statistical  information. 

(3)  Message  control  block  (character)  information 
on  outgoing  traffic. 

(4)  Routing  Indicator  information  on  outgoing  mes- 
sages . 
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(5)  Input  scheduling  controls. 

(6)  Line/trunk  assignments  for  outgoing  messages. 

(7)  Common  channel  messages. 

(8)  Output  scheduling  controls. 

This  function  requires  the  following  from  the  system: 

(1)  Validated  message  blocks. 

(2)  Validated  header  information. 

(3)  Input  traffic  demands  and  precedence. 

(4)  Validated  common  channel  input  messages. 

(5)  Line/trunk  status  information  (idle,  busy,  out- 
of-service,  etc.). 

(6)  Memory  status  information. 

(7)  Real-time  clock  information. 

(8)  Table  change  (or  update)  information. 

2.2.2  Operations  Services 


The  operations  services  of  a communications  system  pro- 
vide the  functions  necessary  to  monitor,  control,  maintain, 
and  administer  the  system.  These  functions  provide  all  man/ 
machine  and  machine/machine  interfaces,  provide  for  system  mon- 
itoring and  control,  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  fault 
diagnostic  procedures  and  provide  for  system  start-up  and 
system  reconfiguration.  In  general,  the  operations  services 
functions  provide  a very  critical  part  of  the  system  but  are 
not  directly  involved  in  the  primary  mission  of  the  system, 
i.e.,  the  transfer  of  information  from  one  point  to  another. 

The  operations  services  can  be  broken  down  into  four 
distinct  functions. 

(1)  Transmission  Control  Function  (TCF) 

(2)  Maintenance  Control  Function  (MCF) 

(3)  Administration  Control  Function  (ACF) 

(4)  Position  Management  Function  (PMF) 


i.,. 

It 
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2. 2. 2.1  Transmission  Control  Function  (TCF' 


With  the  exception  of  commercial  PBX's  and  PABX's, 
all  communications  systems  operating  in  either  commercial  or 
military  environments  have  the  ability  to  continuously  monitor 
and  test  the  internal  and  external  transmission  facilities. 

In  older  systems,  this  function  was  performed  with  passive 
hardware  and  manually  manipulated  test  equipment.  In  recent 
years,  however,  the  trend  has  been  toward  automatic  test  and 
monitor  capabilities  with  most,  if  not  all  functions,  under 
stored  program  control.  The  developing  TCCF  system  (refer  to 
Section  1,  paragraph  1.4.3)  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  cur- 
rent plans  toward  fully  automated  technical  control. 


The  Transmission  Control  Function  (TCF)  of  a communi- 
cations system  encompasses  all  aspects  of  testing,  monitoring, 
and  conditioning  of  the  transmission  facilities  both  internal 
and  external  to  the  system.  It  is  the  function  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  automation  of  communications  quality  moni- 
toring through  processor  control. 

Within  the  domain  of  the  TCF  are  all  hardware  sub- 
systems required  to  interface  the  lines  and  trunks  to  the 
system,  all  line/trunk  conditioning  equipment  and  all  transmis- 
sion quality  test  equipment. 


The  hardware  subsystems  consists  of  the  following: 

(1)  Distribution  frames 


(2)  Patch  panels 


(3)  EMI  protection  devices 


(4)  Automatic  Emergency  By-Pass  switches 


The  line/trunk  conditioning  equipment  consists  of  the 


following 


Line  termination  circuits 


Trunk  termination  circuits 


(3)  Line  (loop)  modems 


Trunk  modems 


(5)  Amplifiers 
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(8)  Echo  Suppressors 

(9)  Loop-around  trunks 

(10)  Loopback  trunks 

(11)  Inter-matrix  units 

(12)  2/4  Wire  analog  or  digital  hybrids 

(13)  Filters 

The  transmission  quality  testing  equipment  consists 
of  equipment  capable  of  testing  all  or  most  of  the  following 
parameters : 

(1)  Line  loss 

(2)  Frequency  distortion 

(3)  Delay  distortion 

(4)  Idle  channel  noise 

(5)  Impulse  noise 

(6)  Path  continuity 

(7)  Return  loss 

(8)  Longitudinal  balance 

(9)  Crosstalk 

(10)  Jitter  distortion 

(11)  Bit  frequency 

(12)  Frame  synchronization 

(13)  Carrier  loss 

(14)  Frequency  response  (bandwidth) 

(15)  Insertion  loss 

Also  within  the  domain  of  the  TCF  are  all  "pooled" 
equipments  not  associated  with  the  mission  services  functions. 
These  equipments  include: 

(1)  Inventory  Crypto  equipment 
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(2)  Communication  security  equipment  such  as  the  TENLEY 
equipment . 

(3)  Special  junctor  circuits. 

(4)  Loop-around  testers 

(5)  Automatic  Routine  Testers  (ART's) 

(6)  Digital  Multiplexers/Demultiplexers 

The  TCF  not  only  includes  the  functions  of  the  classical 
technical  control  found  in  older  switching  systems  but  also  in- 
cludes the  control  and  monitoring  of  the  pooled  equipments  and 
the  automatic  test  equipment  itself. 

The  TCF  tests  all  lines  and  trunks  periodically  and  keeps 
an  historical  record  of  the  results.  All  subsequent  tests  are 
compared  with  previous  results  to  determine  quality  trends.  Thus 
it  becomes  possible  for  the  TCF  to  report  degradation  trends  and 
predict  transmission  failures. 


i 


Failure  reports  are  generated  by  the  TCF.  The  TCF  also 
maintains  channel  status  tables  and  generates  channel  status  re- 
ports . 

The  TCF  provides  the  following  operations  and  subfunc- 
tions for  the  system: 

(1)  Provide  and  control  line  conditioning  for  analog 
and  digital  circuits  to  achieve  optimum  performance. 

(2)  Provides  interface  circuits,  protection  circuits, 
etc . 

(3)  Provides  automatic  or  manual  patch  facilities  and 
automatic  readout  of  current  patching  status. 

(4)  Provides  and  controls  automatic  or  semi-automatic 
test  equipment  for  transmission  quality  testing. 

(5)  Performs  transmission  quality  monitoring  and  testing.  * * \ 

(6)  Maintains  channel  status  table. 


(7)  Provides  and  controls  pooled  equipments. 


(8)  Performs  fault  isolation  testing  for  inter-nodal 
and  extension  facilities. 


The  TCF  provides  the  following  information  to  the  system: 
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(1) 

(2)  Transmission  degradation  and  failure  reports. 

(3)  Pooled  equipment  status. 

(4)  Current  patching  configuration. 

The  TCF  receives  from  the  system: 

(1)  Patching  directives 

(2)  Fault  isolation  directives 

(3)  Monitoring  and  testing  directives  and  sequences  so 
as  to  avoid  interruption  of  ongoing  service. 

The  TCF  requires  access  to: 

( 1 ) CPF 

( 2 ) MCF 

( 3 ) ACF 

(4)  All  monitor  control  points 

(5)  All  transmission  test  equipment 

(6)  All  pooled  equipment  monitor  and  control  interfaces 

2. 2. 2. 2 Maintenance  Control  Function  (MCF) 

The  Maintenance  Control  Function  (MCF)  is  responsible 
for  monitoring  the  overall  system  performance  and  for  diagnosing 
and  isolating  failed  units.  The  major  operations  performed  by 
the  MCF  are : 

(1)  System  monitoring 

(2)  System  reconfiguration 

(3)  System  diagnostics 

(4)  Automatic  routine  testing  of  redundant  units  as 
well  as  certain  on-line  units. 

(5)  Equipment  status  table  management. 

The  MCF  monitors  all  major  and  minor  alarm  points 
throughout  the  system  as  well  as  analyzes  fault  or  malfunction 
data  received  from  other  functions  such  as  CPF,  MPF,  TCF,  etc. 


The  major  alarm  points  include: 

(1)  Primary  power 

(2)  Power  converters 

(3)  Battery  back-up 

(4)  Environmental  control  units 

(5)  Fire  detectors 

(6)  Cabinet  overheating 

(7)  Main  DC  power  busses 

(8)  CPU  failures 

Minor  alarms  include  all  other  monitor  points  through- 
out the  system.  Typically,  the  distinction  between  major  and 
minor  failures/alarms  is  as  follows. 

A major  failure  is  one  which  can  result  in  a catastro- 
phic failure  of  the  system  if  not  immediately  repaired  or  other- 
wise attended  to.  Thus  the  loss  of  the  primary  power  source  is 
a major  failure  since  it  must  be  repaired  (or  replaced)  within 
the  time  constraints  of  the  battery  back-up  or  the  entire  system 
will  be  out-of-service. 

A minor  failure  is  one  which  will  effect  no  more  than 
a certain  percent  (usually  10%  or  less)  of  the  total  user  com- 
munity. Thus  the  loss  of  a front-end  processor  in  a message 
switch  is  a minor  failure  since  its  loss  will  deny  service  to 
a small  set  of  users  but  will  not  shutdown  the  entire  system  or 
effect  the  remaining  users. 

In  any  viable  operating  system,  all  subsystems  whose 
failure  could  effect  more  than  a small  set  of  users  is  replicated 
with  an  identical  switchable  unit.  The  MCF  constantly  tests  and 
monitors  the  status  of  all  replicated  units. 

The  MCF  maintains  status  tables  of  all  subsystems  as 
well  as  records  of  all  failures. 

The  MCF  is  responsible  for  automatically  switching  over 
to  a redundant  unit  whenever  the  on-line  unit  fails.  It  is  also 
the  responsibility  of  the  MCF  to  completely  isolate  as  far  as 
possible  the  failed  unit  so  that  it  cannot  poison  the  system. 

The  automatic  reconfiguration  of  the  system's  resources  to  re- 
place failed  units  with  standby  units  is  a major  function  of  the 
MCF. 
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Whenever  the  MCF  has  detected  a failure  (or  set  of  fail- 
ures) it  brings  to  play  its  diagnostic  capabilities  to  determine 
what  has  failed.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  failure  is  obvious 
and  quickly  found.  However,  there  are  cases  where  the  diagnostic 
routine  must  consider  data  from  many  sources  in  order  to  isolate 
the  failure. 

The  MCF  maintains  status  tables  and  historical  records 
of  all  failures,  malfunctions  and  alarm  indications.  These 
tables  and  records  are  continuously  updated  due  to  the  automatic 
routine  sampling  and  testing  performed  by  the  MCF. 

2. 2. 2. 3 Administration  Control  Function  (ACF) 


The  ACF  provides  the  means  to  administer  and  manage  the 
system.  Included  in  this  function  are  the  following  subfunctions 
and  operations: 


(1) 

Data  base  management 

(2) 

Program  management 

(3) 

System  start/restart  control 

(4) 

Traffic  metering  and  statistics  collection 

(5) 

Status  table  management 

(6) 

Message  storage  control 

(7) 

System  generation  aids 

Data  base  management  entails  the  ability  to  maintain, 
update  and  display  the  data  base.  The  system  data  base  consists 
of  a massive  amount  of  storage  to  define  the  site  configuration 
and  achieve  inter-communication  between  services  and  functions 
within  a service.  The  data  base  is  subdivided  into  data  tables 
which  contain: 

(1) 

Terminal  and  hardware  physical  identities 

(2) 

Terminal  classmarks  or  line  marks 

(3) 

Call  or  message  precedence 

(4) 

Directory  numbers 

(5) 

Routing  Indicator  tables 

(6) 

Security  levels 

(7) 

Subscriber  privileges 
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(8)  System  operating  parameters  such  as  time-out  values, 
line/trunk  load  control  levels,  and  message  routing. 


(9)  Special  features 

(10)  Switch  location  and  trunk  routing 

(11)  Numbering  plan  tables 

Program  management  entails  the  ability  to  load,  patch, 
modify,  store  and  protect  operational  and  support  programs.  In 
most  systems,  the  ability  to  patch  or  modify  operational  pro- 
grams is  denied  to  site  personnel.  Program  changes  are  achieved 
by  loading  new  programs . 


System  start/restart  entails  the  ability  of  the  ACF  to 
bring  a new  system  on-line  or  to  perform  automatic  recovery  from 
a system  outage.  This  subfunction  includes  all  the  clean-up 
operations  associated  with  clearing  connections  and  matrix  memory 
maps,  releasing  terminals,  etc.,  which  are  necessary  to  restart 
a system  from  an  outage  situation.  It  also  includes  the  auto- 
matic retrieval  and  transmission  of  accountable  message  traffic, 
checking  and  restoring,  if  necessary,  the  data  base  and  opera- 
tional programs.  The  restart  operation  is  a complex  procedure 
which  must  follow  a prescribed  sequence  if  it  is  to  be  success- 
fully completed. 

Traffic  metering  entails  the  collection  of  a variety 
of  statistical  information  concerning  the  number  of  calls  or  mes- 
sages handled  by  the  system,  their  duration,  destination  and 
routing  and  the  usage  of  various  equipments.  Included  in  the 
traffic  metering  information  collected  are  the  following: 

(1)  Cumulative  record  of  the  total  number  of  calls 
and  messages  generated  at  the  switch  subdivided: 

- by  precedence 

- local  calls 

- interswitch  calls 

- holding  time 

(2)  Cumulative  record  of  interswitch  calls  and  messages, 
subdivided  by  selected  preference  route  (primary, 
secondary,  tertiary,  etc.,  if  applicable). 

(3)  Cumulative  record  subdivided  by  precedence  of  the 
number  of  calls  or  messages  originated  by  sub- 
scribers within  specific  line  group  assignments. 

(4)  Cumulative  record  of  the  number  of  preemptions  on 
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each  interswitch  trunk  group. 

(5)  Cumulative  record  of  the  number  of  lost  calls  in 
each  precedence  category. 

(6)  Cumulative  record  of  the  number  of  originated 
conference  calls  and  their  number  of  conferees. 

(7)  Cumulative  record  of  the  number  of  preemptions  on 
local  access  lines. 

(8)  Cumulative  record  of  operator  service  calls. 

(9)  Cumulative  record  of  data/message  calls. 

(10)  Cumulative  record  of  calls  routed  to  the  operator 
and  recorded  announcements. 

(11)  Cumulative  record  of  trunks  on  lock-out  by  trunk 
group . 

(12)  Common  equipment  and  trunk  group  usage. 

(13)  Common  equipment  attempts  by  individual  equipments. 

(14)  Call  information  on  selected  destination  telephone 
numbers  outside  of  the  metered  switch. 

(15)  Trunk  group  overflow. 

(16)  All  trunks  in  a group  busy  - count  and  duration. 

(17)  All  registers  busy  - count  and  duration. 

(18)  Cumulative  record  of  Register  usage  - calculated 
average  holding  time. 

(19)  Cumulative  record  of  intransit  storage  facilities 
used  - peak  storage  and  average  storage. 

(20)  Cumulative  record  of  total  messages  in  account- 
ability storage  by  precedence. 

Status  table  management  entails  the  recording  and  up- 
dating of  the  equipment  and  channel  status  tables  from  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  TCF  and  MCF.  These  tables  indicate  for  each 
channel  or  equipment  whether  it  is  idle,  busy,  out-of-service, 
on-line,  off-line,  standby,  etc. 

Storage  control  refers  mainly  to  the  massive  storage 
requirements  of  message  accountability.  This  subfunction  directs 
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and  controls  the  long  term  storage  of  accountable  message  traffic 
through  a hierarchy  of  memory  elements  and  provides  the  necessary 
bookkeeping  and  record  control  associated  with  long  term  message 
accountability.  Since  some  systems  may  keep  a copy  of  all  mes- 
sages for  which  they  are  accountable  for  as  long  as  thirty  days, 
various  storage  media  are  used,  core  for  intransit  storage,  disc, 
for  short  term  storage  and  finally,  magnetic  tape,  for  long  term 
storage.  Also  included  in  this  subfunction  are  trace  operations 
which  allow  the  system  to  find  a particular  message  or  its  his- 
tory. 


The  system  generation  subfunction  provides  aids  to  as- 
sist field  personnel  to  set  up  the  system.  These  are  usually 
support  programs  which  guide  the  operations  personnel  in  the 
creation  of  data  base  tables,  program  loading  and  checkout,  etc. 
Their  purpose  is  to  ensure  that  all  information  necessary  to 
achieve  system  start-up  is  correctly  formatted  and  inputted  to 
the  system. 

2. 2. 2. 4 Position  Management  Function  (PMF) 

The  PMF  provides  the  system  with  all  operations  services 
man/machine  interfaces.  There  are  four  types  of  position  con- 
soles with  which  a communications  system  is  equipped. 


(1)  Switch  supervisor  position 

(2)  Maintenance  supervisor  position 

(3)  Technical  control  supervisor  position 

(4)  Attendant  (or  operator)  positions. 

Although  in  some  systems  one  or  more  of  the  above  posi- 
tions may  be  combined  into  one  physical  console,  each  position 
will  be  discussed  separately. 

The  supervisor  position  enables  an  attendant  to  monitor 
and  control  the  operation  of  the  system.  Typically,  the  super- 
visor position  involves  the  following: 

(1)  Control  of  programs  and  data  loading  and  system  , 

start-up  procedures. 

(2)  Display,  print,  and/or  modify  data  base  entries. 

■ 

(3)  Control  system  operating  parameters  such  as  time- 
out values,  line/trunk  load  control  levels,  and 
message  routing. 

(4)  Display  operational  status  of  the  major  subsystems. 
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(5)  Monitor  and  reset  the  various  traffic  metering 
counters  and  control  the  limiting  of  lower  class 
calls  and  messages. 

(6)  Make  decisions  concerning  the  disposition  of  cer- 
tain messages. 

In  general,  the  PMF  must  provide  for  this  position  var- 
ious man/machine  and  machine/machine  interfaces  and  do  various 
operations  in  response  to  inputs  from  the  supervisor  console. 
These  functions  are  required  to  enable  a supervisor  to  have  con- 
trol over  the  entire  system  operation. 

The  maintenance  supervisor  position  generally  requires 
the  following: 

(1)  Display  and  printout  indications  of  system  alarms 
and  switchover. 

(2)  Control  of  taking  units  on  or  off-line  and  forcing 
switchover  to  redundant  units  (system  reconfigura- 
tion) . 

(3)  Control  the  initialization,  reset  and  start-up  of 
units  following  test  or  repair. 

(4)  Initialize  routine  maintenance  or  diagnostic  pro- 
grams and  hardware  self-test  modes  of  operation. 

(5)  Monitor  status  of  the  system  and  initiate  required 
action  in  response  to  status  changes. 

As  with  the  system  supervisor  position,  the  PMF  must 
provide  the  man/machine  and  machine /machine  interfaces  and  re- 
lated operations  for  the  maintenance  supervisor.  The  maintenance 
position  provides  the  system  with  the  capability  to  keep  the 
system  repaired  and  operating,  thus  providing  the  required  avail- 
ability. 


The  technical  control  supervisor's  position  generally 
requires  the  following: 

(1)  Display  and  printout  of  channel  status 

(2)  Display  and  printout  of  test  equipment  status 

(3)  Display  of  current  patching  configuration 

(4)  Control  of  test  initiation 

(5)  Control  of  test  equipment 
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(6)  Display  and  printout  of  test  results 

The  PMF  provides  the  man /machine  and  machine/machine 
interface  and  related  operations  for  the  technical  control 
supervisor's  position. 

The  attendant  or  operator  position  provides  the  fol- 
lowing services  to  the  system: 

(1)  Answer  any  operator  directed  call  - PMF  provides 
a visual  readout  to  indicate  type  of  call  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  identity  of  the  originator. 

(2)  Extend  calls  to  internal  or  external  destinations. 

(3)  Extend  calls  and  release  operator  with  or  without 
called  party  answer. 

(4)  Extend  calls,  release  (unanswered  or  busy)  and 
re-extend . 

(5)  Have  a complete  set  of  supervisory  lamps  or  indi- 
cators - indicating  status  of  the  calls  until 
answered  (provided  by  PMF). 

(6)  Reenter  any  extended  - unanswered  calls 

(7)  Place  calls  on  hold. 

(8)  Call  splitting  operation  - talk  to  trunk,  talk  to 
station. 

(9)  Break-in  on  existing  conversation,  with  break-in 
tone,  to  announce  special  or  emergency  calls. 

(10)  Secrecy  break-in  - preemption 

(11)  Camp-on  a busy  station  from  inter-switch  trunks. 

(12)  Establish  delayed  calls  - between  external  parties 
or  internal  and  external  parties. 

(13)  Access  and  control  of  conference  equipment. 

(14)  Recognize  busy  stations  visually. 

(15)  Busy  attendant  position  by  operating  a key  or  auto- 
matically by  removal  of  handset  or  headset. 

(16)  Talk  inter-position  (multiple  attendant  application) 
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(17)  Control  of  message  waiting  service. 

(18)  Control  of  "restricted  night  calling"  feature. 

(19)  Access  to  direct  access  number  storage. 

In  order  to  provide  the  control  of  the  attendant  con- 
sole, the  PMF  must  interface  with  the  ACF,  have  access  to  the 
data  base  and  provide  the  logical  interface  (receive  data  from 
the  console  and  provide  control  for  light  and  visual  displays 
to  the  console). 

2 . 2 . 2 . 5 Operations  Services  Complexity 

The  size  of  a switch  impacts  the  system  monitoring  by 
requiring  larger  status  tables  to  be  kept,  and  scanned,  compli- 
cates the  reconfiguration  by  requiring  more  units  to  be  con- 
trolled, requires  more  statistics  because  of  increased  number 
of  trunks  and  other  equipment,  requires  management  of  a larger 
data  base,  requires  additional  interfaces  to  peripheral  equip- 
ment and  additional  consoles,  increases  maintenance  and  diag- 
nostic as  new  units  are  added  to  the  system  (with  more  units  - 
more  failures  are  going  to  occur),  message  and  call  queues  will 
increase  in  size  with  the  size  of  the  switch.  Control  of  system 
start-up  will  not  be  impacted  significantly  by  size  variations, 
and  system  recovery  will  be  affected  only  because  of  the  in- 
creased number  of  units  to  be  controlled.  The  complexity  of  the 
accountability  functions  will  not  be  effected  directly  by  increase 
in  size  of  a message  switch.  The  message  retrieval  and  tracer 
functions  are  only  indirectly  effected  by  size  (complexity  is 
increased  only  because  of  inherent  increases  in  traffic).  Typi- 
cally, the  number  of  consoles  will  increase  with  size  and  the 
maintenance  and  supervisor  consoles  will,  themselves,  increase 
in  size  because  of  the  additional  units  involved.  To  summarize, 
the  size  of  the  switch  mainly  impacts  the  number  of  units  to  be 
controlled  and  size  of  the  tables  to  be  maintained  and  has  very 
little  impact  on  the  complexity  of  the  functions  performed.  In- 
creased size,  of  course,  does  impact  the  throughput  capability 
of  the  function. 

The  traffic  load  of  a switch  impacts  the  various  func- 
tions as  follows: 

(1)  Collection  of  on-line  statistics  - directly  in- 
creases the  number  of  counts,  therefore,  requires 
more  messages  between  ACF  and  the  otfier  functions. 

(2)  Message  or  call  queues  - would  increase  the  acti- 
vity in  this  area  - requires  more  messages  to/from 
CPF  or  MPF,  requires  more  control  of  storage  of 
messages  on  the  various  storage  devices  - more 
storage  required. 
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(3)  Accountability  functions  - only  affected  by  an  in- 

crease in  number  of  items  handled  (number  of  mes- 
sages). \ 

(4)  Retrieval  and  tracer  functions  - only  change  is 
increase  in  number  of  requests  received. 

(5)  Console  control  - only  attendant  console  impacted  - 
would  require  an  increase  in  number  of  calls  to 

be  handled  with  larger  queues  resulting,  more 
message  to/ from  CPF  or  MPF. 

2. 2. 2. 6 Conclusion 


The  operations  service  performs  all  operations  necessary 
to  monitor,  control  and  maintain  the  message  or  circuit  switching 
system.  It  includes  the  following  operations: 

(1)  ^Performs  system  monitoring 

(2)  Maintains  equipment  status  tables  and  indicators 

(3)  Controls  all  automatic  system  reconfigurations 

(4)  Performs  the  collection  of  on-line  statistics  - 
traffic  metering 

(5)  Controls  switch  supervisor,  maintenance  supervisor, 
technical  control  supervisor,  and  attendant  con- 
soles. 

(6)  Controls  all  man/machine  and  machine/machine  inter- 
faces including  all  code,  speed  or  format  conver- 
sions required  for  communications  compatibility 
with  the  peripheral  devices. 

(7)  Controls  and  performs  all  maintenance  and  fault 
diagnostic  functions  and  procedures. 

(8)  Performs  all  accountability  related  storage  and 
queueing  functions. 

(9)  Performs  traffic  (and  system)  recovery  functions 
and  controls  recovery  procedures. 

(10)  Performs  message  retrieval  operations 

(11)  Performs  all  tracer  actions 

(12)  Controls  system  start-up  procedures,  including  pro- 
gram loading,  data  base  loading,  etc. 
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(13)  Performs  all  message  or  call  queueing  operations 

(14)  Performs  data  base  management 

(15)  Performs  all  transmission  quality  monitoring  and 
testing. 

(16)  Maintains  channel  status  tables. 

This  service  requires  the  following: 

(1)  Access  to  all  peripheral  interfaces 

(2)  Access  to  all  transmission  media 

(3)  Access  to  all  memory  devices 

. (4)  Access  to  all  position  equipment 

(5)  Access  to  all  tables 

(6)  Access  to  all  error/status  monitoring  points 
throughout  entire  system. 

This  function  provides  the  following  to  the  system: 

(1)  Messages  (or  message  blocks)  from  various  memory 
devices 

(2)  Table  update  or  change  information 

(3)  Procedural  instructions 

(4)  Maintenance/diagnostic  instructions 

(5)  Queueing  information 

(6)  Programs  and  data  base  information 

(7)  Channel  status  information 

* 

2.2.3  Network  Services 

The  network  services  are  a fairly  recent  addition  to  com- 
munications systems  and  thus  far  exist  only  in  commercial  net- 
works. At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  military  networks  which 
incorporate  the  network  services.  Both  the  TRI-TAC  AN/TTC-39 
tactical  networks  and  the  NATO  IVSN  strategic  network  are  being 
designed  to  incorporate  the  network  services  to  some  extent. 

The  network  services  consist  of  three  functions: 
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(1)  Network  Control  Function  (NCF) 

(2)  Network  Management  Function  (NMF) 

(3)  Remote  Maintenance  Function  (RMF) 

The  network  services  are  services  provided  to  the  person- 
nel who  are  responsible  for  the  overall  management  and  control 
of  the  entire  network.  These  services  consist  of  supplying  the 
information  necessary  for  optimizing  the  use  of  the  network 
facilities  and  responding  automatically  (or  semi-automatically ) 
to  their  commands. 


Network  Control  is  defined  as  those  operations  which  are 
necessary  to  dynamically  control  the  flow  of  traffic  through  the 
network.  As  such,  it  is  responsible  for  guiding  traffic  around 
congested  or  damaged  areas  by  forcing  the  traffic  to  be  routed 
through  less  congested  trunk  groups  and  switching  centers. 

Network  Management  is  defined  as  those  operations^  which 
are  necessary  to  provide  for  the  orderly  expansion  of. 'the  network 
or  changes  to  the  network.  In  other  words,  network  management 
is  responsible  for  the  long  term  planning  of  the^Cllocation  and 
control  of  the  network's  resources.  It  also  ip<TLudes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  procedures  and  protocols  to  be  up£d  to  optimize  net- 
work usage  and  network  changes.  s' 

Remote  Maintenance  is  defined  a js the  operatior  necessary 
to  assist  relatively  inexperienced  sprte  personnel  to  .intain 
and  repair  the  sophisticated  switching  equipment  through  inter- 
active data  exchange  and  remote  .diagnostic  capabilities. 

2.2. 3.1  Network  Control  Furuz^ion  (NCF) 

/ 

The  network  conpf-ol  function  is  divided  into  two  main 
operations;  report  generation  and  command  execution. 

Jr 

Report  Gen.efration 

/ 

In  orde/  for  the  network  controllers  to  perform  their 
mission,  it  i^  'imperative  that  they  have  at  their  disposal  timely 
information  Concerning  the  traffic  load  and  the  current  status 
of  the  chajrhels  and  equipment  in  each  switcn.  Each  switch  is 
capable  through  the  TCF,  MCF  and  ACF  functions  of  the  operations 
serviced  of  collecting  the  necessary  traffic  metering  information 
(froro^the  ACF),  equipment  status  information  (from  the  MCF),  and 
chqdnel  status  information  (from  the  TCF).  This  information  is 
forwarded  to  the  Network  Control  Center  (NCC)  in  the  form  of  re- 
ports consisting  of  three  types: 
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(1)  Traffic  metering  reports 


(2)  Equipment  status  reports 

(3)  Channel  status  reports 


Traffic  metering  reports  are  sent  whenever  preset  traf- 
fic thresholds  are  exceeded  or  when  requested  by  the  NCC. 

Equipment  status  reports  are  sent  whenever  a change  in 
the  status  of  an  on-line  unit  takes  place  or  whenever  a failed 
unit  has  been  repaired  and  placed  on  standby  or  active  status. 

Channel  status  reports  are  sent  whenever  a change  in 
the  status  of  any  channel  is  detected  or  when  channels  which  were 
out-of-service  are  restored  to  service. 

At  any  time  the  NCC  can  request  the  current  status  of 
the  equipment  or  channels  or  request  the  current  traffic  report. 

Command  Execution 

The  NCC,  in  response  to  the  information  contained  in 
the  reports  from  all  switches  in  the  network,  may  issue  commands 
to  control  the  traffic  flow  in  a particular  switch.  These  com- 
mands generally  fall  into  one  of  four  categories  which  are: 

(1)  Time-out  Controls  - These  are  readily  alterable 
software  time-out  functions  used  in  the  call  or 
message  processing  routines.  They  include  common 
control,  user  and  trunk  circuit  time-out  thres- 
holds. 

(2)  Traffic  Load  Controls  - These  include  readily  al- 
terable software  parameters  by  which  the  traffic 
offered  to  trunks  by  users  can  be  controlled 
during  peak  busy  loads.  This  is  accomplished  in 
two  ways.  First,  by  restricting  less  essential 
users  from  initiating  traffic  while  handling 
existing  traffic  in  the  normal  manner,  and  second, 
by  instituting  inter-switch  trunk  restrictions, 
i.e.,  limiting  trunk  usage  to  essential  (precedence) 
traffic  only. 

(3)  Trunk  Directionalization  - This  includes  readily 
alterable  software  parameters  by  which  inter- 
switch trunk  groups  can  be  individually  direc- 
tionalized  to  control  network  traffic  flow.  Speci- 
fically, each  inter-switch  trunk  groups  provides 
two  modes  of  operation;  normal  two-way  traffic  and 
directionalized  traffic  where  outgoing  calls  are 
not  allowed. 
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(4)  Routing  Controls  - These  include  readily  alterable 

software  parameters  for  placing  restraints  on  the 

routing  of  calls  to  control  network  traffic  flow. 

The  following  parameters  are  included: 

a.  Cancel  specific  alternate  routes  (where  deter- 
ministic routing  is  used). 

b.  Cancel  all  alternate  routes  (if  applicable). 

c.  Cancel  specific  switch  codes. 

d.  Switch  to  a back-up  alternate  routing  table 
(if  provided). 

e.  Specification  of  path  length  restrictions 
(maximum  number  of  links  in  tandem). 

f.  Cancel  all  calls  or  messages  to  switches  desig- 
nated as  out-of-service. 

2.2. 3.2  Network  Management  Function  (NMF) 

The  information  from  the  switches  required  for  the  net- 
work management  function  is  supplied  by  the  same  set  of  reports 
used  for  network  control.  This  information  is  used  by  the  manage- 
ment personnel  to  generate  long  term  network  traffic  congestion 
patterns  which  in  turn  are  used  to  reallocate  the  network  re- 
sources to  provide  optimum  communications. 

The  information  is  also  used  to  generate  equipment  and 
channel  failure  rates  and  trends  so  that  channel  allocations, 
equipment  spares  estimates  and  alternate  routing  plans  can  be 
made  to  achieve  the  least  disruption  of  communications  through- 
out the  network  in  spite  of  failures. 

Another  way  in  which  the  report  information  is  used  by 
the  network  management  personnel  is  in  the  reallocation  of  re- 
sources within  the  reporting  switch  itself.  By  examining  the 
traffic  metering  information  concerning  the  usage  of  common  and 
pooled  equipments,  the  network  managers  can  determine  when  the 
resources  of  a particular  switch  must  be  increased  or  re-engi- 
neered (in  the  sense  of  office  grading). 

The  network  managers  provide  information  to  the  switches 
which  is  of  strategic  value  through  the  NMF.  Included  are: 

(1)  Classmark  table  update  - especially  concerning 

trunks  and  trunk  groups. 

(2)  Linemark  table  update  * 


(3)  Routing  table  updates 

(4)  Alternate  routing  updates 

(5)  Threshold  levels  - traffic  and  transmission 
quality 

(6)  Reporting  periods  - periodicity  of  reports  in 
lieu  of  specific  requests. 

(7)  Directory  number  changes  or  additions 

(8)  R.I.  changes  or  additions 

(9)  Drop  and  insert  assignments 

(10)  Trunk  assignments - 

(11)  User  privileges  assignments  or  changes 

(12)  Message  accountability  protocols 

(13)  Equipment  changes  - additions  to  or  deletions  from 
equipment  pools 

(14)  Network  services  routing  assignments  and  alternate 
routing  assignments. 

2. 2. 3. 3 Remote  Maintenance  Function  (RMF) 

The  remote  maintenance  function  is  finding  wide  accept- 
ance with  commercial  communications  operating  organizations. 

The  Bell  System  and  the  German  Bundespost  are  just  two  examples 
of  communications  organizations  which  have  incorporated  remote 
maintenance  functions  into  their  new  electronic  stored  program 
controlled  switching  systems.  The  impetus  for  doing  this  is 
due  to  the  unusually  high  reliability  of  these  systems.  The 
failure  rates  are  so  low  that  it  has  literally  become  almost  im- 
possible to  keep  individual  on-site  maintenance  crews  technically 
competent  to  repair  the  system  when  a major  fault  does  occur. 
Their  experience  has  been  such  that  without  expert  outside  as- 
sistance the  on-site  maintenance  personnel  have  exacerbated  the 
problem  resulting  in  extended  outages. 

This  situation  has  led  to  the  semi-facetious  "one  man 
and  a dog"  maintenance  philosophy.  A maintenance  man  is  assigned 
because  system  managers  simply  are  not  happy  with  unattended 
switches.  The  dog  is  assigned  to  see  to  it  that  the  man  does 
not  touch  the  equipment. 

The  actual  maintenance  philosophy  used  is  to  staff  the 
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maintenance  crews  with  personnel  capable  of  correcting  minor 
failures  and  clearing  minor  alarms  but  to  provide  a means  for 
an  expert  crew  situated  at  a remote  Maintenance  Control  Center 
(MCC)  to  diagnose,  supervise  and  control  the  repair  of  a major 
malfunction  via  a maintenance  order  wire  system  and  an  inter- 
active data  terminal. 


This  concept  has  several  distinct  advantages: 


(1)  The  MCC  personnel  are  exposed  to  enough  major 
failures  to  remain  technically  competent. 


(2)  Lower  grade  (in  the  sense  of  technical  ability) 
personnel  can  handle  the  routine  maintenance 
tasks  at  the  site. 


The  large  and  extremely  complex  diagnostic  pro- 
grams need  be  stored  only  at  the  MCC  resulting 
in  considerably  less  program  storage  resources 
at  each  site. 


The  main  disadvantage  is  that  the  RMF  must  be  incorpo- 
rated into  a system  during  the  design  phase  if  it  is  to  be  en- 
tirely effective.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  must  have 
diagnostic  controls  and  sensors  built  into  strategic  points  of 
the  system  so  that  it  can  perform  its  function  effectively.  Post 
design  ad  hoc  measures,  while  they  can  be  made  effective,  are 
invariably  more  expensive  and  less  efficient. 


A properly  designed  MCF  of  the  operations  services  pro- 
vides the  necessary  interface  for  the  RMF. 


Although  none  of  the  published  plans  have  indicated  the 
inclusion  of  the  RMF  into  the  new  military  systems,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  as  the  advantages  are  realized,  it  will  be  gradually 
implemented. 
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2.2.4  Summary  of  Services  and  Functions 

The  Services  and  Functions  of  C/S  and  M/S  communications 
systems  are  summarized  as  follows: 

I.  MISSION  SERVICE 
(Circuit  Switch  Functions) 

1.  Supervisor  Signaling  Function  (SSF) 

2.  Address  Signaling  Function  (ASF) 

3.  Path  Control  Function  (PCF) 

4.  Call  Analysis  Function  (CAF) 

(Message  Switch  Functions) 

5.  Communications  Interface  Function  (CIF) 

6.  Header  Analysis  Function  (HAF) 

7.  Compatibility  Conversion  Function  (CCF) 

8.  Message  Processing  Function  (MPF) 

II.  OPERATIONAL  SERVICES  (Common  to  both  M/S  and  C/S) 

9.  Transmission  Control  Function  (TCF) 

10.  Maintenance  Control  Function  (MCF) 

11.  Administration  Control  Function  (ACF) 

12.  Position  Management  Function  (PMF) 

III.  NETWORK  SERVICES  (Common  to  both  M/S  and  C/S) 

13.  Network  Control  Function  (NCF) 

14.  Network  Management  Function  (NMF) 

15.  Rem-jte  Maintenance  Function  (RMF) 
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THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  CENTRAL  COMPUTING  COMPLEX 


3 . 1 General 

3.1.1  Overview 


This  section  is  an  exposition  of  the  Central  Computing 
Complex  (CCC)  architecture  and  the  steps  that  led  to  the  present 
form  thereof.  Section  3.2  discusses  the  evolution.  The  entire 
architecture  and  the  detailed  considerations  associated  with  each 
feature  and  instruction  is  to  be  found  in  Volume  IV  of  this 
report . 


3.1.2  Goals  - The  Application  Domain  of  the  Architecture 

Four  sets  of  objectives  led  to  the  present  form  of  the 
architecture : 

(1)  Functional  requirements 

(2)  Range  of  resource  requirements 

(3)  Operational  survival-viability 

(4)  Architectural  survival 

Each  of  these  aspects  will  be  discussed  in  further  detail 
below.  The  goal  of  the  project  was  to  produce  a specification 
for  an  architecture  that  would  provide  cost  effective  processing 
in  response  to  the  above  subsidiary  objectives.  Of  these,  only 
the  first  three  were  explicitly  addressed  in  the  Statement  of 
Work.  The  fourth,  architectural  survival,  and  for  that  matter, 
the  third,  operational  viability,  are  usually  taken  for  granted. 
Their  impact,  however,  is  at  least  as  important  as  the  first  two, 
and  therefore  will  be  explicitly  discussed. 

3. 1.2.1  Functional  Requirements 

The  detailed  functional  requirements  are  discussed  in 
Section  2 and  will  not  be  repeated  here.  What  is  important  from 
an  architectural  point  of  view,  is  not  the  details,  but  the 
range  of  these  requirements,  since  most  of  the  details  are  a 
matter  of  software  design  which  has  at  best  a diffuse  impact  on 
the  architecture.  The  functional  range  is  very  broad  - encom- 
passing such  diverse  requirements  as  message  switching,  circuit 
switching,  packet  switching,  and  many  aspects  of  tech  control 
functions,  if  not  tech  control  in  toto. 


The  broad  functional  range  is  in  response  to  a recog- 
nition that  the  boundaries  between  these  seemingly  diverse  appli- 
cations has  gradually  become  fuzzy,  and  if  trends  are  to  be 
believed,  will  become  fuzzier  still  in  the  future.  Thus  it  is 
no  longer  a mere  matter  of  providing  a computer  or  computer  com- 
plex that  will  separately  serve  each  of  the  potential  application 
areas,  but  one  that  will  effectively  serve  a range  of  applications 
in  which  the  characterization  as,  say,  a circuit  switch  or  mes- 
sage switch  is  at  best  an  indication  of  dominance  and  polarity 
rather  than  an  absolute. 

Had  the  applications  been  totally  separable,  the  task 
would  have  been  easier.  Each  application  would  have  demanded 
special  instructions,  idealized  to  that  application  only.  The 
individual  computers  would  have  been  simpler,  and  probably  more 
cost  effective  than  the  proposed  architecture.  But  the  functional 
aspects  of  the  applications  were  not  separable,  and  consequently 
any  special  feature,  ideal  for,  say,  packet  switching,  had  to  be 
effective  and  useful  in  message  switching  and  circuit  switching 
as  well.  Because  of  the  relatively  large  size  of  message  switches 
and  base  distribution  switches  as  compared  to  circuit  switches, 
message  switching,  while  numerically  not  accounting  for  the  bulk 
of  the  installations,  exerted  an  influence  which  tended  to  bring 
the  architecture  closer  to  that  which  is  needed  in  a non-communi- 
cations, data  processing  environment  than  would  have  otherwise 
been  expected.  For  example:  large  files  are  the  rule  in  message 

switching,  the  exception  in  circuit  switching.  The  main  memory 
of  message  switches  is  typically  larger  than  that  of  circuit 
switching.  Other  examples  are  discussed  in  the  various  baseline 
studies. 

Had  circuit  switching  alone  dominated  the  applications, 
it  is  likely  that  the  architecture  would  have  been  based  on  a 
monolithic  computer  rather  than  a multi-computer  complex,  and  the 
CPU  would  have  been  a 16-bit  minicomputer,  rather  than  a 32-bit 
midi.  While  such  an  architecture  would  not  have  been  cost  effec- 
tive for  all  circuit  switches,  it  would  have  sufficed  for  the  600 
line  circuit  switches  of  the  past.  That  it  would  have  sufficed 
for  future  circuit  switches,  particularly  in  the  all  digital 
world,  is  not  likely. 

3. 1.2.2  Range  of  Resource  Requirements 

By  "range  of  resource  requirements"  is  meant  some 
measure  (albeit  imprecise)  of  the  range  of  sizes  of  the  expected 
installations.  "Size"  is  also  an  imprecise  characterization  of 
a system.  It  involves  total  working  memory,  mass  memory,  number 
of  instructions  executable  per  second  by  the  complex,  number  of 
channels,  the  power  of  the  repertoire,  the  word  length,  etc. 

What  is  important  here  is  not  the  absolute  size,  but  the  range; 
and  more  explicitly,  the  distribution  of  size.  Without  agonizing 
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over  how  to  measure  the  capacity  of  a computer  complex,  it  is 
possible  to  arbitrarily  establish  some  measure  of  size,  ranging 
over  possible  applications  on>  a scale  of  1 to  10.  Conceptually, 
a probability  distribution  of  the  possible  sizes  for  various  in- 
stallations can  be  drawn;  with  very  few  of  size  1 and  very  few 
of  size  10.  The  shape  of  this  conceptual  size  distribution 
clearly  affects  the  architecture  which  is  designed  to  meet  it. 

If  the  mean  and  mode  had  been  crowded  at  the  lower  end,  ineffi- 
ciencies for  the  relatively  few  very  large  installations  would 
have  been  accepted  and  a mini-computer  would  have  been  specified. 
If,  conversely,  the  applications  had  centered  at  the  upper  end, 
inefficiencies  at  the  lower  end  would  have  been  acceptable. 
Optimizing  for  the  average  size  is  a poor  strategy  since  it  makes 
all  applications  inefficient.  For  example,  the  distribution 
could  have  had  a peak  at  the  upper  and  lower  end,  with  relatively 
few  installations  at  the  middle.  Ideally,  a close  fit  through- 
out the  entire  distribution  needs  to  be  obtained.  The  architec- 
ture is  therefore  clearly  influenced  by  the  shape  of  this  hypo- 
thetical installation  distribution. 

In  the  case  of  the  CPS,  the  distribution  was  flat  and 
broad.  While  very  small  circuit  switches  did  not  require  much 
in  the  way  of  equipment,  there  were  to  be  many  of  them.  While 
very  large  base  distribution  switches  are  few,  they  are  individu- 
ally large.  These  two  characteristics  tend  to  flatten  the  end 
points.  In  fact,  for  all  application  areas,  be  it  circuit 
switching,  packet  switching,  message  switching,  base  distribution 
message  switching,  tech  control,  or  digital  concentration,  the 
number  of  installations  tends  to  be  inversely  proportional  to 
the  size.  This  creates  a tendency  to  flatten  the  distribution. 
The  architecture,  therefore,  must  be  cost  effective  over  a very 
broad  range  of  resource  requirements  - comparable  to  the  appli- 
cation range  of  commercial  data  processing  equipment. 

3. 1.2. 3 Operational  Survival  - Viability 

Unlike  commercial  applications  in  which  availabilities 
of  .998  are  acceptable,  military  communications  strives  for  100% 
availability.  While  this  is  theoretically  impossible  to  achieve, 
military  viability  objectives  increases  from  .998  to  .9995,  to 
.99995  have  been  seen.  Automatic  recovery  and  graceful  degrada- 
tion is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  While  availabilities  of 
.99995  may  seem  adequate  when  taken  on  a single  switch  basis, 
when  considered  in  the  context  of  an  entire  network,  which  may 
have  many  switches  serially  interposed  between  users,  such  avail- 
abilities are  marginal.  While  much  can  be  and  is  done  at  the 
network  level  to  improve  user-to-user  viability  (e.g.,  through 
alternate  routing,  network  control,  etc.),  ultimately,  it  is  the 
serial  chain  from  user-to-user  that  dictates  effectiveness,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  let  up  in  the  desire  to  push  individual 
switch  viabilities  further  yet.  If,  on  top  of  failures  and 
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malfunctions  due  to  "natural"  causes  (such  as  hardware  and  soft- 
ware malfunctions)  scenarios  of  national  emergencies  and  catas- 
trophes, a hostile  environment  and  realistic  assessments  of 
maintenance  skills  are  superimposed,  it  is  found  that  the  mili- 
tary has  in  fact  not  been  overstating  their  viability  require- 
ments, but  have  resigned  themselves  to  accept  that  which  the 
state-of-the-art  can  economically  provide. 

Do  what  you  will  with  quality  control,  elegant  circuit 
design,  semiconductor  physics,  production  testing,  exotic  mater- 
ials, environmental  control,  and  power  distribution,  viability 
today  is  achieved  by  redundancy  - by  the  replication  of  critical 
units.  Furthermore,  since  viability  requirements  have  tended  to 
escalate  with  improved  failure  rates,  no  future  point  at  which 
some  form  of  redundancy  will  not  be  the  major  means  by  which 
viability  objectives  are  achieved  can  be  foreseen.  Thus,  if  one 
unit  of  a particular  resource  is  needed,  it  will  be  satisfied 
by  2 units  - the  primary  and  the  standby.  If  N units  are  needed, 
at  least  N+l,  possibly  2N  shall  be  provided.  While  the  commercial 
computer  is  rarely  replicated,  tne  military  computer  is  (almost) 
always  backed  up.  If  the  same  availability  can  be  achieved  by 
N+l  replication,  rather  than  by  total  redundancy  (e.g. , duplica- 
tion, or  2N  replication)  it  is  clearly  a means  by  which  cost  can 
be  reduced,  and  therefore  cost  performance  improved.  The  means 
by  which  adequate  redundancy  is  achieved,  and  the  cost  thereof, 
is  therefore  a central  issue  in  the  design  of  the  architecture. 

While  the  replication  issue  is  the  most  important,  there 
are  numerous  other  issues,  corollary  to  it,  that  have  a diffuse 
but  nevertheless  significant  impact.  The  ability  to  provide  on- 
line testing  and  diagnosis,  the  isolatability  of  failed  units, 
prevention  of  technician  induced  failures,  power  distribution, 
environmental  control,  details  of  circuit  and  interface  designs, 
etc. , all  create  pressures  that  influence  the  architecture.  In 
the  final  analysis,  these  factors  pervade  the  entire  architecture 
and  lend  to  it  a distinct  flavor  found  only  in  military  gear  and 
communications  gear  as  used  by  common  carriers  - it  is  a flavor 
distinctly  lacking  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  commercial 
computers . 

3. 1.2.4  Architectural  Survivability 

This  is  perhaps  the  subtlest  requirement  - so  much  so, 
that  it  is  taken  for  granted  and  hardly  ever  explicitly  stated. 
Simply  stated  it  is  that  the  architecture  should  survive  - sur- 
vive despite  improvements  in  component  technology  and  costs, 
survive  despite  gradual  shifts  in  the  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive aspects  of  the  applications,  survive  despite  changes  in 
maintenance  personnel  qualifications,  survive  despite  modifica- 
tions to  logistics  policies,  survive  despite  the  source  language 
used  for  the  software,  survive  despite  the  future  shocks  that  all 
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technology  is  heir  to.  An  architecture  must  be  designed  so  that 
it  shall  not  be  obviated  - to  do  less  is  irresponsible  - to  ask 
for  less  is  to  ask  for  temporary  solutions  and  ad-hoc  approaches, 
not  for  a new  architecture. 

What  does  survival  mean?  Merely  able  to  work  for  the 
next  twenty-five  years?  Clearly  nothing  so  restrictive . It  means 
competiveness  or  cost/effectiveness,  based  not  on  just  purchase 
costs,  but  total  life  cycle  costs.  A vacuum  tube  computer  is  not 
effective  today  since  power  and  maintenance  costs  exceeds  the 
cost  of  replacement  by  a far  more  powerful  modern  computer.  A 
mini-computer  architecture  with  say  an  upper  limit  of  four  chan- 
nels, cannot  survive  because  it  cannot  grow  to  encompass  expan- 
sion in  availability,  or  in  core  or  in  functions  that  forces  the 
interconnection  of  ten  computers.  Ultimately,  and  realistically, 
every  architecture  will  be  obviated  - be  it  of  ships,  buildings, 
aircraft,  bridges,  or  computers.  But  likewise,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  architect  to  forestall  the  inevitable  by  building  in 
such  features  as  will  allow  the  architecture  to  provide  long  term 
survivability . 

In  the  case  of  computers,  and  especially  those  that  are 
used  in  communications,  be  it  military  or  common  carrier,  archi- 
tectural survival  is  a more  crucial  and  important  issue.  Life 
cycle  plans  of  10  to  20  years  are  not  unusual.  However,  most  of 
this  gear  tends  to  have  much  longer  life  cycles.  There  is  a 
capital  investment  in  logistics,  training,  and  most  important, 
software  that  cannot  readily  be  discarded.  The  latter,  particu- 
larly, is  coming  to  dominate  life-cycle  costs.  Software  too, 
eventually  becomes  top-heavy  with  modifications  and  must  be  re- 
designed. However,  the  evolution  of  new  functional  requirements 
that  demand  software  change^,  is  generally  slower  than  the  evolu- 
tion of  technology  and  hardware.  In  most  cases  where  software 
has  been  obviated  it  has  been  coupled  to  a replacement  of  hard- 
ware. If  the  hardware  architecture  does  not  survive,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  software  will  survive. 

The  design  of  an  architecture  for  survival  in  this 
sense  is  accepted,  though  rarely  stated,  design  practice  among 
all  viable  commercial  computer  manufacturers.  As  archtypes,  IBM 
and  DEC  can  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  most  successful 
computer  companies.  IBM's  introduction  of  the  360  series  repre- 
sented a dramatic  (and  for  the  users,  traumatic)  departure  from 
the  previous  product  line.  The  7000  series  had  been  a mere 
"transistorization"  of  the  700  series  vacuum  tube  line.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  two  main  lines,  there  were  the  small  scientific 
1600  series  and  the  small  commercial  1400  series.  There  was  no 
commonality  between  these  and  little  commonality  across  various 
elements  of  the  7000  series.  IBM  had  a diverse,  incoherent, 
limited  product  line;  totally  incapable  of  growth  or  survival. 

At  one  stroke,  IBM  obviated  its  entire  product,  antagonized  its 
users  by  the  introduction  of  a new  architecture,  a new  language, 


new  operating  system,  job  control  language,  control  console  - in 
fact  new  everything,  almost  completely  unconstrained  by  the  pre- 
vious product  line. 

The  360  series  was  originally  constructed  around  what 
IBM  called  "solid  logic  technology"  which  was  a discrete/inte- 
grated circuit  hybrid.  Passive  components  such  as  resistors  and 
capacitors  were  deposited,  as  were  insulation  and  interconnec- 
tions, on  a ceramic  substrate  in  the  fashion  of  present  day 
integrated  circuits.  Resistors  and  diodes  were  discrete  and 
welded  in  place.  That  circuit  technology  did  not  survive  for 
long,  but  the  users  were  oblivious  to  the  change,  which  occurred 
several  years  later.  There  has  been  a gradual  shift  in  the  pro- 
duct line  towards  LSI  memories  instead  of  core.  Top  of  the  line 
features  have  migrated  downwards  (compare  for  example  the  360/50 
to  the  370/145).  The  upper  end  of  the  line  has  been  continually 
expanded.  All  of  this  has  been  accompanied  by  gradual  shifts  in 
details,  and  minimal  impact  on  pre-existing  application  software. 
The  introduction  of  the  370  series  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  almost  indistinguishable  from  the  360  series,  underscored 
IBM's  intent  that  this  series  shall  survive.  It  might  be  renamed 
the  380  series  in  1980,  the  390  in  1990,  and  possibly  a new 
series  might  emerge  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful . 


DEC  in  a similar  way,  by  introduction  of  the  PDP-11, 
declared  its  new  "forever  architecture".  Other  manufacturers 
with  varying  degrees  of  success,  have  coordinated  and  regularized 
their  product  lines  and  are  appearing  to  be  moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a "forever  architecture". 

Architectural  survivability  is  not  a haphazard  thing. 

It  does  not  just  happen.  It,  like  viability,  must  be  designed 
into  the  system.  The  following  characteristics,  while  not  guaran- 
teeing architectural  survival,  do  mitigate  towards  it: 

(1)  Generous  Logical  Limits  on  Terminations.  This 
means  that  the  number  of  bits  allowed  for  addres- 
sing units  and  memory  are  made  significantly 
larger  than  would  be  needed  by  predicted  applica- 
tions. 

(2)  Minimization  of  Timing  Dependencies.  It  should  be 
possible  to  replace  one  unit  type  at  a time,  as 
economics  dictate,  generally  to  a higher  speed, 
lower  cost  replacement.  A totally  asynchronous 
design  is  preferable.  If  this  is  not  feasible, 
timing  dependencies  should  be  minimized. 


(3)  Technology  Independence.  It  should  be  possible  to 
replace  the  technology  with  no  more  than  the  addi- 
tion of  (possibly)  special  electrical  interfaces. 
Logic  and  protocols  should  not  be  affected  by 
component  technology. 

(4)  Escape  Hatches.  Provisions  for  expansion  of  the 
repertoire,  changes  in  word  length,  increase  in 
the  number  of  registers,  and  increase  in  the  number 
of  units  should  not  be  ruled  out  by  inherent 
structures  in  the  architecture.  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  create  an  upwards  compatible  version  of 
the  same  architecture  which  can  run  the  programs 

of  the  old  in  a non-emulator  mode.  The  idea  be- 
hind all  escape  hatches  is  that  they  should  cost 
nothing  if  not  implemented,  and  there  should  be 
nothing  fundamental  in  the  architecture  that  pre- 
vents such  expansion. 

3.2  The  Evolution  of  the  CCC  Architecture 

3.2.1  The  Architectural  Process 

3.2.1. 1 General 

It  would  be  intellectually  satisfying  to  be  able  to 
describe  the  process  by  which  the  architecture  of  a computer  com- 
plex evolves  as  an  analytical  and  deductive  process.  However, 
that  is  not  the  nature  of  the  process.  While  deduction  and 
quantitative  analysis  do  play  an  important  role,  they  account 
for,  at  most,  half  of  the  effort  and  for  none  of  the  creativity. 
The  cornerstones  of  architecture  are  intuition  and  serendipity. 
Analysis  is  used  to  fill  in  the  details  and  to  provide  a post- 
hoc  rationalization  of  that  which  was  determined  intuitively. 

This  is  not  intended  to  denigrate  the  role  of  analytical  and 
quantitative  processes  in  the  evolution  of  an  architecture,  but 
merely  to  place  such  processes  in  their  proper  perspective. 

Analysis  plays  the  role  of  feedback.  Intuition  and 
serendipity  leads  to  an  idea  - analysis  is  used  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  idea  and  if  it  should  survive  that  test,  to  pro- 
vide new  inputs  for  the  creative,  intuitive  processes  to  work 
on,  leading  to  yet  further  ideas.  The  actual  process  then,  is 
one  of  continual  interplay,  with  all  things  going  on  more  or 
less  simultaneously.  A discussion  of  that  process  is  at  best  a 
charicature  of  the  real  thing  since  intuition  and  serendipity 
cannot  be  described,  only  deduction  and  analysis  can.  The  dis- 
cussion, tnen,  of  the  evolution  of  the  architecture  is  perforce 
representative,  retrospective,  and  inadequate.  Only  a minority 
of  the  activity  can  be  reduced  to  documentation.  The  "steps" 
discussed  below  are  approximate  at  best;  and  the  reader  will 
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still  find  himself  asking  questions  of  the  form  "how  did  they 
get  from  here  to  there?"  To  answer  all  such  questions  would  be 
to  needlessly  wander  into  an  essay  on  the  psychology  of  inven- 
tion, creativity,  and  similar  subjects.  However,  the  following 
can  be  done : 

(1)  Show  the  major  steps  that  occurred;  at  least  those 
that  can  be  identified  as  discrete  activities. 

(2)  Show  the  rationale  behind  the  major  architectural 
decisions  - which  is  to  say  the  tests  that  those 
decisions  were  subjected  to. 

(3)  Show  the  major  architectural  alternatives  and  the 
reasons  why  they  were  selected  or  rejected. 

3.2. 1.2  Steps  In  the  Process 

Figure  3.2-1  shows  the  identifiable  steps  in  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  architecture  was  devised.  In  reality,  almost 
all  items  identified  overlapped  with  their  predecessors  and  suc- 
cessors, and  almost  every  box  had  feedback  to  most  other  boxes. 
The  process  shall  be  discussed  as  if  it  had  gone  as  shown  in 
the  figure. 

(1)  Awareness  of  a Need  for  the  Product.  This  activity 
was  carried  out  by  the  sponsoring  agency.  It  is  a 
starting  point  for  the  process. 

(2)  Application  Projections.  This  too  was  a sponsor 
activity.  In  reality,  it  consisted  of  collating, 
organizing,  and  regularizing  the  numerous  planning 
documents  provided  by  the  various  potential  users 
of  the  system.  This  resulted  in  specific  items 
(reflected  in  a statement  of  work  for  this  project) 
and  more  important,  in  a collection  of  background 
documents  and  attitudes,  which  collectively  de- 
fined the  application. 

(3)  Previous  Applications.  The  requirements  of  known 
previous  applications  in  the  form  of  actual  and 
projected  switching  systems  were  important  inputs 
to  the  baseline  study. 

(4)  Previous  Architectures.  General  and  detailed  know- 
ledge of  previous  architectures,  both  used  in 
switching  applications,  commercial  applications, 
and  other  military  applications,  as  well  as  pro- 
jected architectures  not  yet  considered  formed  a 
major  input  to  the  tentative  architecture,  and  a 
minor  input  to  the  baseline  studies.  Of  equal 
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importance  was  the  history  of  architectural 
failures,  those  that  were  not  built,  and  those  that 
were  built  and  became  defunct. 

Previous  Software  Architectures.  Detailed  and 
general  knowledge  of  the  organization  of  the  soft- 
ware for  the  subject  application,  as  it  had  been 
done  in  the  past , is  projected  to  be  done  in  the 
future,  failures  and  successes,  formed  an  input  to 
the  initial  architecture  and  the  initial  software 
studies . 


(6)  Baseline  Studies.  The  first  major  functionally 
identifiable  activity  was  the  baseline  studies. 

For  each  application  area,  the  following  was  de- 
veloped: 

(a)  Specification  of  functions  to  be  performed. 

(b)  Estimation  of  resource  requirements  (CPU  in- 
struction executions,  main  memory  space,  mass 
storage,  etc. ) . 

(c)  Expected  number  of  sites  - rather  site  distri- 
butions - for  each  size  and  application. 

(7)  Detailed  Requirements  Scenarios.  The  qualitative 
and  quantitative  data  in  the  baseline  study  were, 
for  the  message  switching,  packet  switching,  and 
base  distribution  switching  systems,  converted 
into  a detailed  specification  of  some  200  parameter 
values  that  characterized  the  traffic  to  be  examined 
by  the  modeling  effort  (item  13  below).  Knowledge 
of  the  previous  software  architectures  allowed  the 
tentative  setting  of  some  200  additional  system 
tuning  parameters  of  equal  importance. 

(8,11)  Technology  Assessment.  Continual  feedback  between 
architectural  concepts  and  the  technology  assess- 
ment and  projection  assured  that  reasonable  compo- 
nent characteristics  would  be  used  in  developing 
the  architecture.  These  activities  are  best  de- 
scribed as  a continuum  rather  than  as  discrete 
points  as  shown. 

(10,13)  Software  Studies.  A new  architecture  would  presume 
new  software  approaches  to  take  advantage  of  that 
architecture.  Several  software  studies  were  per- 
formed to  examine  the  interrelation  between  the 
architecture  and  the  software.  Modifications  to 
the  tuning  parameters  and  to  software  concepts 
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resulted  from  this,  which  modifications  were  in- 
corporated in  further  stages  of  the  evolution  of 
the  architecture.  A split  in  software  occurred, 
identifying  the  need  for  separate  consideration 
of  application  software  and  software  development 
tools  to  be  associated  with  the  architecture.  As 
with  the  technology  assessment,  this  was  an  ongoing 
activity  more  typified  by  a continuum  than  by  dis- 
crete points. 

(9)  Initial  Architecture.  The  combination  of  the  above 
activities  led  to  the  development  of  an  initial 
architecture.  This  was  produced  as  a document  and 
distributed  to  project  personnel  and  experts  in 
the  application  areas.  That  architecture  was  in- 
tended to  be  maximal  in  the  sense  that  it  contained 
anything  that  had  a shred  of  usefulness.  It  would 
of  course,  not  have  been  cost  effective,  even  if 
it  had  been  feasible.  The  idea  was  to  subject  it 
to  expert  critique.  In  all,  some  30  experienced 
system  designers,  programmers,  and  architects  re- 
viewed this  document.  Copious  suggestions  and 
criticisms  were  provided.  The  feedback  provided 
by  this  was  an  important  input  to  subsequent  stages 
in  the  evolution  and  a highlight  of  the  project. 

(12)  Testing  of  Concepts  by  Model.  Many  concepts 

emerged  in  the  tentative  architecture  document. 

The  criticism  served  to  expand  some  of  these,  to 
delete  many,  and  most  important,  to  identify  a 
relatively  small  number  which  required  quantitative 
evaluation  in  order  to  make  a rational  decision. 
Concurrent  with  the  entire  process  (but  not  shown 
explicitly)  was  the  development  of  a number  of 
models  which  were  used  to  test  possible  features 
as  to  their  qualitative  desirability  and  as  to 
their  quantitative  impact.  Wherever  possible  in 
the  development  of  the  models  and  the  associated 
modeling  tools,  provisions  were  made  to  allow  the 
testing  of  questionable  features.  Not  all  features 
could  be  tested  explicitly.  Some  had  to  be  approx- 
imated, and  some  could  not  be  tested  at  all.  Some 
will  still  require  verification  and  testing  in 
future  phases  of  the  project  (as  detailed  in  Volumes 
III  and  IV). 

Those  features  recommended  in  the  preliminary  arch- 
itecture document  that  were  amenable  to  quantita- 
tive analysis  by  means  of  a model,  were  examined 
for  effectiveness  in  the  application  domain  of  the 
architecture.  Proper  weights  were  given  to  each 
application.  A number  of  surprising  results  were 
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obtained  thereby.  These  in  turn  led  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  certain  features,  the  increase  in  others, 
and  the  incorporation  of  totally  new  features  not 
previously  considered. 

In  all,  the  modeling  effort  provided  a second 
round  of  more  sensitive  feedback  to  the  entire 
architectural  task. 

(14)  CCC  Architecture.  The  net  result  of  the  entire 

previous  effort  was  to  create  a body  of  documenta- 
tion, attitudes,  knowledge,  observations,  etc., 
which  were  incorporated  in  the  architecture  as  pre- 
sented here.  The  process  by  which  the  progression 
from  steps  (11,  12,  13)  to  step  14  was  made  - the 
architecture  itself,  is  outlined  in  the  discussion 
of  the  next  section. 

3.2.2  Highlights  of  Ma.jor  Architectural  Decisions 

3. 2. 2.1  General 


Figure  3.2-2  is  a tree  of  the  major  decisions  which  led 
to  the  proposed  architecture.  The  discussion  will  proceed  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  one  node  at  a time.  Attention 
will  be  focused  primarily  on  the  rejected  alternatives.  Many 
lower  level  decisions  are  not  shown.  The  reasoning  behind  these 
is  given  in  detail  in  Volume  IV  of  this  report. 

3. 2. 2. 2 Monolithic  vs.  Multi-Computers 

3. 2. 2. 2.1  General 


The  first  major  decision  was  to  decide  between  a mono- 
lithic computer  approach  or  a multi-computer  approach.  A mono- 
lithic computer  approach  is  one  in  which  only  one  computer  does 
the  entire  job.  There  is,  in  these  applications,  an  identical 
standby  computer  which  is  relegated  to  low  priority  and  off-line 
tasks.  The  monolithic  approaches  primary  virtue  is  that  of  con- 
ceptual simplicity.  The  monolithic  approach  can  be  further  sub- 
divided into  three  subclasses: 


A single  identical  computer  used  for  all  appli- 
cations . 

A uniform  family  of  upward  compatible  computers, 
having  identical  repertoires,  but  differing  only 
as  to  speed  and  other  resources. 

A nested  family  of  computers  in  which  the  smaller 
members  are  a logical  subset  (i.e.,  their  reper- 
toire is  a subset)  of  the  larger  members. 
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The  first  approach,  that  of  using  an  identical  com- 
puter for  all  applications  was  rejected  immediately.  The  total 
range  of  resource  requirements  is  so  large  that  there  was  no  way 
a single  computer  could  have  been  economical  at  the  low  and  high 
end  of  that  range.  The  low  end  can  be  met  by  modern  mini-com- 
puters. The  upper  end  cannot  be  met  by  single  present  day  super- 
computers such  as  the  CDC-7600  or  the  IBM  370/195.  To  attempt  a 
single  computer  to  service  this  range  was  patent  foolishness. 

The  IBM  370  series  is  a good  example  of  what  is  meant 
by  a uniform  family  of  computers.  The  lower  end  and  the  upper 
end  have  almost  identical  repertoires  (there  are  some  differences 
at  the  upper  end,  but  these  are  not  fundamental).  The  370  series 
is  not  precisely  uniform,  because  it  is  in  some  respects  nested 
as  well.  However,  in  the  370  series,  the  lower  end  is  micro- 
programmed, the  upper  is  hard-wired  logic.  The  lower  end  per- 
forms character  fetches  from  memory,  the  upper  fetches  8 char- 
acters simultaneously.  The  lower's  registers  are  stored  in  main 
memory,  the  upper's  are  stored  in  private,  high  speed  cache. 

The  lower  has  no  instruction  look-ahead  or  parallelism,  the  upper 
does . 

In  the  nested  approach,  different  members  of  the 
family  can  be  different  as  regards  to  the  number  of  registers, 
the  repertoire,  addressing  span,  etc.  However,  every  member  of 
the  family  is  a true  subset  of  higher  members  and  upwards  com- 
patibility is  maintained.  Programs  written  on  lower  members  will 
run  without  modification  (except  for  reassembly)  on  upper  members. 

Both  the  uniform  family  and  the  nested  family  approaches 
allow  the  span  of  applications  to  be  met,  cost  effectively,  at 
every  point  in  the  range.  The  primary  reasons  for  rejecting  both 
approaches  are:  (1)  viability  achievement  cost,  (2)  logistics 
costs,  (3)  field  upgrading,  and  (4)  development  costs.  Each  of 
these  is  treated  in  the  following  subsections. 


3. 2. 2. 2. 2 Viability  Achievement  Costs 


A monolithic  approach  requires  duplication  of  the  CPU 
and  its  associated  gear.  Because  of  switchover  equipment  and 
resources  used  for  inter-computer  coordination,  the  net  redundancy 
is  between  115%  and  130%.  This  is  to  be  compared  with  the  net 
redundancy  of  a multi-computer  complex  which  at  the  low  end  (for 
systems  requiring  a single  on-line  CPU)  is  also  between  115%  and 
130%,  but  for  large  systems,  averages  from  20%  to  30%.  The  dif- 
ference is  between  2N  replication  and  N+l  replication,  where  N 
is  the  number  of  units  of  a given  type  required  for  on-line  oper- 
ation. While  all  monolithic  approaches  are  more  efficient  than 
a multi-computer  approach  if  the  application  does  not  require 
high  availabilities,  when  availabilities  in  excess  of  that  of 
the  single  computer  is  mandatory,  the  situation  is  reversed  and 
the  multi-computer  is  distinctly  superior. 
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3. 2. 2. 2. 3 Logistics  Costs 

In  either  monolithic  approaches,  nested  or  uniform, 
when  the  entire  series  is  taken  into  account,  there  are  more  chip 
types,  card  types,  racks,  backplanes,  power  supplies,  etc.,  than 
in  an  equivalent  architecture  based  on  multi-computers.  This 
means  a more  varied  spares  pool,  longer  training  for  technicians, 
a more  complex  spares  procurement,  etc. 

3. 2. 2. 2. 4 Field  Upgrading 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  upgrade  a monolithic 
system  in  the  field  without  interruption  of  service.  If  the 
hardware  and  software  architectures  have  been  properly  done  for 
the  multi-computer,  the  small  installation  is  designed  as  a de- 
graded version  of  the  larger  installation.  For  example,  assume 
that  the  largest  configuration  of  a particular  kind  of  switch 
required  five  on-line  computers,  and  that  the  smallest  required 
two  on-line  computers  (this  is  the  case  with  overseas  AUTODIN). 
The  basic  software  is  written  around  a five  computer  configura- 
tion. The  two  computer  configuration  operates  as  a five  computer 
configuration  in  which  three  computers  have  "failed”.  Field  up- 
grading is  done  by  installing  another  computer  and  "repairing" 
it.  This  can  be  done  without  interrupting  on-line  operation. 

No  such  neat  approach  is  possible  with  a monolithic 
computer  architecture.  At  best,  the  standby  computer  must  be 
removed  and  replaced  with  the  next  one  up  the  line.  During  the 
hardware  checkout  of  the  new  standby,  the  system  is  vulnerable 
to  a CPU  failure.  Once  the  higher  level  standby  is  checked  out, 
it  can  be  relegated  to  the  on-line  tasks  and  replacement  of  the 
other  computer  can  be  done.  The  system  is  again  vulnerable, 
until  the  entire  job  is  finished;  possibly  a period  of  several 
months.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  logistics  problem  of  what  to 
do  with  the  replaced  units.  It  is  not  clear  that  there  will  be 
an  installation  for  them.  In  the  multi-computer  architecture, 
there  are  no  replaced  units  to  ship  to  some  warehouse  or  other 
installation  - they  remain  part  of  the  configuration. 

3. 2. 2. 2. 5 Development  Costs 

The  development  costs  are  obviously  higher  for  a mono- 
lithic approach  since  there  are  more  computers  to  be  designed, 
developed,  checked  out,  etc.  Of  the  two,  the  nested  family  is 
probably  slightly  less  expensive. 

3. 2. 2. 2. 6 Summary 

The  monolithic  computer  approach  was  rejected  (and 
therefore  multi-computers  accepted)  because: 
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(1)  The  range  of  applications  could  not  be  m<  t with 
a single  main-frame  economically;  only  a iamily 
could  be  cost  effective. 

(2)  The  monolithic  approach  was  decidedly  inferior 
with  respect  to: 


(a)  achieving  the  desired  system  availability; 

(b)  logistics  and  life  cycle  costs; 

(c)  ease  and  cost  of  field  upgrading,  and; 

(d)  total  system  development  costs. 


3.2.2. 3 Multi-Computers  - Family  or  Single 


3. 2. 2. 3.1  General 

Having  decided  to  use  a multi-computer  approach,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  multi-computer  complex  is  to  be  con- 
structed out  of  a single  computer  type.  Again,  the  same  decision 
regarding  the  use  of  a single  CPU  design,  a nested  family,  or  a 
uniform  family  must  be  made.  Since  the  typical  CPU  of  a multi- 
computer architecture  tends  to  be  relatively  small  when  compared 
to  the  upper  end  of  a monolithic  family,  the  range  in  CPU  size 
would  not  be  so  great.  The  decision  was  made  to  use  a single 
computer  design.  -However,  some  aspects  of  a nested  design  may 
still  emerge. 


3. 2. 2. 3. 2 Farnilj 


iroaches 


The  disadvantages  of  a family  approach,  discussed  in 
Section  3. 2. 2. 2 above,  still  hold,  but  to  a lesser  degree.  For 
example:  in  a multi-computer  family  approach,  a large  CPU  might 

be  used  for  the  functional  control  of  a message  switch,  to  do 
message  processing  and  other  common  functions,  and  a smaller  CPU 
for  front-end  functions.  This  is  essentially  the  approach  taken 
in  the  TRI-TAC  message  switch  (although  the  CPU's  are  not  of  the 
same  family).  The  small  CPU  could  be  used  to  perform  front-end 
functions,  disc  control,  small  circuit  switches,  and  digital  con- 
centrators. If  a nested  approach  were  chosen,  the  bottom  of  the 
series  could  be  a micro-computer  which  would  be  used  in  many 
other  roles  as  a controller,  as  a micro-computer  within  the  CPU, 
etc. 

Once  the  decision  has  been  made  to  go  the  multi-com- 
puter route,  justifying  the  use  of  a single  computer  type  is  not 
the  main  concern,  but  rather  justifying  more  than  one  type.  The 
principal  advantage  of  a family  within  a multi-computer  architec- 
ture is  to  achieve  a closer  match  of  resources  to  needs,  princi- 
pally to  reduce  the  degree  of  over-design.  The  family  approaches 
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were  rejected  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  savings  due  to  the  reduction  in  over-design 
would  not  have  been  significant. 

(2)  Some  over-design  is  desirable  in  all  applications 
to  minimize  field  upgrading. 

(3)  The  disadvantages  of  a family,  viz:  viability 

achievement  costs,  logistics  costs,  field  up- 
grading costs,  and  development  costs,  still  re- 
main although  in  a reduced  form. 

3. 2. 2. 3. 3 Role  of  Micro-Computers 

It  is  expected  that  one  or  more  micro-computers,  in- 
compatible from  the  point  of  view  of  repertoire  and  other  family 
characteristics  will  be  used  throughout  the  various  units  of  the 
t architecture.  This,  however,  is  a logic  design  decision,  effec- 
tively an  implementation  detail.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  have 
the  micro-computers  be  in  any  way  part  of  a series  which  includes 
the  CPU  itself. 

3. 2. 2. 4 Computer  Size  - Micro,  Mini,  Midi,  or  Maxi 

While  exact  measures  of  computer  sizes  have  yet  to  be 
devised,  the  following  characteristics  are  generally  agreed  upon: 

(1)  Micro-Computer 

4 to  8 bit  word  length;  repertoire  of  16  to  64 
instructions;  addressing  span  of  16K  characters; 
two  or  three  specialized  registers;  no  indirect 
addressing  or  indexing;  one  interrupt  line;  one 
priority  level;  no  DMA;  no  explicit  channel. 

(2)  Mini-Computer 

16-bit  word  length;  repertoire  of  32  to  128  instruc- 
tions; addressing  span  of  132K  characters;  8 or  16 
generalized  registers;  indirect  addressing;  in- 
» dexing;  multiple  interrupt  lines;  two  priority 

levels;  DMA;  simple  channels. 

(3)  Midi-Computer 

32-bit  word  length;  repertoire  of  128  or  more  in- 
structions; addressing  span  of  132K  to  4 million 
characters;  8 or  16  generalized  registers;  full 
addressing  facilities;  multiple  interrupt  lines; 
multiple  priority  levels;  fully  developed  I/O 
structure. 
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Maxi-Computer 


32  to  64  bit  word  length;  repertoire  of  256  or  more 
instructions;  addressing  span  of  4 million  or  more 
characters;  several  sets  of  generalized  registers; 
floating  point  hardware;  fully  developed  I/O  struc- 
ture; instruction  look-ahead;  parallel  ALU's; 
virtual  memory;  fully  developed  memory  protection. 

There  was  never  any  real  question  regarding  the  selec- 
tion of  either  a micro  or  a maxi.  The  micro-computer  would  have 
consumed  more  resources  in  coordination  and  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  complex  than  would  have  been  gained  by  adding  it. 
The  overhead  would  have  been  unbearable  and  not  effective.  The 
maxi  was  out  of  the  question,  although  many  features  of  such  com- 
puters have  been  incorporated.  This  left  the  choice  between  a 
mini  or  a midi:  with  the  primary  issue  being  one  of  word  length 

and  address  span.  Comparisons  of  throughput  and  program  space 
requirements  for  message  switches  using  16-bit  and  32-bit  machines 
showed  that  the  16-bit  machine  had  less  than  1/3  the  throughput 
of  a comparable  32-bit  machine.  In  other  words,  the  short  word 
length  exacted  a disproportionate  penalty  which  was  felt  both  in 
the  increase  in  program  space  (not  only  on  an  instruction  basis 
but  on  a total  character  basis)  and  in  decreased  throughput. 

The  recommended  CPU,  in  many  respects  corresponds  to  the  upper 
end  of  a mini  line,  but  has  features  traditionally  found  only  in 
large  computers.  It  is  best  characterized  as  a midi. 

3.2.2. 5 Parallel  Array  vs.  Full  Interconnect  Architecture 

A parallel  array  architecture,  of  which  ILLIAC  IV  is 
the  archtype,  is  characterized  by  a limited  form  of  inter-com- 
puter connections.  In  a two  dimensional  array  (ILLIAC  IV  again) 
each  processor  can  connect  only  with  its  nearest  neighbors.  This 
scheme  can  be  extended  to  three  or  more  topological  dimensions. 

The  crucial  issue  is  whether  full  interconnectability  is  provided 
or  limited  interconnectability.  If  full  interconnectability,  1 
meaning  the  ability  of  any  one  CPU  to  fulfill  any  functional 
role,  is  required  (as  it  is  for  N+l  replication)  then  full  inter- 
connectability follows  as  a corollary. 

A second  characteristic  of  many  array  computer  architec- 
tures, again  typified  by  ILLIAC  IV,  is  simultaneous  processing 
in  parallel  by  many  computers,  executing  essentially  the  same 
instruction  stream.  This  is  clearly  not  effective  in  any  of  the 
applications  of  the  CCC.  An  extremely  large  toll  office,  with 
say  40,000  trunks,  might  be  processing  100  to  200  calls  per 
second.  At  any  instant  of  time  only  a few  of  these  would  be  in 
the  same  state,  permitting  truly  parallel  processing.  In  message 
switching,  while  there  may  be  several  messages  in  progress  simul- 
taenously,  because  of  the  great  diversity  of  mode,  code,  formats, 
etc.,  it  would  be  unlikely  that  any  two  messages  would  be  in  the 
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same  state. 

It  is  for  the  above  reasons  that  a full  interconnect 
architecture  in  which  every  CPU  was  identical  was  chosen,  capable 
of  fulfilling  any  functional  role,  and  within  that  role,  operates 
quasi-independently  of  any  other  computer  in  the  complex  (i.e., 
working  on  its  own  instruction  stream). 

3. 2. 2. 6 Private  vs.  Shared  Memory 


In  a private  memory  system,  every  CPU  controls  its  own 
memory  modules,  which  are  inaccessible  to  other  CPU's  in  the  com- 
plex. In  a shared  memory  system,  all  memories  are  accessible  by 
all  CPU's.  The  advantages  of  private  memory  are: 

(1)  Simpler  software  organization. 

(2)  Reduction  in  the  memory  switching  hardware. 
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(3)  Prevention  of  memory  poisoning. 


(4)  Net  higher  memory  speed. 

This  latter  comes  about  because  the  CPU  and  memory  are 
closely  coupled.  The  main  disadvantages  of  private  memories  are: 

(1)  Less  graceful  degradation. 

(2)  A choice  between  reduced  interchangeability  or 
memory  wastage  (since,  if  every  CPU  is  to  be  inter- 
changeable they  must  all  have  the  memory  required 
by  that  CPU  which  functionally  needs  the  largest 
amount  of  memory. 

(3)  Increased  processing  time  for  memory-to-memory 
moves. 

(4)  Larger  program  space,  buffer  space,  and  table 
space. 

Shared  memory  has  the  following  major  advantages: 

(1)  Total  reduction  in  memory  for  a given  availability. 

(2)  Little  or  no  wastage. 

(3)  Full  interchangeability. 

(4)  Reduced  processing  by  elimination  of  inter-computer 
chit-chat . 
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Shared  memory  has  the  main  disadvantage  of : 

(1)  Complex  memory  interchange/ interconnect  network. 

(2)  Possibility  of  poisoning. 

Of  these  disadvantages,  memory  poisoning  was  the  more 
serious.  However,  if  proper  memory  protection  features  are  pro- 
vided, memory  poisoning  is  not  a problem.  The  larger  interconnec- 
tion network  is  not  that  much  larger,  and  the  reduction  in  repli- 
cation and  memory  wastage  compensates  for  this  increase  several 
times  over. 

A compromise  between  purely  private  and  purely  shared 
was  investigated  - this  would  have  used  a private-plus-shared 
memory  system.  This  approach,  upon  closer  examination,  still 
had  many  of  the  disadvantages  of  both  approaches,  and  since  the 
private  portion  tended  to  be  smaller  than  typical  memory  module 
sizes,  the  savings  were  not  all  that  great.  Eventually,  most  of 
the  functions  which  would  have  gone  into  a private  store  ended 
up  in  a very  small,  private  cache  store  in  every  unit,  not  just 
in  CPU's. 


3. 2. 2. 7 Interconnection  Topology 
3. 2. 2. 7.1  General 


The  interconnection  topology  of  the  CCC  probably  rep- 
resents the  most  important  set  of  architectural  decisions  made. 
These  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Volume  IV,  however  their  import- 
ance warrants  summary  here. 

Consider  the  following  argument: 

• If  N+l  replication  in  the  interest  of  achieving  a 
given  availability  is  to  be  used,  then  every  unit 
of  a given  type  must  be  completely  interchangeable 
with  all  other  units  of  the  same  type. 

• If  a unit  is  to  be  interchangeable  with  other  units 
of  the  same  type,  then  every  unit  of  that  type  must 
be  configured  with  the  resources  required  in  the 
worst  case. 

• If  units  are  not  configured  thusly,  a special  spare 
unit  with  identical  resources  must  be  provided;  in 
which  case  duplication  (2N  redundancy)  rather  than 
N+l  replication  is  provided. 

• If  units  are  to  be  interchangeable,  then  they  must 
be  capable  of  being  interconnected  in  accordance 
with  the  worst  case  pattern. 


• If  units  are  to  be  interchangeable,  then  they  must 
be  switchable  into  anv  functional  configuration. 

Note  that  the  requirements  of  interchangeability  in 
the  interest  of  economical  viability  imposes  internal  switching 
requirements  that  are  over  and  above  those  that  would  be  needed 
in  a simplex  commercial  system. 

Consider  the  following  statements: 

• Every  computer  complex  has  a switching  network 
used  to  connect  CPU's  to  memories. 

• Every  computer  complex  has  switching  networks  used 
to  connect  channels  to  memories  and  channels  to 
computers. 

• There  are  other,  smaller,  switching  networks  used 
for  various  purposes  within  the  complex. 

• Full  interchangeability  of  units  implies  that  the 
above  switching  networks  are  permutation  networks 
- i.e. , capable  of  achieving  any  permutation  of 
inlets  against  outlets. 

• Traffic  in  this  network  can  be  defined  in  terms  of 
erlang  loads  of  interconnections,  in  the  classical 
manner  of  circuit  switching  matrix  design. 

• Except  for  speed,  then,  the  design  of  the  internal 
interconnection  topology  of  a computer  complex  is 
a classical  traffic  engineering  problem,  using 
methodologies  that  date  back  to  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

3. 2. 2. 7. 2 Bus  Structured  Topologies 

In  the  light  of  the  above  observations,  a justifica- 
tion of  a properly  engineered  interconnection  network  should  not 
be  required,  but  rather  a justification  for  a bus  structure,  had 
one  been  chosen.  A bus  is  a particularly  simple,  highly  special- 
ized case  of  a switching  network  - corresponding  to  a primitive 
party  line.  If  availability  had  not  been  an  issue,  then  the  rich, 
permutible  interconnection  structure  would  not  have  been  required. 
The  total  number  of  possible  interconnection  permutations  would 
have  been  small.  Bus  duplication  would  not  have  been  needed, 
and  bus  control  replication  would  have  been  unnecessary.  Had 
this  been  the  case,  the  use  of  several,  functionally  organized, 
unreplicated,  individual  busses  , as  the  most  cost  effective  means 
of  achieving  the  required  internal  interconnections,  would  have 
been  recommended.  However,  viability  is  a central  issue  and  a 
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means  must  be  provided  for  switching  the  busses  and  the  bus 
controls.  The  busses,  because  of  the  large  number  of  units  (com- 
pared to  commercial  systems  and  particularly  monolithic  architec- 
tures) that  must  be  terminated  in  the  complex,  are  a significant 
part  of  the  system  cost  and  contribute  noticeably  to  the  failure 
rate.  Provision  of  bus  switching  merely  pushes  the  viability 
issue  off  to  that  of  the  bus  switch,  which  then  becomes  the 
limiting  factor.  Switching  the  bus  switch  pushes  it  off  further 
- continuing  in  this  manner,  it  is  found  that  total  system  avail- 
ability is  going  down  rather  than  up.  A different  structure, 
with  inherent  graceful  degradation  is  essential. 

3. 2. 2. 7. 3 Rectangular  Matrix  Structures 

A single  stage  rectangular  matrix  such  as  is  commonly 
used  between  memories  and  the  rest  of  the  complex,  typically 
buried  in  the  memory  control  logic,  except  for  viability  issues, 
is  cost  effective  when  the  number  of  ports  is  small.  The  rec- 
tangular matrix  follows  an  growth  law.  The  single  stage  rec- 
tangular matrix  does  not  have  inherent  graceful  degradation  and 
is  therefore  as  vulnerable  as  the  bus.  Again,  had  viability  not 
been  in  issue,  the  choice  would  have  been  between  single  stage 
matrices  and  busses  - which  is  to  say  a choice  between  time 
division  and  space  division. 

3. 2. 2. 7. 4 Multi-Stage  Matrix  Topology 

The  multi-stage  telephone  switching  matrix  is  the 
general  case  of  which  the  bus  and  the  single  stage  rectangular 
matrix  are  special  cases.  The  multi-stage  matrix  follows  a NlogN 
growth  law  rather  than  an  law  and  is  therefore  more  cost  effec- 
tive than  the  single  stage  matrix.  While  the  bus  has  the  super- 
ficial appearance  of  a linear  growth  law,  this  is  deceptive  since 
speed  is  not  free.  That  is,  to  handle  twice  tne  traffic,  the  bus 
must  be  twice  as  fast.  Generally,  growth  laws  for  time  division 
have  been  closer  to  than  to  N,  because  of  the  speed  require- 
ment . 


The  multi-stage  matrix  has  the  following  advantages: 

• NlogN  growth  law. 

• Modular  growth. 

• Possibility  of  exact  sizing  to  meet  internal 
traffic  needs. 

• Total  interconnectability ; total  interchangeability. 

• Inherent  graceful  degradation  without  duplication. 
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Capable  of  field  expansion  without  service  inter- 
ruption . 


In  other  words,  it  has  all  the  characteristics  that 
have  been  sought  in  all  other  aspects  of  the  architecture.  Being 
a more  general  case,  it  may  in  some  installations  be  reduced  to 
a simple  bus  or  to  some  simple,  single  stage  rectangular  matrices. 

3. 2. 2. 8 Redistribution  of  Functions 


3. 2. 2. 8.1  General 


One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  architecture  is  the 
redistribution  of  functions  as  compared  to  the  way  those  functions 
have  been  implemented  in  the  past,  especially  in  monolithic  arch- 
itectures. By  "redistribution"  is  meant  that  the  partition  of 
functions  into  units  does  not  follow  the  typical.  This  has  come 
about  because  of  economic  and  viability  considerations.  Here  it 
is  not  a question  of  choices  between  alternatives,  but  rather 
reviewing  the  choices  made  and  why. 

3 . 2 . 2 . 8 . 2 Separation  of  I/O  Channels  and  CPU 

In  classical  architectures,  I/O  channels  have  typically 
been  associated  - that  is,  closely  coupled,  to  the  CPU  or  CPU's. 

In  this  architecture,  the  channel  emerges  as  a totally  separate, 
independent  unit.  LSI  permitted  the  elimination  of  diverse 
channel  types,  allowing  the  same  high  speed,  cycle  stealing 
channel  to  be  used  for  all  devices.  Communication  systems,  par- 
ticularly message  switches,  have  far  more  channels  than  is  typical 
in  commercial  systems.  Had  channels  been  kept  closely  coupled 
to  the  CPU,  then  every  CPU  would  have  had  to  have  the  number  of 
channels  required  by  the  worst  case  CPU  in  the  complex.  This 
would  have  doubled  or  tripled  the  number  of  channel  units,  and 
easily  doubled  the  switching  matrix  required  to  connect  devices 
to  the  channels.  The  present  separation  of  channel  and  CPU 
eliminates  this  device-channel  switch  altogether,  providing 
thereby  a far  more  economical  approach. 

3. 2. 2. 8. 3 Separation  of  Interrupt  Functions  and  CPU 

Systems  have  gradually  been  moving  towards  a program- 
mable Interrupt  structure  and  away  from  a hard-wired  structure. 

4 rogrammable  structure  means  that  each  functional  CPU  can  be 
n'igur*»d  with  the  interrupt  hierarchy  best  suited  to  it  rather 
• Han  * h*»  interrupt  hierarchy  required  for  the  worst  case.  The 
» i «»  i n <>f  channels  and  CPU  means  that  the  overwhelming 

. • ■ 'nmipts  did  not  automatically  come  into  a specific 

. «n  I o .nrrol  structure  that  incorporates  command 
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chaining,  data  chaining  and  I/O  termination  chaining,  a detailed 
examination  of  the  remaining  interrupts  shows  that  timely  re- 
sponse is  not  statistically  required  if  relative  order  among 
interrupts  is  maintained.  Thus,  it  is  feasible  to  think  in  terms 
of  interrupt  reactions  measured  in  milliseconds  rather  than  micro- 
seconds. Consequently,  there  is  no  need  to  have  every  CPU  con- 
tain the  entire  sophisticated  interrupt  mechanism.  All  interrupt 
functions  for  the  entire  complex  can  be  centralized  in  a smart 
interrupt  handler  (the  ICU).  This  was  done  in  the  CCC  architec- 
ture. Therefore,  instead  of  having  the  same  worst  case  interrupt 
mechanism  in  every  CPU,  the  interrupt  hardware  was  placed  in  one 
unit  (and  its  standby),  the  ICU,  and  the  individual  CPU's  were 
left  with  a rudimentary,  non-programmable , identical  interrupt 
structure.  The  final  phase  of  the  interrupt  evolution  was  the 
realization  that  the  combined  functions  of  the  ICU  were  suffi- 
ciently diverse  and  complex  to  implement  them  as  another  stored 
program  CPU  rather  than  as  a specialized  ICU. 

3 . 2 . 2 . 8 . 4 Migration  and  Expansion  of  Protection  Features 

The  typical  large  CPU  has  memory  protection  hardware 
which  prevents  the  inadvertent  poisoning  of  memory  due  to  faulty 
code  or  malfunctions.  That  hardware  is  typically  in  the  CPU's 
themselves.  In  the  case  of  the  CCC,  that  would  have  meant  that 
each  CPU  had  to  have  the  entire  protection  tables  for  the  entire 
memory.  Furthermore,  the  need  for  reconfiguration  of  all  units 
in  the  interest  of  viability  meant  that  physical  identification 
could  not  be  used  for  memory  protection,  but  only  logical  identi- 
fication. This  meant  that  every  CPU  would  have  had  to  carry  a 
map  of  the  relation  between  the  logical  and  physical  identities 
of  every  memory  unit.  Unlike  commercial  systems  in  which  memory 
boundary  violations  are  dominated  by  bugs  in  application  programs, 
communication  system  memory  boundary  violations  occur  because 
of  malfunctions,  in  which  channels  and  devices  are  to  blame  as 
much  or  more  often  than  CPU's.  Consequently,  not  only  must  pro- 
tection be  provided  against  CPU  failures,  but  against  device 
failures,  ICU  failures,  etc.  Taking  all  of  this  into  account, 
it  is  far  more  economical  to  place  memory  protection  functions 
in  the  memories  themselves  rather  than  in  the  CPU. 

The  second  step  was  to  expand  the  protection  concept 
to  provide  command  protection.  This  is  essentially  an  expansion 
of  the  "privileged",  or  "executive"  mode  instructions  in  commer- 
cial machines,  to  four  categories  of  instructions.  The  third 
step  was  to  realize  that  all  units  must  be  protected  against  mal- 
functions in  any  unit  that  they  communicate  with.  The  CCC  not 
only  provides  the  typical  memory  protection,  but  provides  com- 
plete inter-unit  protection  for  both  accesses  and  command  types. 

3 . 2 . 2 . 8 . 5 Redistribution  and  Expansion  of  I/O  Functions 
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The  separation  of  channels  from  the  CPU  was  tantamount 
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to  the  separation  of  I/O  hardware  from  the  CPU.  All  I/O  hardware 
has  essentially  been  redistributed  into  the  channel  and  the  ICU 
(which  is  another  CPU).  As  the  architecture  emerged,  different 
unit  types  evolved  - channels,  CPU's,  memories,  ICU,  clocks,  sub- 
matrices, etc.  All  units  had  to  be  controllable.  All  units 
(since  they  all  contained  cache  memories  for  protection  and  pri- 
ority) had  to  have  the  ability  to  modify  or  reload  their  private 
stores  - especially  since  the  contents  of  those  cache  memories 
would  vary  with  the  functional  assignment  of  the  unit  - again 
the  interchangeability  issue.  Protocols  for  inter-unit  communi- 
cations had  to  be  devised.  Protocols  and  instructions  for  unit 
control  and  logical  configuration  had  to  be  devised.  What  emerged 
was  the  recognition  that  there  was  another  repertoire  - the  inter- 
unit or  IU  repertoire,  of  which  the  I/O  repertoire  was  a subset. 
That  repertoire  was  subdivided  into  two  broad  classes  of  instruc- 
tions - unit  generic  and  unit  specific  instructions.  Unit  generic 
instructions  apply  to  all  units  of  whatever  type,  unit  specific 
apply  to  individual  unit  types.  A further  subdivision  of  the  IU 
repertoire  into  micro  and  macro  instructions  was  made.  These 
two  classes  roughly  correspond  to  those  instructions  that  are 
issued  by  hardware  for  inter-unit  protocols  transparent  to  the 
programmer  (IU  micros)  and  those  which  the  programmer  was  likely 
to  issue  directly  for  I/O  operations,  for  configuration  control, 
or  for  diagnostic  purposes  (IU  macros). 
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Final  R eport,  Volume  111  describes  the  analytical  modeling 
effort  which  was  undertaken  to  test  varlou*  architectural 
features  and  to  provide  answers  to  specific  processor  architectural 
and  feature  questions. 

The  modeling  tool,  GASH,  was  developed  by  Data  System s 
A nalysts,  Inc.,  under  the  direction  o f Vr.  Boris  Belzer. 

This  volume  contains  only  a general  description  of  GASH, 
and  how  It  was  used.  For  a detailed  description , the  reader 
Is  referred  to  the  user's  manual,  "General  Analyzer  for  System 
Hodels,  GASH-71",  1H-50SS-2 , dated  September  4,  J975,  which  Is 
available  from  RA VC  or  Data  Systems  Analysts,  Inc.,  North  Park 
Vlrve,  Pennsauken,  N.J. 

The  Information  contained  In  this  volume  was  assembled 
and  written  by  Vr.  B.  Belzer  and  Hr.  K.  Hagstrom. 
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VOLUME  III 
MODELING 


1.0  INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  the  modeling  effort  was  to  test  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  various  computer  concepts  with  regard  to  per- 
forming the  communications  switching  tasks  of  the  foreseeable 
future.  For  example,  "Should  the  system  have  a clear  memory  in- 
struction?" is  typical  of  the  kinds  of  questions  that  were 
answered  with  the  modeling  effort.  In  principle,  the  approach 
was  simple.  Two  models  were  generated,  one  which  had  the  clear 
memory  instruction,  and  one  which  did  not.  Then  the  performance 
of  the  two  resulting  systems  was  compared  to  see  if  there  was  a 
payoff.  That  comparison  could  be  done  either  from  the  point  of 
view  of  processing  delay  improvement  at  a given  cost  and  traffic 
throughput;  throughput  improvement  at  a given  cost  and  delay;  or 
cost  improvement  at  a given  throughput  and  delay.  The  specifics 
of  the  comparison  were  not  important  - what  was  important  was 
that  a comparative  measure  was  derived,  rather  than  an  absolute 
measure.  While  the  assumptions  embodied  in  the  model  may  have 
caused  errors  on  an  absolute  basis,  it  did  prove  to  be  a sensi- 
tive tool  for  comparison  purposes  which  was  the  reason  for  which 
the  model  was  created. 

Subsequent  sections  discuss  the  model  software,  the  method 
used  to  simulate  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  various  fea- 
tures in  the  model,  the  specific  design  options  which  were 
examined,  and  the  results  of  the  model  runs. 

2.0  DESCRIPTION  OF  MODEL  SOFTWARE 


The  model  software  consists  of  the  Master  Model  files  and  a 
Generalized  Analytical  System  Model  (GASM). 

Software  design  data  in  the  form  of  flowcharts,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  hardware  and  traffic  characteristics  were  used  to 
prepare  source  math  models  for  the  various  software  components 
of  the  systems  being  modeled.  These  mathematical  models  were 
then  manipulated  to  produce  reduced  math  models.  These  reduced 
math  models  constitute  the  Master  model. 

2 . 1  Model  Files 

GASM  is  a program  for  a Generalized  Analytical  System  Model 
for  message  and  circuit  switching  systems.  The  purpose  of  the 
model  is  to  allow  the  rapid  assessment  of  the  effect  on  the  per- 
formance of  a computer  controlled  communication  system  of  changes 
in  hardware,  software,  traffic  and  other  conditions.  The  model 
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consists  of  a system  of  interrelated  programs  written  for  a time- 
sharing system.  It  was  the  main  working  tool  used  for  the  as- 
sessment of  circuit  and  message  switching  software  and  hardware 
under  the  CPS  project. 

Figure  III-l  shows  the  relation  between  GASM  and  the  Master 
Model  files  and  the  means  by  which  both  are  used  in  support  of 
the  modeling  effort  on  the  CPS  study. 

The  GASM  input  phase  allows  the  user  to  specify  functions 
and  values  for  hardware,  software  and  traffic  characteristics. 

Six  sets  of  specifications  can  be  provided:  FUNCTION,  HARDWARE, 

LINE,  TRAFFIC,  PRINT,  and  BREAKDOWN  REPORT,  in  addition  to  al- 
lowing the  specification  of  a number  of  other  parameters  on-line. 
Each  set  of  specifications  is  stored  as  a file  and  can  be  used 
in  arbitrary  combination  with  other  sets  of  specifications.  For 
example,  a given  set  of  traffic  characteristics  can  be  examined 
with  a number  of  different  hardware  characteristics,  or  a given 
set  of  hardware  characteristics  with  a number  of  different 
traffic  characteristics. 


Once  entries  have  been  provided  for  each  of  the  above  six 
model  divisions,  the  user  may  enter  the  run  mode  in  which  he 
specifies  traffic  level  data,  the  kind  of  output  he  wants,  and 
the  particular  files  that  are  to  be  used  to  calculate  the  per- 
formance parameters  of  interest.  GASM  solves  the  cycle  equation 
for  the  system  and  calculates  all  basic  unknowns  and  then  goes  on 
to  print  one  or  more  reports  as  specified.  Typical  output  para- 
meters include:  message  delays  for  each  of  several  kinds  of 

traffic,  core  utilization,  channel  utilization,  running  time  of 
various  routines,  etc.  Since  GASM  is  completely  flexible,  the 
user  has  the  option  of  defining  whatever  kind  of  output  reports 
or  functions  he  wants.  At  the  conclusion  of  a given  report, 
additional  runs  can  be  specified  as  needed. 


Operational  Characteristics 


The  following  scenario  describes  the  steps  that  might  be  fol- 
lowed in  examining  a system's  characteristics  using  GASM.  It  will 
be  assumed  that  a basic  set  of  Master  Model  files  has  been  de- 
fined in  the  past  and  that  the  user  has  a choice  of  one  or  more 
of  these. 


(1)  The  user  initiates  a run  and  is  asked  which  mode  of 
operation  he  wishes  to  use.  Assume  that  he  wants  to 
change  the  memory  speed  and  determine  the  influence 
of  channel  transfer  rate  on  messages  as  a function  of 
message  switched  traffic. 

(2)  The  user  specifies  that  he  wishes  to  create  a new  hard- 
ware parameter  file.  He  calls  in  the  existing  hardware 
parameter  file,  modifies  it  and  renames  it.  He  then 
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enters  the  run  mode. 

(3)  The  run  mode  asks  which  parameters  arr  to  be  iterated. 
The  user  specifies  memory  speed  and  traffic  levels, 
giving  the  initial  value,  the  end  value  and  the  size 
of  the  iterated  steps. 

(4)  The  user  then  specifies  the  function  division  (which 
system  model),  the  hardware  division,  the  line  division, 
the  traffic  parameter  division  and  the  print  division 
that  are  to  be  used  for  the  run. 

(5)  The  system  solves  the  cycle  equation  for  each  value 
of  the  iterated  parameter  and  produces  a line  by  line 
report  for  each  combination  of  iterated  values. 

(6)  The  user  decides  to  see  a detailed  breakdown  into  the 
relative  processing  time  spent  in  each  of  say,  seven, 
program  segments.  He  calls  for  the  appropriate  break- 
down file  and  specifies  the  numerical  values  of  the 
parameters  at  which  the  breakdown  report  is  to  be 
evaluated.  He  gets  the  specified  breakdown. 

(7)  The  user  decides  that  a more  detailed  breakdown  of  pro- 
cessing time  is  indicated.  For  example,  he  wishes  to 
see  the  percentage  of  time  taken  by,  say,  code  conver- 
sion. He  calls  a different  breakdown  file  and  pro- 
duces the  appropriate  breakdown  report . 

(8)  He  can  then  return  to  the  executive  level  of  GASM  to 
modify  line  structures,  traffic  characteristics,  hard- 
ware characteristics,  etc. 

3.0  DESCRIPTION  OF  MODELING  TECHNIQUE 

As  an  example  of  the  modeling  approach  taken,  a description 
of  the  creation  of  message  switching  models  is  presented. 

There  are  three  basically  different  message  switching  roles 
to  be  examined:  (1)  traditional  message  switching  (of  which 

AUTODIN-I  and  TRI-TAC  are  the  archtypes),  (2)  base  distribution 
systems  (of  which  LDMX  and  AMME  are  the  archtypes),  and  (3) 
packet  switching  (of  which  AUTODIN-II  is  the  archtype).  Each  of 
these  deployments  represent  significantly  different  demands  on 
the  hardware  and  system  architecture.  Thus,  whatever  question 
we  ask  (Is  feature  X worthwhile?)  it  must  be  answered  in  the  con- 
text of  traditional  message  switching  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
"message  switching"),  packet  switching,  and  the  base  distribution 
switching.  While  it  is  unlikely  that  any  feature  would  be  de- 
sirable in  one  system  type  and  deleterious  in  another,  the  cost 
effectiveness  is  expected  to  differ  significantly.  Given  a 
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planned  deployment  of  each  type,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
overall  cost  effectiveness  of  the  feature. 

Going  somewhat  deeper  into  the  individual  models,  it  is 
found  that  the  processing  tasks  must  furthermore  be  split  into 
a front-end  functions  (FE)  and  a message  processing  functions  (MP). 
This  means  that  there  are  a total  (thus  far)  of  6 models  to  be 
examined.  Since  the  number  of  front-end  computers  can  be  large 
(3  to  4 is  typical)  the  front-end  functions,  while  simpler,  can 
have  as  serious  an  impact  as  the  more  complex  and  demanding  MP 
functions. 

Each  architectural  question  asked,  each  potential  feature 
examined,  therefore,  adds  6 more  models  to  be  examined.  If  there 
are  ten  questions  to  ask,  there  will  be  60  models  developed  and 
run.  To  perform  this  task  manually  would  have  been  impossible. 
Therefore,  the  GASM  system  was  designed  as  part  of  the  CPS  study 
specifically  to  handle  it. 

Figure  I I 1-2  shows  the  steps  that  will  be  taken  to  create 
the  various  models  that  will  be  run. 

The  process  is  started  with  the  master  model,  which  is  con- 
tained on  nine  files,  named  CPS1  through  CPS9.  This  model  con- 
tains approximately  950  expressions,  450  parameters,  and  requires 
18,000  words  of  memory  to  store.  Table  III-l,  below,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  parameters  which  are  contained  in  the  Master 
Model.  The  models  are  merged  under  GASM  while  fixing  the  values 
on  some  200  parameters.  The  parameters  selected  in  this  first 
pass  are  those  which  are  common  to  all  models  which  will  be  ex- 
amined. Typically,  these  include  instruction  execution  times  for 
various  instruction  classes  which  will  not  be  modified,  certain 
traffic  characteristics,  and  many  system  architecture  parameters 
which  are  common  to  all  models.  It  is  expected  that  approximately 
200  parameter  values  will  be  set  in  the  first  pass.  This  results 
in  a new  Master  Model,  CPM2  which  is  somewhat  simpler  than  the 
original  Master  Model.  The  Master  Model  (CPS1-CPS9)  should  be 
looked  upon  as  a library  of  subsidiary  models  from  which  appro- 
priate parts  can  be  selected,  rather  than  as  a monolithic  model. 
Consequently,  the  setting  of  some  parameter  values  can  result  in 
the  elimination  of  some  functions  and  the  subsequent  elimination 
of  some  parameters.  As  an  example,  consider  specifying  that  there 
be  no  tape  transports  in  any  of  the  models.  Clearly,  the  tape 
driver  subroutine,  as  well  as  all  the  parameters  related  to  tapes 
will  be  obviated.  Such  spurious  functions  are  eliminated  by 
using  the  GASM  editing  and  indexing  features.  The  "in-nc"  com- 
mand tells  us  which  functions  are  no  longer  used.  The  multiple 
kill  command  (al  f - kill)  allows  spurious  functions  to  be 
eliminated  wholesale,  and  the  index  not-defined  command  (in-nd) 
provides  a list  of  parameters  required  for  the  next  level  of 
model  modification.  In  each  case,  then,  the  fix  pass  is  followed 
by  an  editing  pass  in  which  spurious  functions  are  rooted  out. 
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TABLE  III-l 


TYPICAL  EXAMPLES  OF  M/S  PARAMETERS 


Description 

Main  memory  speed  - for  one  memory  cycle 
Number  of  memory  cycles  for  normal  in- 
struction (e.g.,  load,  store) 

Number  of  memory  cycles  for  indexed 
normal  instruction 
Number  of  memory  cycles  for  single 
level  indirect  instruction 
Number  of  memory  cycles  for  indexed 
indirect  instruction 
Number  of  memory  cycles  for  base  of 
long  instruction  (e.g.,  shift) 

Number  of  memory  cycles  for  literal 
mode  instruction 

Fraction  of  a memory  cycle  for  single 
bit  of  shift 

Number  of  memory  cycles  for  special  in- 
struction (e.g.,  extract-insert-store) 
Number  of  memory  cycles  for  indexed 
special  instruction 
Number  of  memory  cycles  for  "short" 

I/O  instruction 

Number  of  memory  cycles  for  base  of 
indexed  shifts 

Does  the  CPU  have  a clear  memory  in- 
struction? 

Does  the  CPU  have  a ledgering  instruc- 
tion? 

Does  the  CPU  have  a data  move  instruc- 
tion? 

Does  the  CPU  have  a block  move  instruc- 
tion? 

Does  the  CPU  have  a link/unlink  instruc- 
tion? 

Does  the  CPU  have  a chained  I/O? 

Does  the  CPU  have  a character  address 
mode? 

Does  the  CPU  have  a bank  I/O  limitations 
(i.e.,  I/O  only  from  specified  banks)? 
Does  the  CPU  have  a hardware  index  reg. 

storage  for  each  priority  level? 

Is  the  CPU  paged? 

Does  the  CPU  have  complete  scatter/ 
gather  I/O? 


Unit 

Value 

usec/cycle 

1- 

cycles 

2- 

cycles 

2- 

cycles 

3- 

cycles 

3- 

cycles 

1- 

cycles 

1- 

cycles 

.05 

cycles 

3- 

cycles 

4- 

cycles 

2- 

cycles 

3- 

logical 

Yes 

(1) 

logical 

No 

(0) 

logical 

TBT 

logical 

TBT 

logical 

TBT 

logical 

Yes 

(1) 

logical 

Yes 

(0) 

logical 

No 

(1) 

logical 

TBT 

logical 

TBT 

logical 

Yes 

(1) 
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TABLE  III-l  (Continued) 


Description 


Unit  Value 


Number  of  memory  cycles  for  program 
level  change  + return 
Number  of  memory  cycles  for  raw  inter- 
rupt overhead 

Exactly  one  character  per  word  (char- 
acter memory) 

Number  of  characters  per  word 
NETWORK  PARAMETERS 

Is  there  an  interface  to  a CKT  switch? 
Are  the  CKT  switched  lines  encrypted? 
Is  there  packet  switched  traffic? 
Probability  that  a CKT  switched  line 
is  encrypted 

Percentage  of  CKT  switched  lines  that 
are  "permanently"  assigned 
Total  number  of  lines  terminated  at 
switch 

Total  number  of  Mode  I lines  termi- 
nated at  switch 

Total  number  of  packet  switched  lines 
at  switch 

Average  line  speed 

Number  of  switches  connected  to  this 
one 

Number  of  switches  in  entire  network 
Number  of  circuit  switched  trunks 
Number  of  CKT  switched  trunk  groups 
Number  of  RI's  in  RI  table 
Number  of  destinations  in  destination 
table 


cycles 

20-30 

cycles 

20-30 

logical 

No  (0)- 

number 

4- 

logical 

logical 

logical 

prob. 

Yes  (0) 
Yes  (0) 
Yes  (0) 
.8 

prob. 

number 

50-400 

number 

50-150 

number 

5-15 

CPS 

number 

Variable 

6 

number 

number 

number 

number 

number 

20 

Variable 

10 

2000 

3000 

* TBT  = To  Be  Tested 
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The  largest  use  of  this  comes  about  in  generating  the  front-end 
Master  Model  (FEM1)  in  which  most  of  the  MP  functions  are  elimi- 
nated. It  is  also  heavily  used  to  eliminate  the  front-end 
functions  from  the  MP  model,  and  in  doing  the  packet,  message, 
base  model  split. 

The  creation  of  the  CPM2  model  from  the  CPS1-CPS9  models 
results  in  simplifications.  Many  of  these  simplifications  come 
about  because  functions  which  were  algebraic  become  numerical. 

The  values  of  such  functions  are  retained  in  a file  for  future 
reference.  In  the  case  of  CPM2 , the  file  is  called  CPMV. 

, The  CPM2  model  is  revised  by  editing  and  killing  of  spurious 
functions  to  create  the  CPM3  model.  The  model  selection  switches 
are  then  set,  along  with  two  sets  of  parameter  values,  corre- 
sponding to  all  front-end  models  and  all  message  processor  models 
respectively.  This  fix  pass  (two  different  fixes)  results  in 
the  common  MP  model  (MPM1)  and  the  common  front-end  model  (FEM1), 
along  with  the  numerical  value  files  MPMV  and  FEMV  respectively. 
MPM1  and  FEM1  are  then  simplified  by  killing  spurious  functions 
to  create  MPM2  and  FEM2. 

The  next  phase  in  the  model  creation  procedure  is  to  per- 
form a three-way  split  of  the  MP  and  FE  models.  This  is  done  in 
two  passes.  Six  parameter  files  are  used  for  this  purpose  - 
PAC1,  BAS1,  MSG1,  PAC2,  BAS2,  and  MSG2 , which  contain  the  packet 
switching,  base  distribution  switching,  and  message  switching 
parameter  values  respectively.  The  same  parameter  file  is  used 
for  the  MP  and  FE  models.  This  can  be  done  safely  since  any 
parameter  not  used  in  the  fix  will  be  ignored  by  GASM.  Six 
models  result  from  the  first  pass:  PMP1,  BMP1,  MWP1,  PFE1,  BFE1, 

and  MFE1  corresponding  to  the  Packet,  Base,  Mess^e,  MP  or  FE 
models  as  appropriate.  Similarly,  numerical  value  files  are 
created  as  a result  of  the  fix:  PMPV,  BMPV,  MMPV,  PFEV,  BFEV, 

MFEV.  A second  pass  creates  models  PMP2,  BMP2,  MMP2 , PFE2,  BFE2 , 
MFE2  and  parameter  files  PMPW,  BMPW,  MMPW,  PFEW,  BFEW,  and  MFEW . 
Killing  and  editing  are  applied  to  simplify  the  models,  resulting 
in  the  final  set  of  six  models:  PMP3,  BMP3,  MMP3,  PFE3,  BFE3, 

and  MFE3. 

The  final  step  is  to  set  switches  and  parameter  values  cor- 
responding to  the  question  being  asked.  A base  value  parameter 
file  PQEW  is  used  across  all  six  models  to  create  the  base  ver- 
sion models  against  which  the  various  options  will  be  compared. 

A separate  parameter  file  which  sets  all  remaining  parameter 
values  (except  traffic  level)  is  used  for  each  design  question. 
Application  of  this  parameter  file  (say  PQEX)  to  all  six  models 
results  in  six  models  which  are  specialized  to  the  option  being 
investigated.  Traffic  varies  over  a range  from  no  traffic  to 
the  point  at  which  the  system  hypothetically  breaks  down  under 
overload.  The  resulting  curves  can  then  be  compared  to  deter- 
mine the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  option. 
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4 . 0 MODELING  PARAMETERS 


For  each  run  performed  with  GASM,  a set  of  values  (points) 
is  produced  which,  when  plotted,  will  result  in  a curve  similar 
to  that  shown  in  Figure  I I 1-3.  The  curve  shows  the  processing 
delay  versus  traffic  units.  The  scales  shown  on  the  coordinates 
may  vary  from  system  to  system  and  the  curves  may  show  steeper 
knees  but  the  general  shape  of  the  curves  produced  will  be 
similar.  The  traffic  units  may  be  calls/sec.,  messages/sec., 
etc. 


Note  in  the  figure  that  the  Average  Busy  Hour  Maximum  has 
been  marked.  This  point  is  the  traffic  versus  delay  which  is 
usually  specified  and  which  any  viable  system  must  be  capable  of 
handling . 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  know  only  the  location  of  this 
point  but  to  know  what  the  entire  curve  looks  like.  That  is, 

"how  sharp  is  the  knee",  "what  percent  increase  in  traffic 
causes  the  system  to  blow-up,  i.e.,  to  produce  infinite  proces- 
sing delays". 

The  parameters  listed  below  for  the  message,  packet,  cir- 
cuit and  base  distribution  switches  define  the  Average  Busy  Hour 
Maximum  used  as  a standard  against  which  the  various  runs  to 
test  certain  features  and  instructions  were  compared.  In  each 
case,  a set  of  curves  were  generated  which  allowed  the  relative 
merits  of  each  feature  or  instruction  to  be  weighed. 

4.1  Packet  Switch  Parameters 


The  Packet  Switch  (P/S)  system  is  described  by  the  charac- 
teristics of  Table  III-2,  and  the  following  assumptions: 

(1)  Three  line  speeds  are  assumed: 

a.  Very  High  speed  Line  (VHL) 

Operates  at  32,000  bps. 

b.  High  Speed  Line  (HSL) 

Operates  at  9600  bps. 

c.  Medium  Speed  Line  (MSL) 

Operates  at  2400  bps. 

(2)  Average  message  length  = 500  characters. 

(3)  Average  packet  length  = 500  characters. 

(4)  Header  length  / fixed  format)  = 50  characters. 


Message  Distribution 
% By  Message  (N/D) 


Message  Length: 

Avg.  Chars.  (N/D) 


Multiplicity 


30/70%  40 


500  2400 

(Packets) 


Throughput : 

Sustained  Char/Sec 
MSG  Arrival/Sec 

Traffic  by  Line  Speed: 

% Low  (up  to  600  BAUD) 

% Medium  (1200,  2400, 
4800) 

% High  (9600) 

% Very  High  (32K) 


N/A  = Not  Applicable 
N/D  = Narrative/Data 
MSG  = Message 
CHAR  = Characters 
AVG  = Average 


20 

(Packets) 
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1.8K/30K 


MSG  Processing  Delay : 

Second/Message 

.06 

.85-2 

2 If 

(5)  No  multiplicity  - one  RI  per  message. 

(6)  All  messages  use  same  code  and  formats. 

(7)  Line  Block  length  = 50  characters. 


(8)  Message  Distribution  (BH  - originating  and  termi- 
nating) 

Percent  by  Total 

Line  Speed  Messages  Traffic  Terminals 


MSL  5% 

7200 

7E 

17 

HSL  10% 

14400 

3E 

10 

VHL  85% 

122400 

4.25E 

13 

TOTAL  100%  144000 

14.25E 

40 

Message 

Distribution  (by 

line  speed) 

Line 

Speed 

Originated 

Messages 

Terminated 

VHL 

by  Line 
HSL 

Speed 

MSL 

VHL 

61200 

52020 

6120 

3060 

HSL 

7200 

6120 

720 

360 

MSL 

3600 

3060 

360 

180 

TOTALS 

72000 

61200 

7200 

3600 

(10)  All  messages  are  acknowledged  by  the  receiving  sta- 
tion (switch  or  terminal)  on  a packet  by  packet 
basis . 

(11)  Channel  Coordination  - a sync  control  character  is 
received  with  each  packet.  Also,  a sync  control 
character  is  sent  with  each  message. 

(12)  Average  Holding  Time  (HT)  per  message  by  line  speed: 

VHL  - HT  = .125  sec 
HSL  - HT  = .75  sec 
MSL  - HT  = 3.50  sec 

(13)  Accountability 
Entry-Exit  Accountability: 

a.  Entry  Traffic  - Maximum  accountability  (network) 
assumes  complete  responsibility  for  delivery  of 
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message.  Maintains  messages  for  long  period  for 
retrieval  and  retransmission. 

b.  Exit  Traffic  - Historical/Recovery  accounta- 
bility. Provides  historical  record  of  all  mes- 
sages which  exit  the  network.  Maintains  re- 
cording of  messages  until  delivery  to  receiving 
station  is  acknowledged. 

c.  Transit  Traffic  - Minimim  accountability.  Re- 
leases messages  from  intransit  storage  when  next 
P/S  has  acknowledged  receipt.  Maintains  delivery 
and  channel  queues.  Keeps  traffic  statistics, 

i . e . , 

message  count 

character  count 

statistics  on  acknowledgement 

traffic/trunk  group 

trunk  and  line  status 

etc. 

d.  Entry  and  Exit  Traffic  - In  the  same  switch, 
i.e.,  between  locally  homed  terminals,  is  treated 
as  Entry  traffic  with  maximum  accountability. 

(14)  All  MSL  and  HSL  lines  are  local  terminals. 

(15)  No  plain  language  or  textual  addressing. 

(16)  5%  of  all  message  blocks  (packets)  require  retrans- 
mission. 

(17)  Average  of  6 characters  per  RI . 

4 . 2 S/F  Switch  Parameters 

The  S/F  switch  is  described  by  the  characteristics  as  stipu- 
lated in  Table  III-2,  and  on  the  following  assumptions: 

(1)  24%  of  the  terminals  of  the  S/F  are  terminated  on  a 
collocated  C/S.  (A  total  of  40  terminals  are  termi- 
nated on  the  C/S). 

(2)  15  terminals  are  permanently  patched  through  the  C/S 
as  dedicated  trunks  in  trunk  groups  to  other  M/S 
systems. 
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(3)  25  terminals,  terminated  on  the  C/S,  are  switchable 

to  other  outgoing  trunk  groups  or  to  local  subscribers 
homed  on  the  S/F  through  the  C/S. 

(4)  All  lines  to  the  C/S  operate  at  32  Kb/s. 

(5)  Three  line  types  are  used  whose  characteristics  are 
as  follows: 

a.  Type  1:  Low  Speed  Line  (LSL)  (300  bps) 

Operates  in  AUTODIN  modes  II,  IV  and  V.  Uses 
ITA  #2  code  in  JANAP-128  or  ACP-127  formats. 

, b.  Type  2:  Medium  Speed  Line  (MSL)  (2400  bps) 

Operates  in  AUTODIN  modes  II,  IV  and  V.  Uses 
ASCII  code  and  JANAP-128  or  ACP-127  formats. 

c.  Type  3:  High  Speed  (HSL)  or  Very  High  (VH)  speed 

line  (9600  and  32,000  bps) 

Operates  in  AUTODIN  modes  I and  III.  Uses  ASCII 
code  and  JANAP-128  formats. 

Therefore:  2 codes,  ITA  #2  and  ASCII,  are  used; 

2 formats,  JANAP-128  and  ACP-127  are  used. 

(6)  Channel  Coordination 
Type  1 Line: 

Data  Receive  - recognize  a steady  mark  (stop) 
signal  as  the  idle  pattern  and  a transition  from 
mark  to  space  as  the  start  of  the  character  frame. 

Data  Transmit  - two  methods  used: 

(1)  transmit  data  rhythmically  with  no  external 
character  step 

(2)  transmit  each  character  upon  the  receipt  of 
a character  step  (release)  pulse  and  main- 
tain a steady  mark  condition  upon  completion 
of  a character  until  the  receipt  of  the  next 
step  pulse. 

Assume  that  1/2  of  the  Type  1 lines  transmit  with 
Method  2. 
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Same  as  Type  1 line  as  far  as  coordination  pro- 
cedures are  concerned. 

Assume  that  1/2  of  the  Type  2 lines  transmit  with 
Method  2. 

Type  3 Line: 

Data  Receive  - data  control  characters  used  on  a 
84  character  block  basis.  Receives  idle  pattern 
for  synchronization,  verification  and  channel 
checking  purposes. 

Data  Transmit  - data  control  characters  trans- 
mitted with  each  84  character  block.  During  idle 
periods,  transmits  the  idle  pattern. 

Language  Media  Format  (LMF) 

Three  types  of  LMF's  are  assumed: 

(1)  card  format 

(2)  paper  tape  format 

(3)  magnetic  tape  format 

Any  LMF  may  be  used  with  any  message. 

Assume  an  even  distribution  of  LMF  type  for  all  line 
type  messages. 

Average  Holding  Time  (HT)  per  message  (2400  characters) 
is  as  follows  for  each  line  type: 

a.  Very  High  speed,  Dedicated  trunk,  (VHD) 

HT  = 1 second.  This  includes  .6  seconds  mes- 
sage transmission  time  and  .4  seconds  "dead" 
time. 

b.  Very  High  speed,  Switchable  trunk,  (VHS) 

HT  = 3 seconds.  This  includes.. 6 seconds  mes- 
sage transmission  time  and  2.4  seconds  tandem 
signaling  time. 
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c.  High  Speed  Line  (HSL) 

HT  = 5 seconds.  This  includes  approximately 
2.5  seconds  for  signaling,  line  coordination 
or  "dead"  time. 

d.  Medium  Speed  Line  (MSL) 

HT  = 10  seconds.  This  includes  2 seconds  for 
signaling,  line  coordination  or  "dead"  time. 

e.  Low  Speed  Line  (LSL) 

HT  = 100  seconds.  This  includes  10  seconds  for 
signaling,  line  coordination  or  "dead"  time. 

(9)  Maximum  traffic  for  170  terminations  S/F  during  the 
BH  is  120E. 

(10)  Average  of  5 message  arrivals  per  second  during  the 
BH. 

(11)  Message  Accountability  Distribution: 


Minimum  Acc.  20% 

Intermediate  Acc.  20% 

Historical/Recovery  Acc.  20% 

Historical-Recovery-Traffic  Acc.  20% 
Maximum  Acc.  20% 

(12)  Accountability  Functions: 

a.  Minimum  Accountability 


Buffer  storage  for  active  processing 
Maintains  delivery  queues 
Maintains  channel  queues 

Releases  messages  (removes  from  intransit  storage) 
upon  receipt  of  acknowledge  by  receiving  equipment 

Traffic  statistics  are  kept,  i.e., 

message  counts 

character  counts 

statistics  on  acknowledgements  (ACK's,  NACK's) 


......  .... ■•v.i  W-  .....  « 
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b.  Intermediate  Accountability  (Historical) 

provides,  in  addition  to  minimum  accountability 
facilities;  historical  records  of  predetermined 
processing  events  written  to  an  on-line  storage 
device.  A journal  of  message  events  is  kept. 

c.  Historical/Recovery  Accountability  (H/R) 

in  addition  to  the  above,  it  provides  recording 
of  messages  on  an  Intransit  Storage  file.  Some 
measure  of  status  ledgering  is  performed  to  main- 
tain the  storage  structure  of  the  messages  (or 
blocks) . 

d.  Historical/Recovery /Traffic  Accountability  (H/R/T) 

in  addition  to  the  above,  it  provides  recording 
of  message  blocks  as  received  on  separate  re- 
cording medium.  This  allows  retrieval  and  re- 
transmission functions  to  be  performed. 

e.  Maximum  Accountability 

all  functions  of  above  accountability  procedures 
plus  added  redundancy  and  storage  capabilities. 
Reference  files  are  kept.  Complete  status  ledgers 
redundantly  stored. 

(13)  No  plain  language  or  textual  addressing. 

(14)  Message  Distribution  by  Line  Speeds: 


VHD 

42.5% 

VHS 

27.5% 

HSL 

15% 

MSL 

10% 

LSL 

5% 

(15)  All  messages  are  transmitted  in  fixed  line  blocks  of 
84  characters  each. 

(16)  Headers  are  of  two  types;  single  RI  per  header  in 
which  the  entire  header  is  contained  in  a single  line 
block;  and  multiple  RI ' s per  header  in  which  the 
header  is  contained  in  2 blocks.  An  average  of  1/2 
of  input  messages  contain  multiple  header  (or  2 line 
block  headers). 
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(17)  Header  Validation  includes  validation  of  all  fields 
up  to  the  "start  of  routing"  indicator.  Rigid  vali- 
dation procedures  used  on  all  messages. 

(18)  Routing  Validation  includes  checking  the  originating 
station  identifier  and  serial  number,  checking  each 
RI  against  the  RI  Table,  and  formatting  the  outgoing 
RI's  on  messages  to  other  M/S's. 

(19)  Block  Retransmission  required  for  5%  of  all  trunk  mes- 
sages (incoming  and  outgoing). 

4.3  Base  Distribution  Switch  Parameters 


The  Base  Distribution  Switch  (BDS)  is  described  by  the 
characteristics  of  Table  III-2  and  the  following  assumptions: 

(1)  Average  narrative  message  length  equals  1800  char- 
acters. 

(2)  Average  data  message  length  equals  30,000  characters. 

(3)  40%  of  traffic  is  narrative  and  60%  is  data. 

(4)  Average  message  length  is: 

( .4)(1800)  + ( . 6 ) ( 30, 000)  = 18,720  characters 

(5)  Average  multiplicity  is  4: 

for  each  message  into  the  switch,  4 messages  are 
generated  by  the  switch. 

18,720  (characters  in)  + 74,880  (characters  out) 
= 93,600  characters  throughput  per  message. 

(6)  Average  message  arrival  per  second  = 1 

(7)  Sustained  characters/second  throughput  = 93,600 

(8)  Line  Types 

Three  line  types  are  used  whose  characteristics  are 
as  follows : 

a.  Type  1:  Low  Speed  Line  (LSL)  (300  bps) 

Operates  in  AUTODIN  modes  II,  IV  and  V.  Uses 
ITA  #2  code  in  JANAP-128  or  ACP-127  formats. 
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b.  Type  2:  Medium  Speed  Line  (MSL)  (2400  bps) 

Operates  in  AUTODIN  modes  II,  IV  and  V.  Uses 
ASCII  code  and  JANAP-128  or  ACP-127  formats. 

c.  Type  3:  High  Speed  Line  (HSL)  (9600  bps) 

Operates  in  AUTODIN  modes  I and  III.  Uses 
ASCII  code  and  JANAP-128  formats. 

Therefore:  2 codes,  ITA  #2  and  ASCII,  are  used; 

2 formats,  JANAP-128  and  ACP-127  are  used. 

(9)  Language  Media  Format  (LMF) 

Three  types  of  LMF's  are  assumed: 

(1)  card  format 

(2)  paper  tape  format 

(3)  magnetic  tape  format 

Any  LMF  may  be  used  with  any  message. 

Assume  an  even  distribution  of  LMF  type  for  all  line 
type  messages. 

(10)  Channel  Coordination 


Type  1 Line : 

Data  Receive  - recognize  a steady  mark  (stop) 
signal  as  the  idle  pattern  and  a transition  from 
mark  to  space  as  the  start  of  the  character  frame. 

Data  Transmit  - two  methods  used; 

(1)  transmit  data  rhythmically  with  no  external 
character  stop 

(2)  transmit  each  character  upon  the  receipt  of 

a character  step  (release)  pulse  and  maintain 
a steady  mark  condition  upon  completion  of  a 
character  until  the  receipt  of  the  next  step 
pulse. 

Assumes  that  1/2  of  the  Type  1 lines  transmit 
with  Method  2. 


Type  2 Line: 

Same  as  Type  1 line  as  far  as  coordination  pro- 
cedures are  concerned. 

Assume  that  1/2  of  the  Type  2 lines  transmit  with 
Method  2. 

Type  3 Line: 

Data  Receive  - data  control  characters  used  on  a 
84  character  block  basis.  Receives  idle  pattern 
for  synchronization,  verification,  and  channel 
checking  purposes. 

Data  Transmit  - data  control  characters  trans- 
mitted with  each  84  character  block.  During  idle 
periods,  transmits  the  idle  pattern. 

(11)  Average  Holding  Time  (HT)  (by  line  speed) 

HSL  - HT  = 20  seconds/message 

MSL  - HT  = 65  seconds/message 

LSL  - HT  = 500  seconds/message 


(12)  Message  Distribution  (by  line  speed) 


Originated 
Line  Speed 

Messages 

Orig. 

Terminated  Line 
HSL  MSL 

Speed 

LSL 

TOTALS 

HSL 

360 

144 

1224 

72 

1800 

MSL 

3060 

1224 

10404 

612 

15300 

LSL 

180 

72 

612 

36 

900 

TOTALS 

3600 

1440 

12240 

720 

18000 

(13)  Distribution  of  Terminals 

(by  line 

speed) 

Line  Speed 

Messages 

Erlangs  Terminals 

(GOS) 

HSL 

1440 

8 

18 

.001 

MSL 

12240 

221 

245 

.01 

LSL 

720 

100 

117 

.01 

TOTALS 

18000 

329 

380 

N/A 
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(14)  Message  Accountability  Distribution 


Minimum  Acc. 

Intermediate  Acc. 

Historical/Recover  Acc.  (H/R) 

Historical/Recovery/Traffic  Acc 
(H/R/T) 

Maximum  Acc. 

( 15 ) Accountability  Functions : 


Minimum  Accountabilit 


Buffer  storage  for  active  processing 
Maintains  delivery  queues 
Maintains  channel  queues 

Releases  messages  (removes  from  intransit  stor- 
age) upon  receipt  of  acknowledge  by  receiving 
equipment 

Traffic  statistics  are  kept,  i.e., 
message  counts 
character  counts 

statistics  on  acknowledgements  (ACK's,  NACK's) 

Intermediate  Accountability  (Historical) 

provides,  in  addition  to  minimum  accountability 
facilities;  historical  records  of  predetermined 
processing  events  written  to  an  on-line  storage 
device.  A journal  of  message  events  is  kept. 

Historical/Recovery  Accountability  (H/R) 


in  addition  to  the  above,  it  provides  recording 
of  messages  on  an  Intransit  Storage  file.  Some 
measure  of  status  ledgering  is  performed  to  main- 
tain the  storage  structure  of  the  messages  (or 
blocks) . 

Historical/Recovery /Traf f ic  Accountability  (H/R/T) 


in  addition  to  the  above,  it  provides  recording 
of  message  blocks  as  received  on  separate  re- 
cording medium.  This  allows  retrieval  and  re- 
transmission functions  to  be  performed. 
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Maximum  Accountability 


all  functions  of  above  accountability 
plus  added  redundancy  and  storage  capabilities 
Reference  files  are  kept.  Complete  status  ledge 
redundantly  stored. 


(16)  Headers 

An  average  of  three  84  character  blocks  per  message 
required  for  headers. 

(17)  Routing  Indicators 

nat.a  Messages  - an  average  of  2 RI's  per  message. 
Motive  Messages  - an  average  of  7 RI's  per  message 
Average  of  5 characters  per  RI  (data  messages) 

Average  of  20  characters  per  RI  (narrative  messages) 


(18)  Routing  Validation 

Riaagainst  the  RI  Table  and  formatting  the  outgoing 
RI  on  all  messages  to  other  M/S  s. 

fo^dat^messages^ but^requires^xamining  tht^textual 
extent  of  each  message  ?o  find  the  addresses. 

(19)  Retransmission  of  5%  of  all  84  character  blocks  is 

o cciimpH  . 


4.4  r.ircuit  Switch  Parameters 

The  Circuit  Switch  parameters  are  listed  in  Table  III-3 
below : 
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TABLE  I I 1-3 
C/S  SYSTEMS 


PARAMETERS 

SIZE 

# Lines 

600 

2400 

4200 

6000 

Calls/Term/BH 

5-8 

4-7 

3-6 

2-5 

Orig.  Calls/BH 

3000-4800 

9600-16800 

12600-25200 

1200-30000 

Orig.  Erlangs 

113E-180E 

360E-630E 

473E-945E 

450E-1125E 

Loop  Orig. 

45% 

40% 

35% 

30% 

Trunk  Orig. 

55% 

60% 

65% 

70% 

Register  Hold 
Time 

8-12  sec 

8-12  sec 

8-12  sec 

8-12  sec 

i 


*i 


; 

* 
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5.0  MODEL  RUNS 


This  section  contains  a discussion  of  the  way  in  which 
various  design  questions  and  options  were  investigated.  In  most 
cases,  it  was  possible  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  a feature  through 
the  use  of  model  switches  and  parameter  values  which  were  built 
into  the  model  from  the  start.  In  some  cases,  changes  to  the 
model  equations  had  to  be  made.  In  yet  other  cases,  it  was  not 
possible  or  practical  to  investigate  the  impact  of  a feature 
since  the  need  thereof  at  the  time  of  model  construction  had  not 
been  predicted.  There  were  also  a few  cases  in  which  a modeling 
effort  is  not  needed  to  determine  the  impact. 

During  the  course  of  the  study,  questions  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  several  CPU  features  and  options  were  derived. 
These  design  questions  were: 

(1)  Data  block  move  size 

(2)  Number  of  registers 

(3)  Level  of  registers 

(4)  Element  size 

(5)  Base  register 

(6)  Multiply  instruction 

(7)  Memory-to-Memory  transfer 

(8)  Literal  to  memory  (greater  than  1-bit) 

(9)  Shift/rotate 

(10)  Multiple  level  indirect  addressing 

(11)  Search,  link  list,  and  compare  encode  instructions 

Each  of  these  features  or  instructions  are  discussed  below. 

(1)  Block  Size  for  Block  Oriented  Instructions 


This  question  refers  to  the  element  addressing  scheme 
proposed,  in  which  an  element  is  anything  from  a 
single  bit  to  a block  of  many  characters.  Given  such 
an  addressing  mode,  investigate  the  impact  of  maximum 
block  size  on  system  performance. 

There  is  no  way  to  investigate  this  question  in  the 
context  of  the  present  model.  The  entire  approach  is 
radically  different  from  addressing  modes  now  avail- 
able. Common  subroutines  and  macros  of  the  model  were 
examined  to  determine  if  the  impact  could  be  localized 
to  that  point.  It  was  determined  that  it  could  not  - 
at  best  a small  part  of  the  impact  would  show  up  in 
existing  subroutines  and  macros.  For  the  most  part, 
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the  influence  of  this  addressing  mode  is  extremely  dif- 
fuse. 


(2)  Number  of  Registers 

The  present  model  is  based  on  16  registers,  half  of 
which  are  used  for  indexing  and  addressing.  Of  these, 
it  is  felt  that  the  indexing  functions  are  the  more 
serious  ones.  If  the  number  of  indexing  registers  were 
increased  to  above  8,  say  to  16,  it  is  felt  that  there 
would  not  be  much  in  the  way  of  beneficial  impact.  Re- 
duction of  the  index  registers  to,  say,  4 would  neces- 
sitate substitution  of  the  indexing  mode  by  explicit 
instructions  about  30%  of  the  time. 


Therefore,  this  impact  can  be  simulated  by  choosing 
the  values  for  the  indexing  mode  "surcharge",  according 
to  the  following  table: 

Number  of 

Index  Registers  b d i k 


0 

4 

8 


5 

2.9 

2 


6 

3.9 

3 


7 

4.9 

4 


6 

3.9 

3 


(3)  Sets  of  Registers 

This  question  relates  to  the  number  of  hardware  or 
software  stored  register  sets.  There  is  a switch  for 
this  purpose,  VHSS , which  was  set  to  select  hardware 
or  software  storage.  In  addition,  the  values  of  the 
program  level  change  and  return  and  the  interrupt  level 
change  and  return  parameters  were  changed.  While  this 
impact  is  not  absolutely  modelable  as  phrased,  it  was 
felt  that  the  following  approximation  would  suffice. 

Number  of  Sets  of 


Hardware  Registers 
0 

VHSS 

0 

JTR 

DNIP 

1 

1 

25 

20 

2 

1 

20.2 

15.2 

3 

1 

16.8 

11.84 

4 

1 

14.4 

9.44 

5 

1 

12.8 

7.8 

6 

1 

11.7 

6.7 
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Number  of  Sets  of 
Hardware  Registers 


VHSS 


JTR 


DNIP 


' 

j 

■ 


7 1 10.9  5.9 

8 19  4 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  a simpler  manner  by  substi- 
tuting the  following  equations: 


VHSS  = 

ZNRS 

JTR 

9 + ( .7)(ZNRS_1)*16 

DNIP  = 

4 + (.7)(ZNRS-1>*16 

Where  ZNRS  = number  of  hardware  register  sets  provided. 
(4)  Element  Size 


There  is  no  direct  way  to  implement  this  question. 
However,  the  context  in  which  it  occurs,  is  essentially 
covered  by  items  7 and  8 below. 

(5)  Page  Size 

The  present  model  is  based  on  a page  size  of  8,192 
characters.  There  is  a model  switch,  VPGA,  which  is 
intended  to  cover  the  use  of  an  8K  page  or  no  paging. 

For  practical  purposes,  a page  of  65,536  characters  can 
be  assumed  to  be  an  unpaged  machine.  This  value 
(65,536)  was  also  used  as  a standard  size  for  a memory 
module.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  if  page  size 
were  to  be  brought  down  to  512  characters,  the  system 
would  not  work.  The  impact  of  page  size  was  expected 
to  follow  a loglinear  behavior.  There  are  three  points 
which  are  readily  available:  512  characters  or  less 

(infinite  delay  at  minimal  throughput),  8,192  characters 
(paging  switch  set  to  paging),  65,536  characters  or 
greater  (paging  switch  set  to  unpaged).  The  impact  of 
paging  was  explored  by  setting  the  paging  switch.  A 
log-linear  interpolation  of  the  impact  allowed  us  to 
determine  the  impact  of  page  size. 

(6)  Multiply  Instruction 

The  multiply  instruction  was  available  in  the  L3050 
(the  machine  on  which  the  model  was  based).  It  did 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  on-line  paths  modeled.  There- 
fore, it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  multiply  in- 
struction has  no  impact. 
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( 7 ) Memory  to  Memory  Transfers 

This  is  covered  by  use  of  the  MOVE  instruction  switch, 
VMOV . 

(8)  Literal  to  Memory  Instruction  Modes 

This  was  modeled  in  two  contexts:  bit  set  and  reset, 
and  clear  memory  instruction.  The  bit  set  and  reset 
instructions  in  one  form  or  another  are  so  essential 
that  there  can  be  no  question  of  including  them.  The 
clear  memory  instruction  was  covered  by  the  clear 
memory  switch,  VZRO. 

(9)  Shift/Rotate  Instruction 

This  was  done  by  parameter  setting  as  follows: 

With  shift/rotate  g = .05 

Without  shift/rotate  g = 3.00 

(10)  Multiple  Levels  of  Indirect  Addressing 

It  was  generally  felt  that  the  number  of  instances 
of  multiple  levels  of  indirect  addressing  would  be, 
at  most,  5%  of  the  number  of  instances  of  single 
levels  of  indirect  addressing.  While  the  instances 
of  multiple  indirect  addressing  could  not  be  isolated, 
the  impact  of  indirect  addressing  versus  no  indirect 
addressing  could  be  determined.  5%  of  this  difference 
should  account  for  the  impact  of  multiple  levels  of 
indirect  addressing.  Therefore,  the  following  para- 
meter values  are  appropriate: 

c d 

With  indirect  addressing  3 3 

Without  indirect  addressing  5 5 

( 11 ) Search  Instruction 


There  was  no  direct  way  to  implement  this  question. 
It  was  determined  that  a search  queue  instruction  is 
intimately  tied  up  with  the  question  of  paging.  If 
the  machine  is  paged,  this  instruction  would  be  of 
little  use.  If  the  machine  is  not  paged,  however, 
the  impact  is  diffuse  and  hard  to  evaluate. 


* ; 


f 
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(12)  Link  List  Instruction 


There  was  a direct  model  switch  for  this  instruction 
VODB. 

( 13 )  Compare /Encode  Instruct ion 


There  was  no  direct  way  of  implementing  this  instruc- 
tion. However,  it  should  be  noted  that  an  instruction 
of  this  type  was  available  in  the  L3050.  Its  absence 
in  the  model  indicates  the  low  frequency  of  usage. 

It  was  not  expected  to  have  any  impact  on  the  MP; 
however,  it  could  have  impact  on  the  FE. 

NOTE:  This  instruction  was  included  in  the  design 

questions  because  it  improves  the  efficiency  of  "path 
searching"  in  matrix  control  functions.  It  is  of 
value  only  in  systems  in  which  the  matrix  map  and 
search  operations  are  performed  entirely  in  software. 
Its  value  in  these  cases  is  unquestioned.  The  modeling 
effort  was  to  determine  what,  if  any,  impact  this 
instruction  would  have  on  the  message  switching  oper- 
ations . 


(14)  Memory  Speed 

Since  memory  speed  buffer  quantity  trade-offs  can  re- 
sult in  lower  total  costs  at  higher  memory  speeds, 
this  parameter  was  investigated  as  well  for  all  models. 

5.1  Summarv  of  Parameters  Which  Remained  to  the  Last  Model  Level 


The  following  parameters  had  to  remain  to  the  last  level  of 
the  model.  Tables  I I 1-4  and  I I 1-5  show  the  runs  and  the  para- 
meter values  to  be  used.  Note  that  the  indirect  addressing  ques 
tion  was  covered  by  the  index/indirect  run  (number  of  registers) 
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6.0  MODEL  REDUCTION  PROCEDURE 

6 . 1 Creation  of  Simplified  General  Model  - CPM3 

The  first  round  of  fixing  was  done  using  the  common  para- 
meter values  of  Table  I I 1-6,  resulting  in  model  CPM2.  As  a re- 
sult of  this  FIX  pass,  it  was  possible  to  compress  the  model  to 
the  point  where  it  would  fit  in  core.  In  addition,  all  super- 
fluous functions  were  eliminated. 

6.2  Creation  of  Master  Front-End  Model  - FEM2 


The  model  selection  switch,  VMDL,  is  set  to  0 which  selects 
the  front-end  model.  In  addition  to  this,  every  instance  of  the 
function  name  "CLIN"  is  replaced  with  the  name  "CLIX"  by  use  of 
the  substitute  command.  The  bulk  of  the  remaining  modifications 
consists  of  killing  many  functions  which  are  superfluous  to  the 
front-end  model. 

6 . 3 Creation  of  Master  Message  Processor  Model  - MPM2 

The  Master  Model  (CPM3)  was  used  with  the  switch  set  to 
select  the  message  processing  (MP)  model.  This  resulted  in  model 
MPM1.  The  front-end  model  residues  were  then  killed  by  editing, 
resulting  in  the  master  message  processor  model,  MPM2. 

6.4  Split  Into  Packet,  Message,  and  Base  Distribution  Models 
6.4.1  General 


The  second  major  step  in  the  creation  of  the  various  models 
was  to  set  the  values  of  additional  parameters  in  the  MP  and  FE 
models  to  correspond  to  the  packet  switch  MP  and  FE  models  (PMP 
and  PFE , respectively),  the  message  switch  MP  and  FE  models  (MMP 

and  MFE,  respectively),  and  the  base  distribution  MP  and  FE  models 

(BMP  and  BFE , respectively).  A common  parameter  file  was  used 
for  the  MP  and  FE  models  of  each  type  to  assure  that  the  MP  and 

FE  would  be  set  to  the  same  parameters.  These  files  are  given  in 

Table  III-7.  The  packet  switch  file  is  called  PAC1 , the  message 
switch  file  is  called  MSG1 , and  the  base  distribution  switch  file 
is  called  BAS1;  the  files  are  so  identified  by  the  column  headings 
in  Table  III-7. 

In  most  cases,  the  parameter  values  chosen  were  design 
options,  hardware  characteristics,  or  system  characteristics. 

A few  of  the  values  bear  comment,  however. 
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TABLE  II I -i 


Source  Model:  CPS4 , CPS5, CPS2 , CPS1 , CPS6 , CPS 3 ,CPS8 , CPS7  Resultant  Model:  CPM2 

Parameter  File  Name:  CPM1  Resultant  Numbers  File  Name:  CPMV 
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TABLE  III-6  Continued 


Parameter  File  Name:  CPM1  Resultant  Numbers 


TABLE  III-6  Continued 


Source  Model:  CPS4 , CPS 5 , CPS 2 , CPS1 , CPS6 , CPS 3 , CPS8 . CPS 7 Resultant  Model:  CPM2 

Parameter  File  Name:  CPM1  Resultant  Numbers  File  Name:  CPMV 
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TABLE  I I 1-7  Continued 


TAilLE  1 1 1-7  Continued 


TABLE  III-7  Continued 


TAtiLE  III-7  Continued 
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(1)  The  packet  switch  had  no  discs,  no  retrieval  and  no 
explicit  intransit  store  other  than  core.  The  values 
chosen  for  the  disc  unit  parameters  of  the  packet 
switch  were  such  as  to  eliminate  that  function  from 
the  model. 

(2)  The  packet  switch  was  conceived  of  as  having  a cyclic 
ledger,  which  was  "written"  to  the  standby  CPU  every 
cycle. 

(3)  Buffer  block  sizes  were  chosen  to  be  optimum  for  all 
three  types  of  systems,  taking  into  account  necessary 
compromises  between  efficiency,  line  speed,  delay, 
etc. 

(4)  An  explicit  journal  entry  function  did  not  exist  in 
the  packet  switches. 

(5)  There  was  no  retrieval  in  the  packet  switch,  however, 
parameters  PAG1-PAG4  had  to  be  set  to  finite  values 
to  avoid  algebraic  expressions  of  the  form  0/0. 

(6)  Design  overflow  probabilities  for  the  packet  switch 
were  set  very  low  because  these  switches  do  not  have 
an  intransit  store  or  an  overflow  store. 

(7)  Mode  1 retrievals  in  the  packet  switch  were  intended 
to  simulate  the  effect  of  line  block  retransmission 
processing. 

6.4.2  Changes  in  Traffic  Parameters 

The  actual  construction  of  the  six  models  was  done  in  two 
phases.  The  first  phase  was  used  to  fix  the  models  to  the  values 
of  Table  III-7.  The  second  phase  was  used  to  fix  traffic  para- 
meters, as  given  in  Table  III-8  (files  PAC2,  MSG2 , BAS2).  During 
the  model  installation,  it  was  decided  that  many  traffic  para- 
meters could  be  eliminated  since  they  were  not  truly  independent 
of  other  parameters.  Therefore,  derivable  parameters  were  re- 
placed by  equations.  This  file,  TRAF,  was  merged  with  the  CPSN 
Master  Models. 

6.4.3  Creation  of  Packet  Switch  MP  Model 


The  packet  switch  MP  model  (PAC1)  was  developed  from  the 
MP  model  (MPM2)  by  setting  the  values  of  the  parameters  given  in 
Table  III-7,  column  1.  The  resulting  model  was  called  PMP1. 

The  derived  value  file  was  called  PMPV.  Spurious  functions  were 
deleted  or  edited  as  appropriate.  The  resulting  model  was 
called  PMP2.  The  revised  traffic  parameters/equations  were 
merged  to  PMP2,  to  create  model  PMP3.  PMP3  was  then  fixed  to 
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PARAMETER 

NAME  i PAC2  I BAS 2 MSG2 
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TABLE  III-8  (Continued) 
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TABLE  I I 1-8  (Continued) 


TABLE  II 1-8  (Continued) 


the  values  of  Table  III-8,  spurious  functions  eliminated,  re- 
sulting in  a new  model,  called  PMP4. 


6.4.4  Creation  of  Message  Switch  MP  Model 


The  process  was  analogous  to  that  used  to  create  the 
packet  switch  MP  model.  MSG1.PAR  was  applied  to  MPM2.FUN  to 
create  MMP1.FUN  and  the  derived  value  file  MMPV.PAR.  MMP1.FUN 
was  edited  to  create  MMP2.FUN.  MMP2.FUN  was  fixed  using  para- 
meter file  MSG2.PAR  resulting  in  model  MMP3.FUN  and  derived 
value  file  MMPW.PAR.  MMP3.FUN  was  then  edited  to  create  MMP4.FUN. 

6.4.5  Creation  of  Base  Distribution  Switch  MP  Model 


This  is  shown  schematically  below. 


MMP2.FUN  BAS 1 .PAR 


BMP 1. FUN,  BMP V. PAR 


BMP1 . FUN  Edit 


BMP2 . FUN 


BMP2.FUN  BAS 2. PAR 


BMP3.FUN,  BMPW.PAR 


BMP 3. FUN  Edit 


BMP 4 . FUN 


6.4.6  Creation  of  Packet  Switch  Front-End  Model 


FEM2.FUN  PAC1.PAR 
PFE1.FUN  Edit 


PFE1.FUN,  PFEV . PAR 
PFE2 . FUN 


PFE2.FUN  PAC2 . PAR 


PFE3.FUN,  PFEW.PAR 


PFE3.FUN  Edit 


PFE4 . FUN 


6.4.7  Creation  of  Message  Switch  Front-End  Model 


FEM2.FUN  MSG1.PAR 


MFE1.FUN,  MFEV.PAR 


MFE1.FUN  Edit 


MFE2.FUN 


MFE2.FUN  MSG2 . PAR 
MFE3.FUN  Edit 


MFE3.FUN,  MFEW . PAR 
MFE4 . FUN 


6.4.8  Creat ion  of  Base  Distribution  Front-End  Model 


FEM2.FUN  BAS1.PAR 
BFE1.FUN  Edit 


BFE1.FUN,  BFEV . PAR 
BFE2 . FUN 


BFE2.FUN  BAS2.PAR 


BFE3.FUN,  BFEW.PAR 
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BFE3.FUN  Edit ^ BFE4.FUN 

7.0  PERFORMANCE  RUN  RESULTS  - MESSAGE  PROCESSORS 

7. 1 Definition  of  Capacity 

If  substantive  comparisons  of  performance  are  to  be  made 
for  various  options  tested,  a quantitative  measure  of  performance 
must  be  devised.  A measure,  called  "capacity"  was  chosen  which 
is  defined  as: 


C = SdR 

0 

2 

Where:  C is  the  system's  capacity  in  (transactions/sec) 

S is  the  reciprocal  of  transaction  processing 
delay,  (called  the  Subjective  Rate) 

R is  the  rate  at  which  the  transactions  are  pre- 
sented to  the  system  (Objective  Rate) 

R is  the  transaction  arrival  rate  at  which  the 
m delay  is  infinite. 

The  relation  between  throughput  and  delay  is  called  the 
throughput-delay  curve.  The  above  curve  is  called  the  "objective- 
subjective"  rate  curve.  The  justification  for  this  measure  of 
capacity  is  to  be  found  in  a copyrighted  document  "Of  Systems 
and  Their  Idealization"  by  Boris  Beizer.  Briefly,  the  subjective 
rate  is  the  rate  that  the  user  of  the  system  experiences.  The 
objective  rate  is  the  rate  at  which  the  system  processes  trans- 
actions. It  can  be  shown  that  under  general  assumptions,  the 
sum  of  the  objective  and  subjective  rates  are  almost  constant 
and  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  CPU  instructions  executed  per 
transactions.  The  above  measure  of  capacity  is  justified 
heuristically  on  the  following  grounds. 

(1)  Doubling  the  subjective  rate  doubles  the  system's  , 

capacity. 

(2)  Doubling  the  objective  rate  doubles  the  system's 

capacity  also.  t 

(3)  Grosch's  square  law  for  performance  versus  memory 
speed  for  ideal  systems  can  be  derived  from  it. 

A formal  derivation  of  these  concepts  can  be  found  in  the 
aforementioned  publication,  available  from  the  author. 
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7 . 2  Summary  of  Results  for  Message  Switch  MP 

7.2.1  General 

The  summary  results  for  the  message  switching  system  mes- 
sage processor  are  shown  in  Tables  III-9  and  111-10.  Initial 
de-bugging  runs  were  done  on  the  "typical  system".  The  typical 
system  is  comparable  to  the  higher  quality  CPU's  available  today 
for  message  switching.  Initial  runs  were  made  to  determine  the 
impact  of  the  number  of  front-ends  on  the  behavior  of  the  message 
processor.  That  impact  was  almost  undetectable.  Therefore,  all 
MP  runs  were  made  with  4 front-ends,  as  a typical  value. 

The  chart  shows  the  case,  the  run  identifications,  the 
capacity,  the  improvement  in  capacity  as  compared  to  the  worst 
system,  the  point  at  which  the  system  "blows  up"  (actually,  cycle 
length  = 50-1000  seconds),  and  the  zero  traffic  behavior  (actu- 
ally, .00001  msg/sec).  Once  the  typical  system  had  been  analyzed, 
the  "best"  and  "worst"  systems  were  run. 

7.2.2  "Best,  Typical,  Worst" 

There  was  hardly  any  difference  between  the  "best"  and 
the  "typical"  system  from  the  point  of  view  of  overall  capacity. 
The  "best"  system  was  149%  better  than  the  worst,  while  the 
typical  was  142%  better  than  the  worst. 

7.2.3  Impact  of  Indexing  and  Indirect  Addressing 

Indirect  addressing  and  the  number  of  index  registers  were 
the  single  most  significant  feature  investigated.  Taken  separ- 
ately, indirect  addressing  accounted  for  a 10%  improvement. 

Going  from  0 to  8 index  registers,  without  indirect  provided  a 
27%  improvement.  However,  going  to  8 index  registers  with  in- 
direct addressing  resulted  in  38%  improvement  over  the  worst 
system.  This  by  far  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  performance 
improvement  of  the  best  over  the  worst  system.  Introducing  two 
levels  of  indirect  addressing,  based  on  the  analysis  of  the  pre- 
vious section  would  result  in  an  insignificant  further  improve- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  increasing  the  number  of  registers  to 
16  would  result  in  a further  10-20%  improvement.  Based  on  the 
result  for  the  MP,  then,  it  is  strongly  recommended  having  a 
minimum  of  16  hardware  index  (actually  generalized)  registers 
with  indirect  addressing. 

7.2.4  Paging 

Paging  was  seen  to  have  a major  impact  on  the  message  MP 
performance,  second  only  to  indexing  and  indirect.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  the  message  switch  MP  should  not  be  paged,  or 
should  have  a large  page  size,  e.g.,  65,536  characters. 


i 
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SUMMARY  OF  RUN  RESULTS  FOR  MESSAGE  SWITCH,  MESSAGE  PROCESSOR 


TABLE  I I 1-9  (Continued) 


RESULTS  F 


TABLE  II 


7.2.5  Shift  Instruction 

The  15%  impact  of  this  instruction  makes  proper  shifts 
mandatory . 

7.2.6  All  the  Rest 

The  aggregate  effect  of  the  rest  of  the  features  investi- 
gated was  under  2%.  It  would  seem  then,  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  message  switch  MP  performance,  the  MOVE,  CLEAR  MEMORY, 
and  LINK-LIST,  instructions  are  of  marginal  utility.  Similarly, 
providing  a duplicate  set  of  hardware  registers  to  accommodate 
interrupt  and  program  level  shifts  is  of  marginal  utility  in  the 
MP. 

7.2.7  Impact  of  Memory  Speed  on  Message  Switch  MP  Performance 


Table  III-10  shows  the  effect  of  memory  speed.  This  was 
done  by  varying  the  memory  speed  for  the  "worst  system"  over  a 
range  which  encompassed  the  unrealistic  (.001  nanoseconds)  to 
the  abominable.  The  values  chosen  are  intended  to  allow  easy 
tracking  of  square-law  behavior.  It  can  be  seen  that  this  is 
the  case  over  the  region  from  1 to  3 microseconds.  At  higher 
memory  speeds,  the  system  becomes  increasingly  transfer  bound 
in  the  low  traffic  regions,  thus  removing  some  of  the  square  law 
performance  improvement  effects.  Since  cost  does  irot  generally 
double  as  memory  cycle  time  is  halved,  there  is  a stropg  indica- 
tion that  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  target  higher  memol'-y  speeds, 
in  the  300  to  700  nanosecond  region.  Note  that  in  making^  this 
evaluation,  the  impact  of  memory  speed  on  total  memory  required 
should  not  be  ignored:  this  can  more  than  buy  back  the  extr'a 

cost  of  higher  speed  memories.  \ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  all  but  the  very. fast- 
est (.001  nanosecond)  memory,  that  the  system  is  ultimately  CPU 
bound  rather  than  transfer  bound.  This  can  be  seen  from,  an 
examination  of  the  detail  reports  (see  particularly  the  b^se 
switch  MP  data  for  this).  Thus,  for  the  message  switch  MP\  it 
would  seem  that  the  present  day  high  quality  peripheral  memories 
(such  as  were  assumed  in  the  model)  are  adequate  and  that  no  \ 
special  development  in  this  area  is  warranted.  That  is,  exotic^, 
such  as  bubble  memories  will  have  to  hack  it  on  a price  basis 
rather  than  on  a price-performance  basis,  as  the  additional  per- 
formance will  probably  not  be  needed.  The  programmable  speed 
feature  of  a bubble  memory  would  still  allow  a design  which  was 
free  of  processing  gaps  over  most  traffic  conditions.  This 
could  result  in  improvements  for  small  switches. 

7 . 3 Summary  of  Results  for  Base  Switch  MP 

Table  III-ll  shows  the  impact  of  the  various  options  on  the 
base  distribution  switch  MP.  Since  the  base  switch  is  more  CPU 
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TABLE  III-ll 


TABLE  III-ll  (Continued) 


bound  than  the  message  switch,  an  intensification  of  the  results 
was  expected.  Note  that  the  capacities  are  not  directly  compar- 
able with  the  message  switch  capacities  since  the  base  switch  is 
working  with  a larger  average  message  size.  The  following  obser- 
vations are  appropriate: 

(1)  The  impact  of  additional  registers  sets,  the  MOVE, 

CLEAR  MEMORY,  LINK  LIST  instructions  was  still  insigni- 
ficant . 

(2)  Paging,  shifts,  and  index  registers  were  relatively 
more  important . 

(3)  Indirect  addressing  was  not  as  significant. 

The  memory  speed  situation  is  shown  in  Table  II 1-12.  Fewer 
runs  were  made  since  the  same  general  picture  emerged.  The  im- 
provement for  higher  speed  memory  was  greater,  as  expected. 

It  was  surprising  to  find  that  the  impact  of  retrieval,  which 
had  been  expected  to  create  significant  transfer  binding  in  the 
base  switch,  did  not  materialize.  It  could  be  argued  that  the 
quantity  of  retrievals  was  under  estimated.  This  could  be  the 
case  for  some  base  switches,  but  it  is  not  likely  for  the  typical 
base  switch.  Again,  the  peripherals  are  not  the  problem,  and  the 
effort  must  be  concentrated  on  the  CPU. 

7.4  Summary  of  Results  for  Packet  Switch  Message  Processor 

The  summary  results  for  the  packet  switch  MP  are  shown  on 
Tables  III-13  and  III-14.  Again  the  picture  is  similar  to  that 
obtained  for  the  message  and  base  distribution  switches. 

The  number  of  register  sets  was  more  significant  for  the 
packet  switch,  to  the  point  where  multiple  register  sets  could 
be  considered.  Paging  was  more  significant  (48%),  as  were  shifts 
(33%),  and  indexing  and  indirect.  The  clear  memory  instruction 
is  on  the  border  of  significance  at  8%  improvement  over  the 
"worst"  system.  The  overall  results  are  not  unexpected  because 
the  packet  switch  is  mostly  CPU  bound  - this  would  lead  to  a 
relatively  greater  emphasis  on  CPU  facilities  than  would  be  ob- 
served in  the  partially  transfer  bound  message  and  base  switch 
MP's. 


Memory  speed  impact  was  generally  more  rewarding  as  ex- 
pected in  a CPU  bound  system.  It  was  not  possible  to  obtain 
solutions  for  memory  speeds  of  .001  nanoseconds  because  of  GASM 
host  computer  exponent  overflow  and  underflow  problems.  Accord- 
ingly, the  memory  speed  was  cut  to  .01  microseconds,  which  is 
still  effectively  infinitely  fast  by  today's  standards. 
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8.0  PERFORMANCE  RUN  RESULTS  - FRONT-END  PROCESSORS 

8.1  General 

The  front-end  processor  models  were  obtained  from  the  Master 
Model  as  described  above.  However,  a substantial  amount  of  modi- 
fication was  required  to  achieve  this,  making  the  FEM1  model  the 
basic  front-end  model.  The  capacity,  as  before,  was  obtained  as 
the  integral  of  the  subjective  rate.  However,  the  subjective 
rate  here  is  not  simply  the  reciprocal  of  the  delay  shown  in  the 
reports.  In  order  to  make  meaningful  capacity  comparisons  to 
the  capacity  of  the  associated  MP's,  a transformation  is  required. 
One-half  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  front-end  minor  cycle  length 
is  called  the  "message  delay".  This  is  true  in  that  it  is  the 
delay  that  will  be  seen  by  the  last  character  of  the  message 
(EOM).  However,  this  leads  to  subjective  rates  in  the  thousands. 
This  rate  can  be  interpreted  as  the  rate  at  which  groups  of  four 
characters  are  serviced.  Dividing  this  by  the  average  message 
length,  a subjective  rate  in  messages  per  second  is  obtained 
which  is  more  compatible  to  that  used  by  the  MP. 

All  runs  were  performed  with  the  number  of  front-ends  set  to 
1 (LTCN  = 1),  so  that  the  capacity  of  one  front-end  could  be 
measured.  Approximately  4 are  required  in  most  cases. 

The  following  parameters  did  not  show  up  in  the  final  front- 
end  models:  paging  switch,  data  move  switch,  clear  memory 

switch,  and  link  list  instruction  switch.  Consequently,  runs 
related  to  determining  the  impact  of  these  features  were  not 
done.  The  non-appearance  of  the  k instruction  was  a question  of 
the  paths  selected  by  the  model  input  parameters. 

The  other  parameters  (switches),  apparently  were  not  in- 
corporated in  the  front-end  model  because  the  opportunity  to  do 
so  did  not  reveal  itself.  That  is,  nowhere  on  the  paths  examined 
did  it  appear  possible  to  incorporate  such  switches.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  said  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  impact  of  these 
features  would  be  significant. 

8. 2 Performance  Results  for  the  Message  Switch  Front-End 

The  results  for  the  message  switch  front-end  are  shown  in 
Table  III-15.  The  results  are  similar  to  that  which  was  ob- 
tained for  the  MP,  except  that  duplicate  register  sets  and  in- 
direct addressing  had  a somewhat  better  payoff. 

8. 3 Performance  Results  for  the  Base  Distribution  Switch  Front- 

End 

These  results  are  shown  in  Table  I I 1-16.  The  results  are 
almost  identical  to  that  obtained  for  the  message  switch  front- 
end. 


( 
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SUMMARY  OF  RUN  RESULTS  FOR  BASE  DISTRIBUTION  SWITCH,  FRONT-END  PROCESSOR 


8.4  Performance  Results  for  the  Packet  Switch  Front-End 


These  results  are  shown  in  Table  I 11-17.  The  results  are 
almost  identical  to  that  obtained  from  the  message  switch  front- 
end. 

9.0  S UMMARY  OF  PERFORMANCE  RESULTS 


Table  II 1-18  shows  the  development  of  the  relative  weights 
used  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  each  feature  investigated.  The 
run  results  for  the  "typical  system"  were  used  to  obtain  typical 
configurations.  This  was  done  by  selecting  the  input  rates  at 
which  a delay  of  2,  5,  or  .2  seconds  was  obtained  for  each  of 
the  message  switches,  base  switches,  and  packet  switches  respec- 
tively. Given  this  traffic  level,  the  required  number  of  front- 
ends  were  obtained.  From  this,  the  typical  memory  requirements 
were  developed.  Most  important,  however,  was  the  ratio  of  MP's 
to  front-ends. 

These  data  were  incorporated  into  Table  I I 1-19  and  combined 
with  the  expected  deployment  percentages  (by  sites)  for  each  of 
the  three  switch  models  (system  weight).  This  was  combined  with 
the  weights  of  Table  III-18  and  renormalized  to  obtain  the  nor- 
malized weights  for  each  of  the  6 models.  The  percentile  improve- 
ment accruing  from  each  feature  was  multiplied  by  the  normalized 
weights  and  added  feature  by  feature  to  give  the  average  impact 
in  the  last  column. 

9. 1 Other  Facts  Noticed 

9.1.1  Character  Manipulation 

The  nature  of  the  CPU  activity  which  caused  the  system  to 
blow-up,  i.e.,  the  resource  limiting  activity,  was  examined  in 
each  of  the  six  model  sets.  The  following  conclusions  were 
reached: 

(1)  Message  Switch  MP  - message  exchange  and  code  conver- 
sion 

(2)  Base  Switch  MP  - message  exchange  and  code  conversion 

(3)  Packet  Switch  MP  - sheer  character  manipulation 

(4)  Message  Switch  FE  - character  examination  and  conver- 
sion 

(5)  Base  Switch  FE  - character  examination  and  conversion 

(6)  Packet  Switch  FE  - sheer  character  handling  and  exam- 
ination 
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Message  Switch  Base  Switch  Packet  Switch 


MP  Delay 

2.000 

5.000 

.200 

FE  Delay 

.100 

. 100 

.050 

Input  Rate 

(MP) 

2.062 

1.375 

1.760 

Input  Rate 

(FE) 

.750 

.510 

.300 

Needed  FE 

2.750 

2.700 

5.870 

MP  Memory 

7.000 

17.000 

2.000 

FE  Memory 

2.750 

2.700 

5.870 

Total  Memory 

9.750 

16.700 

7.870 

System  Weight 

.140 

.430 

.430 

Average  Memory  = 11.93 
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What  it  came  down  to  in  all  cases  was  that  there  comes  a 
point  where  the  sheer  character  manipulation  and  examination 
dominated  the  system  load.  For  this  reason,  the  following  fea- 
tures are  required: 

• Translate  instructions 

• Translate  and  test  instruction 

• Character  indexing 

• Sequential  jump  table  instructions 
9.1.2  Peripherals 

Since  in  no  case  were  the  peripherals  much  of  a problem, 
there  is  no  need  to  make  a special  effort  in  this  area.  Com- 
mercially available  disc  units  should  be  adequate  to  most  systems. 

10.0  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  modeling  effort,  the  following 
conclusions  and  recommendations  have  been  reached. 

(1)  Total  Amount  of  Memory 


Should  be  potentially  large.  The  typical  configura 
tion  will  require  12  modules  of  65,536  characters 
each. 

(2)  Number  of  Register  Sets  > 


Provisions  should  be  made  to  allow  more  than  one  set 
of  registers  (at  least  two)  to  reduce  interrupt  re- 
lated overhead.  This  must  be  a modular  feature  as 
many  configurations  will  be  adequate  with  only  one 
register  set. 

(3)  Paging 

Some  form  of  paging  is  desirable  in  order  to  simplify 
the  mechanization  of  adequate  memory  protection. 
However,  page  size  should  be  kept  large  - of  the 
order  of  65K.  If  the  page  size  is  made  equal  to 
physical  memory  module  size,  considerable  simplifica- 
tion in  the  design  of  the  system  will  be  obtained. 

(4)  Number  of  Registers 


1 


(5)  Indirect  Addressing 

A single  level  of  indirect  addressing  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

(6)  Shift  Instructions 
Adequate  shift  instructions  should  be  provided. 

(7)  Move  Instruction 

Should  be  provided  only  if  done  at  very  low  additional 
or  no  additional  cost. 

(8)  Clear  Memory  Instruction 

Should  be  provided  only  if  done  at  no  or  very  little 
additional  cost. 

(9)  Link  List  Instruction 

This  goes  somewhat  further  than  the  simple  question 
of  the  link  list  instruction.  It  also  affects  the 
various  addressing  modes  that  were  considered  in  detail 
during  the  study.  If  the  block  index  mode  had  been 
useful,  it  would  have  shown  up  in  this  instruction. 

On  the  basis  of  this,  the  elimination  of  the  various 
block  address  and  block  index  modes  is  recommended 
as  well  as  the  link  list  instruction. 

(10)  Memory  Speed 

Speed  should  be  established  at  the  cost-optimum  point 
for  the  time  period  of  the  deployment  - this  will 
probably  be  in  the  400  to  600  nanosecond  region.  The 
components  of  the  entire  CPU  must  be  speed  independent 
(anisochronous  design)  to  assure  tracking  the  cost- 
optimum  point  as  the  memory  speeds  improve. 

( 11 ) Additional  Features 

Careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  employment 
of  character  translation  and  test  instructions  for 
use  in  the  front-ends. 

(12)  Peripheral  Memories 

The  main  stream  peripheral  memories  (e.g.,  disc)  that 
are  commercially  available  should  be  adequate  to  the 
majority  of  sites.  No  special  effort  should  be  made 
to  develop  special  memories.  Any  proposed  memory 
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(e.g.,  bubble  domain)'  will  have  to  make  it  on  its 
own,  on  the  basis  of  host,  rather  than  cost-perfor- 
mance. i 

11.0  COMMUNICATIONS  COMPUTER  COtitPLEX  (CCC)  MODELING 

11.1  General 

The  modeling  effort  described  above  was  used  to  determine 
the  desirable  and  necessary  characteristics  of  a CPU  to  be  used 
in  a CPS  environment.  The  models  were  based  on  "classical" 
existing  system  architectures.  \ 

During  the  final  phase  of  this  project,  the  CPS  Study 
Program,  a Communication  Computer  Complex  (CCC)  architecture  was 
developed  which  satisfied  the  many  diverse  requirements  itemized 
in  Volume  II,  Sections  2 and  3 of  this  report.  The  CCC  architec- 
ture, which  is  described  in  detail  in  Volume  IV  of  the  report,  is 
unique  in  many  aspects.  For  this  reason,  several  modeling  runs 
were  performed  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  CCC  archi- 
tecture as  compared  to  the  "classical"  architectures. 

11.2  Concl usions 

To  the  extent  that  it  was  possible  to  model  the  new  archi- 
tecture, it  showed  a 30%  improvement  over  the  "best"  system  pre- 
viously examined  and  a 40%  improvement  over  the  "typical"  system 
examined.  These  comparisons  were  done  at  a memory  cycle  time  of 
1 microsecond.  Increase  in  memory  speed  to  a projected  500  nano- 
seconds would  more  than  double  the  predicted  performance.  The 
nature  of  the  modeling  is  such  that  these  improvements  represent 
a lower  bound.  Actual  improvement  is  expected  to  be  significantly 
better. 


11.3  Methodoloc 


The  previous  modeling  effort  involved  the  examination  of 
six  sets  of  models  - three  message  processing  and  three  front- 
end  processing  models,  for  each  of  message  switching,  packet 
switching  and  base  distribution  switching.  In  each  of  these 
models  numerous  questions  relating  to  the  architecture  were  in- 
vestigated. The  modeling  discussed  here  was  more  restricted  in 
scope,  intended  primarily  to  provide  quantitative  indications  of 
performance  improvements  due  to  the  proposed  architecture.  There- 
fore, only  one  model  was  examined  - the  message  processing  mes-  i 

sage  switching  system  model.  r 

Traffic  and  system  tuning  parameters  were  not  modified. 

The  latter,  particularly,  tends  to  make  the  results  somewhat 
pessimistic  since  we  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  new  architec- 
ture to  tune  the  model  system  to  a higher  performance  level. 

Hardware  parameter  values  were  changed  to  the  extent  possible,  j 
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to  reflect  improvements  in  the  repertoire.  The  basic  set  of 
parameters  are  shown  in  Table  III-20.  All  other  parameter  values 
were  identical  to  those  previously  used.  A further  set  of  modi- 
fications were  made  to  subroutine  and  macro  models  to  reflect  the 
fact  that  some  of  these  functions  would  be  obviated  or  handled 
in  the  ICU  rather  than  in  the  MP  CPU.  These  values  are  also 
shown  in  Table  I 11-20. 

The  model  therefore  does  not  take  into  account  the  differ- 
ent coding  approaches  that  might  be  taken  with  the  new  architec- 
ture. It  is  essentially  a software  model  which  has  been  adapted 
(one-for-one)  and  cannot  therefore,  take  advantage  of  all  the 
features  available.  Consequently,  it  is  expected  that  actual 
performance  will  be  significantly  better  than  predicted  by  these 
runs . 

11.4  Run  Results 

11.4.1  Basic  Runs 

The  basic  set  of  runs  are  shown  in  Tables  1 1 1-21  through 
III-25.  A plot  of  MP  program  cycle  length  is  a function  of  input 
traffic  is  shown  as  Figure  III-4.  Figure  III-5  shows  the  sub- 
jective rate  vs.  input  traffic  for  the  same  situation.  This  is 
the  curve  whose  integral  is  defined  as  the  system  capacity. 

Figure  III-6  shows  the  cycle  length,  subjective  rate  and  total 
rates,  superimposed  for  comparison. 

11.4.2  Impact  of  Memory  Speed 

Figure  III-7  shows  the  impact  on  cycle  length  of  varying 
the  memory  speed  over  a range  of  100  nanoseconds  to  1 microsecond 
The  improvement  factors  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  kind 
of  improvements  investigated  and  described  above.  CPU  binding  is 
still  the  ultimate  limitation. 

11.4.3  Expected  Impact  on  Other  Models 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a slightly  better  im- 
provement in  the  front-end  and  in  the  packet  switch  models. 
Possibly  bringing  the  effective  capacity  improvement  to  50% 
overall  not  counting  the  effect  of  higher  memory  speeds. 
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= 1.6666660 

= 1 . 1666667 

= 2 . 1666666 

= 2.1666666 

= 4 . 0000000 

= 1.0000000 

= 0.9000000 

= 0.0000000 

= 2.0000000 

= 2.0000000 

= 0.0000000 

= 0.0000000 

= 0.0000000 

= 2 . 0000000 

= 0.0020000 

= 17.4999998 

= 0.0015000 

= 1.5000000 

= 1.5000000 

= 4.0000000 

= 0.9000000 

= 32.6299996 

= 4.4999999 

= 2.3333330 

= 8.6300000 

= 0.0000000 

= 0.0000000 

= 0.0000000 

= 0.0000000 

= 0.0000000 

= 0.0000000 

= 0.0000000 

= 0.0000000 

= 0.0000000 

= 2.0000000 

= 3.0000000 

= 39.7299995 

= 1.0000000 

= 1.0000000 

= 0.0000000 

= 1.0000000 

= 0.0000000 

= 0.0000000 

= 0.0000000 

= 1.0000000 

= 1.5000000 

= 1 . 5000000 


VLUT  = 
VMDL  = 
VMOV  = 
VODB  = 
VODO  = 
VODU  = 
VODX  = 
VPSA  = 
VPKT  = 
VPRI  « 
VROW  = 
VSST  = 
VSIP  = 
VSLI  = 
VTDJ  = 
VTDR  = 
VTLS  = 
VTPH  = 
VTPS  = 
VZRO  = 
ZNRS  = 


1.0000000 
1 . 0000000 
0.0000000 
0.0000000 
0.0000000 
0.0000000 
1.0000000 
1.0000000 
0.0000000 
0.0000000 
0.0000000 
1.0000000 
1.0000000 
0.0000000 
1.0000000 
1.0000000 
0.0000000 
0.0000000 
1.0000000 
0.0000000 
4.0000000 


TABLE  I I 1-20 


PARAMETER  FILE  VALUES  USED  IN  SETTING  UP  CONFIRMATION  RUN  MODELS 
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CCC  ARCHITECTURE  PERFORMANCE  CONFIRMATION  RUNS 


RUN  NO.  9000  JANUARY  16,  1976  PAGE  1 OF  2 

IMPACT  OF  MEMORY  SPEED  ON  MESSAGE  SWITCH 

MESSAGE  PROCESSOR  - MEMORY  CYCLE  =1.0  MICROSECONDS 

FOR: 

FUNCTION  FILE:  VER6 

PARAMETER  FILE:  RUNS 

AND: 


VARIABLE 

RANGE 

OF  VALUES 

NAME 

LEVEL 

FROM 

TO 

IN 

STEPS  OF 

TRFI 

1 

0. 100E-05 

5.10000 

0.10000 

**************************************************************** 

LINE 

OBJT 

SUBJ 

MEMR 

CYCL 

TOTL 

NO. 

RATE 

RATE 

MODS 

LENT 

RATE 

1 

0 . 100E-05 

2.70166 

6.00000 

0.24165 

2.70166 

2 

0.10000 

2.64133 

6.00000 

0.24261 

2.74133 

3 

0.20000 

2.43888 

6.00000 

0.25512 

2.63888 

4 

0.30000 

2.24559 

6.00000 

0.26874 

2.54559 

5 

0.40000 

2.06331 

6.00000 

0.28532 

2.46331 

6 

0.50000 

1.91716 

6.00000 

0.30102 

2.41716 

7 

0.60000 

1.79961 

6.00000 

0.31565 

2.39961 

8 

0.70000 

1.70480 

6.00000 

0.32907 

2.40480 

9 

0.80000 

1.62675 

6.00000 

0.34143 

2.42675 

10 

0.90000 

1.56304 

7.00000 

0.35261 

2.46304 

11 

1.00000 

1.50984 

7.00000 

0.36282 

2.50984 

12 

1.10000 

1.46461 

7.00000 

0.37222 

2.56461 

13 

1.20000 

1.42589 

7.00000 

0.38089 

2.62590 

14 

1.30000 

1.39210 

7.00000 

0.38897 

2.69210 

15 

1.40000 

1.36213 

7.00000 

0.39660 

2.76213 

16 

1.50000 

1.33541 

7.00000 

0.40381 

2.83542 

17 

1.60000 

1.31100 

7.00000 

0.41075 

2.91100 

18 

1.70000 

1.28870 

7.00000 

0.41742 

2.98870 

19 

1.80000 

1.26793 

7.00000 

0.42392 

3.06793 

20 

1.90000 

1.24855 

7.00000 

0.43027 

3.14855 

21 

2 . 00000 

1.23025 

7.00000 

0.43651 

3.23025 

22 

2.10000 

1.17146 

7.00000 

0.45503 

3.27146 

23 

2.20000 

1.10389 

7.00000 

0.47852 

3.30389 

24 

2.30000 

1.03724 

7.00000 

0.50469 

3.33724 

25 

2.40000 

0.97152 

7.00000 

0.53401 

3.37152 

CCC  ARCHITECTURE  PERFORMANCE  CONFIRMATION  RUNS 


RUN  NO. 

9000 

JANUARY 

16,  1976 

PAGE 

2 of  2 

LINE 

OBJT 

SUBJ 

MEMR 

CYCL 

TOTL 

NO. 

RATE 

RATE 

MODS 

LENT 

RATE 

26 

2.50000 

0.90696 

7.00000 

0.56694 

3.40696 

27 

2.60000 

0.84507 

7.00000 

0.60320 

3.44507 

28 

2.70000 

0.78397 

7.00000 

0.64460 

3.48397 

29 

2.80000 

0.72363 

8.00000 

0.69235 

3.52363 

30 

2 . 90000 

0.66400 

8.00000 

0.74807 

3.56400 

31 

3.00000 

0.60504 

8.00000 

0.81395 

3.60504 

32 

3.10000 

0.54425 

8.00000 

0.89716 

3.64425 

33 

3.20000 

0.47996 

8.00000 

1.00869 

3.67996 

34 

3.30000 

0.41709 

8.00000 

1.15085 

3.71709 

35 

3.40000 

0.37843 

9.00000 

1.25757 

3.77843 

36 

3.50000 

0.35777 

9.00000 

1.32196 

3.85777 

37 

3.60000 

0.33732 

9.00000 

1.39345 

3.93732 

38 

3.70000 

0.31708 

9.00000 

1.47323 

4.01708 

39 

3.80000 

0.29725 

9.00000 

1.56173 

4.09725 

40 

3.90000 

0.27760 

10.00000 

1.66194 

4.17760 

41 

4.00000 

0.25809 

10.00000 

1.77646 

4.25809 

42 

4.10000 

0.23888 

10.00000 

1.90738 

4.33  88 

43 

4.20000 

0.21980 

11.00000 

2.06000 

4.41980 

44 

4.30000 

0.20087 

11.00000 

2.23990 

4.50087 

45 

4.40000 

0.18203 

12.00000 

2.45621 

4.58203 

46 

4.50000 

0.16325 

12.00000 

2.72129 

4.66325 

47 

4.60000 

0.14440 

13.00000 

3.05680 

4.74440 

48 

4.70000 

0.12532 

14.00000 

3.49906 

4.82532 

49 

4.80000 

0. 10468 

15.00000 

4.16104 

4.90468 

50 

4.90000 

0.07896 

18.00000 

5.47659 

4.97896 

51 

5.00000 

*** 

*** 

*** 

*** 

TABLE  III-21  (Continued) 
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CCC  ARCHITECTURE  PERFORMANCE  CONFIRMATION  RUNS 


RUN  NO.  9001  JANUARY  16,  1976  PAGE  1 OF  2 

IMPACT  OF  MEMORY  SPEED  ON  MESSAGE  SWITCH 

MESSAGE  PROCESSOR  - MEMORY  CYCLE  =1.0  MICROSECONDS 


FOR: 

FUNCTION  FILE: 
PARAMETER  FILE: 

AND: 

VARIABLE 
NAME  LEVEL 

VER6 

RUNS 

RANGE 

FROM 

OF  VALUES 
TO 

IN 

STEPS  OF 

TRFI 

1 

0. 100E- 

■05 

5. 

10000 

0.10000 

sic#**#************#******#***#**********************************: 

LINE 

INPU 

OUTP 

THRU 

CYCL 

MSG 

NO. 

MPS 

MPS 

MPS 

LENT 

DELY 

1 

0 . 100E-05 

0. 150E-05 

0, 

. 250E-05 

0.24165 

0.37014 

2 

0.10000 

0. 15036 

0.25036 

0.24261 

0.37860 

3 

0.20000 

0.30073 

0.50073 

0.25512 

0.41003 

4 

0.30000 

0.45109 

0.75109 

0.26874 

0.44532 

5 

0.40000 

0.60145 

1.00145 

0.28532 

0.48466 

6 

0.50000 

0.75181 

1.25181 

0.30102 

0.52161 

7 

0.60000 

0.90217 

1.50217 

0.31565 

0.55568 

8 

0.70000 

1.05254 

1.75254 

0.32907 

0.58658 

9 

0.80000 

1.20290 

2.00290 

0.34143 

0.61472 

10 

0.90000 

1.35326 

2.25326 

0.35261 

0.63978 

11 

1.00000 

1.50362 

2.50362 

0.36282 

0.66232 

12 

1.10000 

1.65398 

2.75398 

0.37222 

0.68277 

13 

1.20000 

1.80434 

3.00435 

0.38089 

0.70131 

14 

1.30000 

1.95471 

3.25471 

0.38897 

0.71834 

15 

1.40000 

2.10507 

3.50507 

0.39660 

0.73415 

16 

1.50000 

2.25543 

3.75543 

0.40381 

0.74883 

17 

1.60000 

2.40579 

4.00579 

0.41075 

0.76278 

18 

1 . 70000 

2.55615 

4.25616 

0.41742 

0.77598 

19 

1 . 80000 

2.70652 

4.50652 

0.42392 

0.78869 

20 

1.90000 

2.85688 

4.75688 

0.43027 

0.80093 

21 

2.00000 

3.00724 

5.00724 

0.43651 

0.81285 

22 

2.10000 

3.15760 

5.25760 

0.45503 

0.85364 

23 

2.20000 

3.30796 

5.50796 

0.47852 

0.90589 

24 

2.30000 

3.45833 

5.75833 

0.50469 

0.96410 

25 

2.40000 

3.60869 

6.00869 

0.53401 

1.02931 

TABLE  I I 1-22 
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RUN  NO. 

9001 

JANUARY 

16,  1976 

PAGE 

2 OF  2 

LINE 

INPU 

OUTP 

THRU 

CYCL 

MSG 

NO. 

MPS 

MPS 

MPS 

LENT 

DELY 

26 

2.50000 

3.75905 

6.25905 

0.56694 

1.10258 

27 

2.60000 

3.90941 

6.50941 

0.60320 

1.18333 

28 

2.70000 

4.05977 

6.75977 

0.64460 

1.27556 

29 

2.80000 

4.21014 

7.01014 

0.69235 

1.38193 

30 

2.90000 

4.36050 

7.26050 

0.74807 

1.50603 

31 

3.00000 

4.51086 

7.51086 

0.81395 

1.65277 

32 

3.10000 

4.66122 

7.76122 

0.89716 

1.83738 

33 

3.20000 

4.81158 

8.01158 

1.00869 

2.08351 

34 

3.30000 

4.96195 

8.26195 

1.15085 

2.39756 

35 

3.40000 

5.11231 

8.51231 

1.25757 

2.64249 

36 

3.50000 

5.26267 

8.76267 

1.32196 

2.79509 

37 

3.60000 

5.41303 

9.01303 

1.39345 

2.96457 

38 

3.70000 

5.56339 

9.26339 

1.47323 

3.15381 

39 

3.80000 

5.71376 

9.51376 

1.56173 

3.36414 

40 

3.90000 

5.86412 

9.76412 

1.66194 

3.60235 

41 

4.00000 

6.01448 

10.01448 

1.77646 

3.87464 

42 

4.10000 

6.16484 

10.26484 

1.90738 

4.18627 

4-> 

4.20000 

6.31520 

10.51520 

2.06000 

4.54968 

44 

4.30000 

6.46556 

10.76557 

2.23990 

4.97825 

45 

4.40000 

6.61593 

11.01593 

2.45621 

5.49367 

46 

4.50000 

6.76629 

11.26629 

2.72129 

6.12553 

47 

4.60000 

6.91665 

11.51665 

3.05680 

6.92532 

48 

4.70000 

7.06701 

11.76701 

3.49906 

7.97951 

49 

4.80000 

7.21737 

12.01738 

4.16104 

9.55332 

50 

4.90000 

7,36774 

12.26774 

5.47659 

12.66494 

51 

5.00000 

7.51810 

12.51810 

*** 

*** 

. 
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CCC  ARCHITECTURE  PERFORMANCE  CONFIRMATION  RUNS 


RUN  NO.  9002  JANUARY  16,  1976  PAGE  1 OF  2 

IMPACT  OF  MEMORY  SPEED  ON  MESSAGE  SWITCH 

MESSAGE  PROCESSOR  - MEMORY  CYCLE  = 1.0  MICROSECONDS 


FOR: 

FUNCTION  FILE: 
PARAMETER  FILE: 

VER6 

RUNS 

AND: 

VARIABLE 
NAME  LEVEL 

RANGE  OF 
FROM 

VALUES 

TO 

IN  STEPS  i 

TRFI  1 

0. 100E-05 

5.10000 

0.10000 

**************************************************************** 


LINE 

INPU 

OUTP 

THRU 

CYCL 

MSG 

NO. 

CPS 

CPS 

CPS 

LENT 

DELY 

1 

0.00885 

0 . 314E-03 

0.01870 

0.24165 

0.37014 

2 

885.01215 

31.42831 

1870.50 

0.24261 

0.37860 

3 

1770.02 

62.85631 

3740.99 

0.255 12 

0.41003 

4 

2655.01 

94.28431 

5611.47 

0.26874 

0.44532 

5 

3540.02 

125.71231 

7481.96 

0.28532 

0.48466 

6 

4425.01 

157. 14030 

9352.43 

0.30102 

0.52161 

7 

5310.02 

188.56830 

11222.93 

0.31565 

0.55568 

8 

6195.03 

219.99630 

13093.41 

0. 32907 

0.58658 

9 

7080.03 

251.42430 

14963.90 

0.34143 

0.61472 

10 

7965.04 

282.85229 

16834.39 

0.35261 

0.63978 

11 

8850.03 

314.28029 

18704.87 

0.36282 

0.66232 

12 

9735.03 

345.70829 

20575.35 

0.37222 

0.68277 

13 

10620.03 

377.13629 

22445.82 

0.38089 

0.70131 

14 

11505.03 

408.56429 

24316.31 

0.38897 

0.71834 

15 

12390.04 

439.99229 

26186.80 

0.39660 

0.73415 

16 

13275.07 

471.42029 

28057.31 

0.40381 

0.74883 

17 

14160.05 

502.84828 

29927.77 

0.41075 

0.76278 

18 

15045.06 

534.27628 

31798.27 

0.41742 

0.77598 

19 

15930.06 

565.70428 

33668.75 

0.42392 

0.78869 

20 

16815.05 

597.13228 

35539.23 

0.43027 

0.80093 

21 

17700.05 

628.56028 

37409.71 

0.43651 

0.81285 

22 

18585.06 

659.98827 

39280.20 

0.45503 

0.85364 

23 

19470.04 

691.41627 

41150.66 

0.47852 

0.90589 

24 

20355.07 

722.84427 

43021.18 

0.50469 

0.96410 

25 

21240.05 

754.27228 

44891.64 

0.53401 

1.02931 

TABLE  I I 1-23 
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CCC  ARCHITECTURE  PERFORMANCE  CONFIRMATION  RUNS 


RUN  NO 

. 9002 

JANUARY 

16,  1976 

PAGE 

2 OF  2 

LINE 

INPU 

OUTP 

THRU 

CYCL 

MSG 

NO. 

CPS 

CPS 

CPS 

LENT 

DELY 

26 

22125.05 

785.70028 

46762.12 

0.56694 

1.10258 

27 

23010.06 

817. 12827 

48632.61 

0.60320 

1.18333 

28 

23895.06 

848.55627 

50503.09 

0.64460 

1.27556 

29 

24780.06 

879.98427 

52373.57 

0.69235 

1.38193 

30 

25665.10 

911.41226 

54244.10 

0.74807 

1.50603 

31 

26550.12 

942.84026 

56114.60 

0.81395 

1.65277 

32 

27435.13 

974.26824 

57985.09 

0.89716 

1.83738 

33 

28320.08 

1005.70 

59855.52 

1.00869 

2.08351 

34 

29205.12 

1037.12 

61726.05 

1.15085 

2.39756 

35 

30090.10 

1068.55 

63596.51 

1.25757 

2.64249 

36 

30975.12 

1099.98 

65467.01 

1.32196 

2.79509 

37 

31860.10 

1131.41 

67337.47 

1.39345 

2.96457 

38 

32745.14 

1162.84 

69208.00 

1.47323 

3.15381 

39 

33630.09 

1194.26 

71078.43 

1.56173 

3.36414 

40 

34515. 10 

1225.69 

72948.92 

1.66194 

3.60235 

41 

35400.12 

1257.12 

74819.42 

1.77646 

3.87464 

42 

36285.16 

1288.55 

76689.95 

1.90738 

4.18627 

43 

37170.11 

1319.98 

78560.38 

2.06000 

4.54968 

44 

38055.06 

1351.40 

80430.81 

2.23990 

4.97825 

45 

38940.10 

1382.83 

82301.33 

2.45621 

5.49367 

46 

39825.12 

1414.26 

84171.83 

2.72129 

6.12553 

47 

40710.13 

1445.69 

86042.33 

3.05680 

6.92532 

48 

41595.07 

1477.12 

87912.75 

3.49906 

7.97951 

49 

42480.09 

1508.54 

89783.25 

4.16104 

9.55332 

50 

43365.14 

1539.97 

91653.78 

5.47659 

12.66494 

51 

*** 

1571.40 

*** 

*** 

*** 

TABLE  III-23  (Continued) 
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CCC  ARCHITECTURE  PERFORMANCE  CONFIRMATION  RUNS 


RUN  NO.  9003  JANUARY  16,  1976  PAGE  1 OF  2 

IMPACT  OF  MEMORY  SPEED  ON  MESSAGE  SWITCH 

MESSAGE  PROCESSOR  - MEMORY  CYCLE  = 1.0  MICROSECONDS 


FOR: 

FUNCTION  FILE: 
PARAMETER  FILE: 

VER6 

RUNS 

AND: 

VARIABLE 
NAME  LEVEL 

RANGE 

FROM 

OF  VALUES 
TO 

IN  STEPS  i 

TRFI  1 

0. 100E-05 

5.10000 

0.10000 

***************************************************************** 


LINE 

DATA 

QUEU 

JOUR 

FIXD 

TOTA 

NO. 

CHAR 

CHAR 

CHAR 

CHAR 

CHAR 

1 

2961.11 

71.68956 

1.98802 

367680.00 

370714.79 

2 

3250.01 

2691.44 

10.52379 

367680.00 

373631.97 

3 

3644.17 

4630.00 

16.51955 

367680.00 

375970.68 

4 

4160.91 

6466.03 

23.64590 

367680. 00 

378330.58 

5 

4789.78 

8249.41 

32.29263 

367680.00 

380751.48 

6 

5503. 83 

9999.20 

40.87224 

367680.00 

383223.90 

7 

6285.17 

11725.21 

50.47792 

367680.00 

385740.86 

8 

7117.19 

13433.21 

60.57443 

367680.00 

388290.97 

9 

7990.97 

15126.99 

71.09413 

367680.00 

390869.05 

10 

8891.20 

16809.13 

81.86508 

367680.00 

393462.18 

11 

9813.96 

18481.53 

92.86437 

367680.00 

396068.34 

12 

10756.33 

20145.64 

104.07300 

367680.00 

398686.04 

13 

11713.46 

21802.56 

115.44085 

367680.00 

401311.46 

14 

12685.33 

23453.19 

126.97890 

367680.00 

403945.49 

15 

13672.14 

25098.26 

138.69840 

367680.00 

406589.10 

16 

14671.46 

26738.36 

150.57316 

367680.00 

409240.39 

17 

15687.36 

28374.00 

162.66251 

367680.00 

411904.02 

18 

16717.23 

30005.60 

174.93539 

367680.00 

414577. 76 

19 

17764.45 

31633.54 

187.43991 

367680.00 

417265.43 

20 

18828.02 

33258.12 

200.16515 

367680.00 

419966.30 

21 

19909.96 

34879.63 

213.14003 

367680.00 

422682.72 

22 

21795.99 

36501.95 

236.63149 

367680.00 

426214.57 

23 

24094.09 

38123.54 

265.47376 

367680.00 

430163.10 

24 

26681.05 

39744.05 

298.04604 

367680.00 

434403.14 

25 

29607.62 

41363.91 

335.00588 

367680.00 

438986.52 

TABLE  II 1-24 


CCC  ARCHITECTURE  PERFORMANCE  CONFIRMATION  RUNS 
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RUN  NO.  9003  JANUARY  16,  1976  PAGE  2 OF  2 

LINE  DATA  QUEU  JOUR  FIXD  TOTA 

NO.  CHAR  CHAR  CHAR  CHAR  CHAR 

26  32927.78  42983.55  377.04871  367680.00  443968.37 

27  36641.94  44603.16  424.15211  367680.00  449349.24 

28  40912.16  46223.67  478.43473  367680.00  455294.26 

29  45865.64  47845.87  541.53722  367680.00  461933.04 

30  51672.29  49470.77  615.65083  367680.00  469438.71 

31  58564.60  51099.70  703.77493  367680.00  478048.07 

32  67139.63  52736.24  813.39895  367680.00  488369.27 

33  78366.51  54386.04  956.76009  367680.00  501389.30 

34  92741.31  56051.35  1140.59  367680.00  517613.25 

35  105281.31  57702.41  1301.27  367680.00  531964.98 

36  114251.88  59334.50  1415.24  367680.00  542681.61  , 

37  124242.46  60970.56  1542.27  367680.00  554435.27 

38  135429.00  62611.54  1684.63  367680.00  567405.16 

39  147945.88  64258.04  1844.15  367680.00  581728.06 

40  162146.64  65912.07  2025.26  367680.00  597763.95 

41  178398.26  67575.57  2232.68  367680.00  615886.49 

42  197067.29  69250.33  2471.19  367680.00  636468.80 

43  218854.37  70940.13  2749.89  367680.00  660224.38 

44  244576.17  72649.15  3079.42  367680.00  687984.73 

45  275503.83  74384.04  3475.94  367680.00  721043.80 

46  313406.61  76153.93  3962.24  367680.00  761202.77 

47  361285.22  77974.48  4576.92  367680.00  811516.61 

48  424185.39  79871.92  5384.91  367680.00  877122.22 

49  516804.73  81924.88  6573.95  367680.00  972983.54 

50  695052.33  84433.24  8858.09  367680.00  0.116E+07 

51  ***  ***  ***  367680.00  *** 
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CCC  ARCHITECTURE  PERFORMANCE  CONFIRMATION  RUNS 


RUN  NO.  9004 


JANUARY  16,  1976 


PAGE  1 OF  2 


IMPACT  OF  MEMORY  SPEED  ON  MESSAGE  SWITCH 

MESSAGE  PROCESSOR  - MEMORY  CYCLE  =1.0  MICROSECONDS 


FOR: 

FUNCTION  FILE: 
PARAMETER  FILE: 

AND: 

VARIABLE 


VER6 

RUNS 


RANGE  OF  VALUES 


NAME 

LEVEL 

FROM 

TO  IN 

STEPS  OF 

TRFI 

1 

0.100E- 

-05  5. 

10000 

0.10000 

*************************************************************** 

LINE 

DATA 

QUEU 

PRGM 

TABL 

MEMR 

NO. 

BLKS 

BLKS 

CHAR 

CHAR 

MODS 

1 

59.00000 

13.00000 

140000.00 

203680.00 

6.00000 

2 

63 . 00000 

177.00000 

140000.00 

203680.00 

6.00000 

3 

69.00000 

298.00000 

140000.00 

203680.00 

6.00000 

4 

78 . 00000 

413.00000 

140000.00 

203680.00 

6.00000 

5 

87.00000 

524.00000 

140000.00 

203680.00 

6.00000 

6 

98.00000 

633.00000 

140000.00 

203680.00 

6.00000 

7 

111.00000 

741.00000 

140000.00 

203680.00 

6.00000 

8 

124.00000 

848.00000 

140000.00 

203680.00 

6 . 00000 

9 

137.00000 

954.00000 

140000.00 

203680.00 

6 . 00000 

10 

151.00000 

1059.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7 . 00000 

11 

166.00000 

1164.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7.00000 

12 

181.00000 

1268.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7.00000 

13 

196.00000 

1371.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7.00000 

14 

211.00000 

1474.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7.00000 

15 

226.00000 

1577.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7.00000 

16 

242.00000 

1680.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7.00000 

17 

258.00000 

1782.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7.00000 

18 

274.00000 

1884.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7.00000 

19 

290.00000 

1986.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7.00000 

20 

307.00000 

2087.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7.00000 

21 

324.00000 

2188.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7.00000 

22 

353.00000 

2290.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7.00000 

J)  23 

389.00000 

2391.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7.00000 

24 

429.00000 

2493.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7.00000 

! 25 

475.00000 

2594.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7.00000 

TABLE  III-25 
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CCC  ARCHITECTURE  PERFORMANCE  CONFIRMATION  RUNS 


RUN  NO.  9004  JANUARY  16,  1976  PAGE  2 OF  2 


LINE 

DATA 

QUEU 

PRGM 

TABL 

ME  MR 

NO. 

BLKS 

BLKS 

CHAR 

CHAR 

MODS 

26 

527.00000 

2695.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7.00000 

27 

585.00000 

2796.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7.00000 

28 

652.00000 

2897.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

7.00000 

29 

729.00000 

2999.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

8.00000 

30 

820.00000 

3100.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

8.00000 

31 

928.00000 

3202.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

8.00000 

32 

1062.00 

3305.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

8.00000 

33 

1237.00 

3408.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

8.00000 

34 

1462.00 

3512.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

8.00000 

35 

1658.00 

3615.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

9.00000 

36 

1798.00 

3717.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

9.00000 

37 

1954.00 

3819.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

9.00000 

38 

2129.00 

3922.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

9.00000 

39 

2324.00 

4025.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

9.00000 

40 

2546.00 

4128.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

10.00000 

41 

2800.00 

4232.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

10.00000 

42 

3092.00 

4337.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

10.00000 

43 

3432.00 

4442.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

11.00000 

44 

3834.00 

4549.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

11.00000 

45 

4317.00 

4658.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

12.00000 

46 

4909.00 

4768.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

12.00000 

47 

5658.00 

4882.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

13.00000 

48 

6640.00 

5000.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

14.00000 

49 

8088.00 

5129.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

15.00000 

50 

10873.00 

5286.00 

140000.00 

203680.00 

18.00000 

51 

*** 

140000.00 

203680.00 

*** 

TABLE  III -25  (Continued) 
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SUBJECTIVE  RATE,  TOTAL  RATE,  CYCLE  LENGTH 


0.0000  1.50000  3.00000  4.50000 

.500000  2.00000  3.50000  5.00000 


SUBJECTIVE  RATE,  TOTAL  RATE,  CYCLE  LENGTH 
AND  (1  MICROSECOND  MEMORY  CYCLE) 
FIGURE  I I I -6 
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METRIC  SYSTEM 


BASE  UNITS: 

Quantity  _ Unit  SI  Symbol 


length 

metre 

m 

mass 

kilogram 

kg 

time 

second 

s 

electric  current 

ampere 

A 

thermodynamic  temperature 

kelvin 

K 

amount  of  substance 

mole 

mol 

luminous  intensity 

candela 

cd 

SUPPLEMENTARY  UNITS: 

plane  angle 

radian 

rad 

solid  angle 

steradian 

sr 

DERIVED  UNITS: 

Acceleration 

metre  per  second  squared 

activity  (of  a radioactive  source) 

disintegration  per  second 

angular  acceleration 

radian  per  second  squared 

angular  velocity 

radian  per  second 

area 

square  metre 

density 

kilogram  per  cubic  metre 

electric  capacitance 

farad 

F 

electrical  conductance 

siemens 

S 

electric  field  strength 

volt  per  metre 

electric  inductance 

henry 

H 

electric  potential  difference 

, volt 

V 

electric  resistance 

ohm 

electromotive  force 

volt 

V 

energy 

joule 

1 

entropy 

joule  per  kelvin 

force 

newton 

N 

frequency 

hertz 

Hz 

illuminance 

lux 

lx 

luminance 

candela  per  square  metre 

luminous  flux 

lumen 

!m 

magnetic  field  strength 

ampere  per  metre 

magnetic  flux 

weber 

Wb 

magnetic  flux  density 

tesla 

T 

magnetomotive  force 

ampere 

A 

power 

watt 

W 

pressure 

pascal 

Pa 

quantity  of  electricity 

coulomb 

c: 

quantity  of  heat 

joule 

) 

radiant  intensity 

watt  per  steradian 

specific  heat 

joule  per  kilogram-kelvin 

stress 

pascal 

Pa 

thermal  conductivity 

watt  per  metre-kclvin 

velocity 

metre  per  second 

viscosity,  dynamic 

pascal-second 

viscosity,  kinematic 

square  metre  per  second 

voltage 

volt 

V 

volume 

cubic  metre 

wavenumber 

reciprocal  metre 

work 

joule 

1 

SI  PREFIXES: 


Multiplication  Factors 


Prefix 


1 000  000  000  000  - 

in11 

tera 

1 000  000  000  = 

to* 

tt'K® 

1 000  000  = 

11)*' 

mega 

1 000  = 

10' 

kilo 

100  = 

10' 

hecto‘ 

10  - 

10' 

deka* 

0 1 - 

10-  1 

deci* 

0.01  « 

10-' 

cnntl* 

0001  -- 

It)-' 

milli 

0 000  001 

10  * 

micro 

0.000  000  001  = 

1(1- * 

nano 

0 000  000  000  001 

10  11 

pico 

0 .000  000  000  0OO  001 

101’ 

fnmto 

0 0(H)  000  000  000  000  001 

10  •» 

alto 

Formula 


m/s 

(disintegration  )/s 

rad/s 

rad/s 

m 

kg/m 

A-s/V 

A/V 

V/m 

V-s/A 

W/A 

V/A 

W/A 

N-m 

I'K 

kg-m/s 

(cycle)/s 

lm/m 

cd/m 

cd-sr 

A/m 

V-s 

Wb/m 

i/s 

N/m 

A-s 

N-m 

WIST 

I'kgK 

N/m 

W/m-K 

m/s 

Pa-s 

m/s 

W/A 

m 

(wave)/m 

N-m 


SI  Symbol 

T 

C 

M 

k 

h 

da 

d 

<: 

m 

it 

r 

n 


To  bp  avoided  where  possible 


